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Ant. 1—De l'Hypochondrie et du Suicide; considerations sur les 
causes, sur le siege et le traitmeut de ces maladies, sur les moyens d’en 
arreter les progres et d’en prevenir le developpement : par J. P. FaLRet, 
D. M. &c. &c. &e. &c. 8vo. pp. 512. Paris. 


Dictionaire des Sciences Médicales Article, Suicide: par M. Esquirot. 
Tue fact is indisputable that suicide is alarmingly on the increase, 
both in Britain and on the continent. We are not, indeed, in 
possession of any perfect series of statistical records, by which 
to exhibit this in accurate numerical result, for the several cities, 




























y countries, and kingdoms of Europe; but the few which we do 
" possess demonstrate that the crime, or rather the disease, has 
‘ recently been making great progressive advances, far outstripping, 
d. (as we shall subsequently shew) the proportional increase of po- 
Mv. pulation. Professor Grohmann has published an interesting table 
* of the suicides which took place in Hamburgh, from 1816 to 
1822 inclusive, exhibiting an increase greatly beyond the most 
8, rapid increase of population. In 1816 only two are recorded, 
Hh. though this is probably much below the actual number; for in 
the following year, 1817, there are eighteen; but in 1822, we 
ds. find no fewer than fifty-nine. Even this number, fifty-nine, though 
enormous when compared with two, is small in proportion to the 
» population, which is estimated at 115,000,—small, we mean, 
= when compared with the suicides in some other capitals, being 
only .0521 per thousand, while at Copenhagen, the proportion is 
os ‘O per thousand, and at Richenbach as high as 16.6 per thou- 
as sand, while at Paris, the proportion is only . 42 per thousand, and 
at London as low as .2 per thousand. At Copenhagen, the 
vost number of suicides was nearly doubled within twenty years, 
a namely, from 1787 to 1805: from 1787 to 1790, it was 181; 
from 1790 to 1795, it was 209; from 1795 to 1800, it was 261; 
and from 1800 to 1805, it was 319. But in 1817, we find only Y 
i 51 suicides reported at Copenhagen. 3 
i a8 


* Journal der Hellkande Von Hufeland, Berlin, 1823, 4. 
VOL. xX, M 
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160 On Suicide. 


From the very nature of the circumstances, however, it must be 
obvious that we cannot implicitly rely on any one of those recorded 
numbers, which ought rather to be taken as a probable estimate, 
than as an accurate return. Nay, the greater accuracy of the 
recorded numbers in one place, or in one year, more than in 
another, must affect the accuracy of our comparative reasonings, 
and must render our conclusions somewhat uncertain :—an ap- 

roximation to the truth, but not the actual and accurate fact. 
Re such causes, the small number of suicides in Hamburgh, 
during 1816, and their decrease at Copenhagen during 1817, may 
perhaps in part be accounted for, without having recourse to 
other speculations upon the causes producing increase or diminu- 
tion. But from the general accuracy of the returns at Paris, we 
may trust, perhaps, that the increase which they exhibit is pretty 
near the truth; the number recorded in 1817 was 300; in 1826 
it was 512, or . 73 per thousand, being an increase (supposing the 
returns correct) of . 31 per thousand in nine years. 

M. Gasc, in a memoir lately read before the Academie Royale 
de Médecine, accounts in part for the increase of suicide in Paris, 
from the increased addiction to gambling manifested among all 
ranks of the Parisians. Whatever, indeed, raises a storm of 
conflicting passions in the human mind, must induce a corres- 

ponding tumult in the organic functions, and thus lead to violent 
disorders, fatal diseases, and, not unfrequently, to self-destruction. 
M. Gasc traces the propensity to gaming to two of the predomi- 
nant passions of the human heart,—self-love and _ self-interest, 
which can seldom be checked, and cannot be subdued by the 
lectures of the divine, the exhortations of the philosopher, or the 
penal statutes of the legislature. He exhibits the gambler as a 
prey alternately to delirious joy, despair, and rage; and it is no 
wonder that the tremendous shocks which the brain and_ nervous 
_— must receive in these paroxysms, should frequently destroy 
the intellectual faculties, and thus lead to insanity, furious mania, 
and suicide. We lately recorded a case, by Dr. Willis, in which 
the influence of the organs of digestion in producing derangement 
of the mind was strongly marked, (Montruty Review, January, 
1829, p. 108); and M. Gasc has shewn that no part of the animal 
economy suffers more directly and unequivocally in those direful 
conflicts of the passions, than the stomach and bowels,—partly 
from the tortures of the mind, which at once destroy the appetite 
and suspend digestion, and partly from the stimulating potations 
which the gamester swallows to support his courage and drown 
his reflections.* 

Such facts have long been familiar to medical men, but it is by 
no means so well known in the profession, and scarcely suspected 
by the public at large, how much the widely extended system 








* Archives Générales de Médecine, 1828. 
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of speculation in this country, approximates in its ruinous effects 
on the constitution, to those which have just been traced to the 
gambling propensities of the Parisians. In reference to the subject 
of suicide, now under investigation, we would rank it as one of the 
most influential causes of increase, though it has been almost over- 
looked by those who have considered the matter systematically. 

The following case, for which we are indebted to Dr. James 
Johnson, strikingly illustrates the preceding remark, and shows 
how the constitution may be undermined by rash, inconsiderate 
conduct, during the excitement arising from temporary circum- 
stances. One day, on the Stock Exchange, when the rumours of 
failures at home and commotions abroad, were producing such 
alarming vacillations in the public funds, that the whole property 
of a gentleman of high probity, temperance, and respectability, 
was In momentary jeopardy; he found himself in so terrible a 
state of nervous agitation, that he was obliged to leave the scene 
of confusion and apply to wine, though quite unaccustomed to 
more than a glass or two at dinner. To his utmost surprise, the 
wine had no apparent effect, though he drank glass after ay in 
quick succession, until he had finished a whole bottle. ot the 
slightest inebriating influence was induced by this unusual quantit 
taken before dinner. His nervous agitation, however, was calmed, 
and he went back to the Exchange and transacted business with 
steadiness, composure, and equanimity. None of the ordinary 
effects of wine were produced at the time, but the ultimate con- 
sequence several days afterwards, was a severe attack of indiges- 
tion, to which he had not been previously subject ;—a most cu- 
rious and interesting fact, which shows, that although mental 
agitation masks, or even prevents the usual effects of wine and 
other stimulants at the time, and thus induces, and indeed enables 
men to take more than under ordinary circumstances; yet that 
the ulterior effects are greatly worse on the constitution, than if 
the stimulants had produced their usual excitement at the moment 
of their reception into the stomach. It is thus, we have no doubt, 
that the nervous system of thousands in this country is ruined ; 
and, in numerous instances, the seeds of suicidal derangement 
sown, and that without the victims being conscious of the channel 
through which they have been poisoned. 

M. Falret remarks most justly, that opposite extremes of 
severity and indulgence in education are amongst the most fertile 
sources of suicide: for if a boy be indulged in every whim and 
caprice while he is at home; if he be allowed to rule and domineer, 
not only over domestics, but even over his parents themselves, (a 
case unfortunately by no means rare), what are we to expect of 
him when he enters upon life; when he mixes with the world, 
and finds that nobody will allow him to have his own way, or to 
exhibit his tyrannical habits; and when, instead of indulgence, he 
nheets with affront, opposition, and attack ; and instead of excuses 
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for his follies or his crimes, finds accusations and criminal charges 
brought directly against him. Is it to be wondered at, if such a 
boy run headlong to suicide, when he is buffetted about among 
those who care not for his darling self, whom he has been practi- 
cally taught from infancy to consider the uncontrolled sovereign 
of the actions, and even the looks of those around him? Is it to 
be wondered, that he will retire from the scene where he en- 
counters nothing but continued rebuff and reiterated neglect, to 
brood in solitude over his past supremacy, and to sink into hope- 
less melancholy, or that he will take refuge at last in the dark 
uncertainty of death. 

On the contrary, when severe measures are employed to curb 
the propensities of youth, the young heart is broken and ruined, 
and the spirit of manliness is crushed down to shrinking timidity 
and slavish terror, which trembles at the parent’s frown, and never 
dares relax into the smile of cheerfulness. The poor boy becomes 
melancholy and listless, and flies to solitude, to escape from the 
severities to which he is daily and unfeelingly subjected. He 
broods in silence over his misery, and, in all probability, will at 
last put an end to his unhappy life. These are not exaggerated 
pictures, though they are extreme cases, and they ought to bea 
warning and a lesson to all who may have the power to avert one 
of the most terrible diseases that can afflict humanity. Dr. Bur- 
rows refers to the difference of disposition in children, the cause 
of the same effects from excessive indulgence or severity ; but if 
the above remarks be just, any difference of disposition will be 
immaterial to the consequences. That we have not reasoned upon 
imaginary facts, will appear from the frequent instances recorded 
in the public prints, of mere children, (some as young as ten 
years of age) destroying themselves in consequence of being 
chidden, contradicted, or threatened with corporeal punishment. 
The same dispositions in maturer age, meeting even the ordinary 
mortifications of life, soon give way, and precipitate their fate. 
When actuated by envy and jealousy, orphans of eight years old 
have been known to starve themselves to death, and M. Falret 
knew a boy, twelve years old, who hanged himself because he 
was only the twelfth in his class; a similar case occurred at West- 
minster school about seven years ago. 

Harriet Cooper, of Haden Hill, Rowley-Regis, aged ten years 
and two months, upon being reproved for a trifling indiscretion, 
went up stairs, after exhibiting symptoms of grief hy sighing and 
sobbing, and hung herself in a pair of cotton braces from the rail 
of a tent bed. A girl named Green, eleven years old, drowned her- 
self in the New River, from the fear of correction for a trifling 
fault. In such cases, the act may be voluntary, though it is evi- 
dently the mere impulse of childish passion, or fear of corporeal 
punishment. Dr. Burrows thinks that neither the physical nor 
moral condition of the faculties at such an age can be sufficiently 
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developed to produce the delirium impelling to suicide, and that 
evasion of present consequences, without consideration of the future, 
alone prompts the deed. In law, the suicide of infancy appears 
not to have been contemplated, for the mind which is supposed to 
will the act of a felo de se not having attained maturity of judgment, 
cannot physically, nor perhaps legally, be pronounced capable of 
committing self-destruction. It is well remarked, therefore, b 
Dr. Burrows, that many instances which have happened of children 
hanging themselves in a wanton frolic, and without a thought of 
killing themselves, ought not to be recorded as cases of suicide. 

That suicide, like other species of madness, frequently runs in 
the blood of particular families, there can be nodoubt. M. Falret 
gives a very striking instance of this. A young man committed 
suicide at Paris, and his brother was sent for from the country to 
attend his funeral. On seeing the body, he was seized with great 
agitation, and exclaimed with melancholy foreboding, “‘ Alas! my 
poor father died by his own hand, and now my brother has fallen a 
victim to the same fate, which awaits me also, as I have been 
strongly tempted when on the way hither, to follow their example, 
and I cannot avoid it.” A similar instance is mentioned by the 
celebrated Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia. According to Dr. Burrows, 
the propensity to suicide will propagate its own type through suc- 
cessive races, 

‘IT have had several members of one family under my care where this 
propensity declared itself through three generations: in the first, the 
grandfather hung himself; he left four sons: one hung himself, another 
cut his throat, and a third drowned himself in a most extraordinary 
manner, after being some months insane ; the fourth dicd a natural death, 
which, from his eccentricity and unequal mind, was scarcely to be expected. 
‘Two of these sons had large families: one child of the third son died 
insane ; two others drowned themselves; another is now insane, and has 
made the most determined attempts on his life. Several of the progeny 
of this family, being the fourth generation, who are now arrived at puberty, 
bear strong marks of the same fatal propensity. None, I believe, of 
the children of the fourth son, of the second generation, who died a 


natural death, have manifested this predisposition. — Burrows’ Commen- 
taries, 442, 


Far too much appears to have been ascribed to climate in the 
production of suicide, systematic authors having been misled by 
the specious but inaccurate conclusions of Montesquieu, in his 
Esprit des Loix. M. Falret has therefore been at some pains to 
prove that it has but a very slight influence as a predisposing cause, 
lhe foggy climate of England has been much blamed ; but in other 
climates, equally gloomy—Holland for example—suicide is by no 
means common, and besides, it is only within the last two hundred 
years that it has been so frequent in England. Temperature, how- 
ever, seems to have a much more decided influence than the cir- 
cumstances of moisture and dryness, storms or serenity usually 
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understood by climate, M. Villeneuve, indeed, tells us that he 
observed a warm, humid, and cloudy atmosphere to produce a very 
marked bad effect at Paris, and that so long as the barometer indi- 
cated stormy, this effect continued. But it does not accord with 
this observation, nor with popular belief, that the month of Novem- 
ber, so loudly reproached for conducing by its gloominess, to des- 
pondency, despair, and suicide, is well ascertained both at London 
and Paris, to produce fewer cases of self-destruction than any other 
month in the whole year. The Autumn and the Winter at Paris 
indeed, contrary to the above statement of M. Villeneuve, are very 
much under the Spring and Summer, viz.— 


Spring ... .- - + 997 

Number of suicides fond see se 
for 7 years,in )Autumn. . . . «. « 627 
. ee 


The average number in each month, from 1817 to 1826 was, for 


January . . ....- - 213 
Pewreery. 2s tee ee sl 
ie @oe es | « se 
April ce «'¢ ue & co- ee 
May os Me + 
June ck & oe eee ee 
July <> & oak %..%- Soe 
August . ...... . 296 
September . . . . . . . 246 
October . . ......- ‘198 
November ....... I3l 
December ....... 217 

Total 3133 


At Westminster, Hamburgh, Copenhagen, and Rouen, the max- 
imum number of suicides is in June and July, and the minimum in 
October and November. The inference, therefore, seems just, that 
at a high temperature, that is, when the thermometer of Fahrenheit 
ranges from 80° to 90° suicide is most prevalent. April, indeed, 
appears from the Paris returns to be the highest in number, but 
this excess is plausibly accounted for, from the great increase of 
population, especially those of the upper and middle ranks at this 
season. Jn London, Dr. Burrows estimates three-fourths more of 
these classes in spring, than in the other quarters—an increase 
sufficient to account for the greater number of suicides, without 
having recourse to either climate or temperature. 

We must also refer to some other cause than climate or tem- 
perature. to account for the extraordinary prevalence of suicide m 
some of the towns in Germany. At Potsdam, for example, exclu- 
sive of the military, we have 4 .99 per thousand; at Merseburgh 
6 .5 per thousand; and at Reichenbach no less than 16 .6 pet 
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thousand; while Paris gives 0 .42, and London only 0.2. It is 
with much reluctance that we feel ourselves induced to ascribe this 
in a considerable degree to some of the popular productions of 
German Literature. We are reluctant and sorry to denounce as 
undoubted causes of suicide, the works of men of splendid talents ; 
but in such a case it would be wrong—it would be criminal to mince 
the matter, and plead any excuse for so detestable a work as 
Werter, which has unhinged the minds, and corrupted the princi- 
plesof thousands, before they were aware of its empoisoned and in- 
sidious tendency. That it is a work of genius, only makes its 
blackening influence the stronger, as the fascination of the style, 
and the intense interest of the narrative, operate like an infernal 
spell to smooth the road to self-destruction. Its leading theme is, 
that human passions, and particularly love, are immediately in- 
spired by heaven, and that it would be wrong—nay, that it is im- 

possible to resist them; and, consequently, ifa lover meets with 

crosses, his only virtuous course is snicide, which is triumphantly 

catalogued among the virtues, as it was by the heathen morality of 
the ancients. This work, therefore, together with Foscolo’s imita- 

tion of it, the ‘‘ Ultime Lettere di Jacopo Ortis,” and every such 

work deserves our strongest abhorrence, for they strike at the root 

of all order and of all virtue, social as well as domestic, breaking 

down every barrier of law and restraint, and making this visionary 

heaven-born passion, the only standard of right and wrong—the 

only test of virtue and vice. Resistance to the dictates of passion, 

when it prompts to crime or to suicide, is a most deadly sin against 

the principles of Werterism ; whilst obeying the passions to the 

letter, if they incite to criminal love or to self murder, gives to its 

disciple the stamp of one of the virtuous who have courageously 

braved the laws of good order, and fearlessly dared to trample under 

foot all the commands of God and man, and stood forth as the re- 

doubted champions of human passions and the glorious rights of 
self-destruction. Such are the principles, and such is the language 

of those miscreants who wish to prove that suicide is a virtue, and, 

with the assertion in their mouths, that 


‘What Cato did, and Addison approved, 
Cannot be wrong,” 


they rush headlong and unthinkingly into a dark and awful 
futurity. 

Combined with these dire consequences of deleterious books, we 
partly agree with the shrewd remark of Dr. Burrows, that one of 
the influential, though hitherto unnoticed causes of suicide, is the 
rapid and immense increase of periodical journals. There are few 
persons comparatively in those places where suicide most prevails, 
who cannot read, and the means of doing so is amply supplied by 
a teeming and cheap press. As the eagerness for this species of 
gratification has augmented, the public taste has become in many 
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respects vitiated and debased, and hence, nothing is found more 
attractive than tales of horror and of wonder, and every coroner's 
inquest on an unhappy being who has destroyed himself, is read 
with the utmost avidity. Not content with domestic horrors, we 
see our most respectable diurnal a industriously selecting from 
every foreign source these lamentable proofs of the degradation of 
humanity, and dressing them in colours such as excite pity, rather 
than abhorrence. It can scarcely be doubted that the frequency 
and general diffusion of these reports familiarise the minds of the 
readers with suicide, and thus diminish the detestation in which it 
ought to be held. Were this and other crimes to be less noticed, 
it is highly probable they would be less frequent. The reasoning 
of a young woman, who was rescued from a desperate attempt at 
suicide, serves to confirm this opinion: upon being questioned how 
she came to think of committing so dreadful an act, she replied, 
“that she knew other people killed themselves when they were 
miserable, and she did not know why she should be prevented from 
terminating her existence.” (Times Newspaper, Dec. 3d, 1827). 
The daily circulation of the accounts of suicides through the me- 
dium of the daily papers, appears to operate also in another way in 
producing their repetition ; for no sooner is the mind disturbed by 
any moral cause, than the thoughts are at once directed through 
these channels, to meditate an act which, otherwise, neither pre- 
disposition, despair, nor the nature of their insanity might have 
suggested. Thus it happens, that when the mind 1s observed to 
be falling into aberration, it is a very important precaution ——- 
vent those who manifest any propensity to suicide, from reading 
newspaper reports, lest the idea of suicide may be suggested, and 
the means of self-destruction pointed out. 

M. Falret has stated several extraordinary facts, which prove, 
incontestably, that suicide has appeared as an epidemic, parti- 
cularly in times of great public distress, and when the constitution 
of the air has been very hot and moist. In 1806, sixty suicides 
occurred at Rouen during the heats of June and July: and at 
Copenhagen, in the same year, more than three hundred. In 
1793, about 1,300 occurred in Versailles alone. In 1813, in the 
small village of St. Pierre Nonjou, in the Valais, one woman 
hung herself, and many others followed her example, when the 
civil authorities took measures to prevent the contagion from 
spreading. At Lyons, Primrose tells us, that the women were 
seized with a propensity to epidemic suicide, by throwing them- 
selves down the wells of the city. A gentleman informed Dr. 
Burrows, that when he was at Malta, a few years after the island 
was taken possession of by the British, suicides became so alarm- 
ingly common that every means was tried to put a stop to it, but 
nothing succeeded till the commandant resolved to deny the bodies 
of suicides Christian burial, and to treat them with every indignity. 
This had the desired effect. In another instance, mentioned by 
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M. Castel, at a sitting of the Academie Royale de Medicine, 
the inmates of the Hotel des Invalides were seized with a pro- 
pensity to hang themselves on a particular post ; twelve instances 
of this occurred within a very short period; but upon the post 
being removed, the suicidal epidemic ceased. 

Looking upon suicide as a disease, we are led, from these 
striking facts, to infer the close analogy between it and other 
epidemics, of which we recollect having met with the following 
remarkable instance recorded in the Edinburgh Medical Transac- 
tions, by Professor Hamilton. “In the Magdalen Asylum at 
Edinburgh, a girl was seized with fever at the time that typhus 
was raging 1n the city, and though she was instantly removed, 
as well as all her bed-clothes, &c., two more were seized next 
day, and an alarm and panic soon spread over the whole house. 
Next day no fewer than sixteen more were in the sick-room, and 
in the course of four days, out of a community of less than fifty 
individuals, twenty-two were apparently labouring under decided 
fever. It now struck Dr. Hamilton that there was much delusion 
in all this, arising from panic and irritation ; and, acting on this 
belief, he went to the sick-room, and told the poor girls that such 
a rapid spread of disease was quite unknown—that they were 
under the delusion of yielding to their fears, and of imitating 
others who were now undergoing all the tortures of bleeding, 
blistering, and purging, in Queensbury Hospital. He assured 
them that the fumigation and other precautions must have 
destroyed the contagion ; and that if they would only keep a good 
heart, and dismiss their fears, he would pledge himself the fever 
would soon disappear. The effect of the Doctor’s speech was like 
magic. The minds of all in the house were instantly reassured. 
The tide of opinion set in a contrary direction, and several of the 
patients, then in the sick-room, recovered before night, and 
seven out of eight were quite well in a day or two. Not one of 
the other inmates of the house, from this day, fell ill for nearly 
a month afterwards. The patients who had previously been re- 
moved to the Hospital, went through a regular fever, some of 
them severely ; and Dr. Hamilton had no doubt that all the girls 
in the sick-room, when he addressed them, would have gone 
through the same course.” 

Threatenings, however, of bleeding, blistering, and purging, 
would seldom, we are afraid, have much influence in preventing 
suicide; but the terrors of an unknown state of futurity might, 
no doubt, be made to operate powerfully; while on the other 
hand, as M. Falret justly remarks, the religious systems of the 
Druids, Odin, and Mahomet, by inspiring a contempt for death, 
have made many suicides. The man who believes that death is 
an eternal sleep, scorns to hold up against calamity, and prefers 
annihilation: the Sceptic also often frees himself by self-destruc- 
tiov from the agony of doubting. The maxim of the Stoics, that 
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man should live only so long as he ought, not so long as he jg 
able, is, we may say, the very parent of suicide. The Brahmin, 
looking on death as the real entrance into life, and thinking a 
natural death dishonourable, is eager at all times to get rid of life, 
The Epicureans and Peripatetics ridiculed suicide, as being death 
caused by the fear of death. M. Falret, however, goes perhaps 
too far when he pretends that the noble manner in which the 
gladiators died in public, not only familiarized the Romans with 
death, but rendered the thoughts of it rather agreeable than 
otherwise. 

Misinterpretations of passages of Scripture will sometimes lead 
those who are piously inclined to commit suicide, such as M., 
Gillet, who hung himself at the age of seventy-five, having left 
in his own hand-writing the following apology: ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
has said, that when a tree is old and can no longer bear fruit, 
it is good that it should be destroyed.” He had more than once 
attempted his life before the fatal act. Dr. Burrows attended a 
nobleman, aged thirty, who from fear of poison, though he pre- 
tended it was in imitation of our Saviour’s fast, took nothing but 
strawberries and water for three weeks, and these in very moderate 
quantities. He never voluntarily abandoned his resolution to fast; 
but though he was at length compelled to take nutriment, in- 
anition had gone too far, and he died completely extenuated. 
When sound religious principles produce a struggle in the mind, 
which is beginning to aberrate, the contest generally terminates in 
suicide. 

“I knew a woman,” says M. Falret, ‘‘ who was convinced that 
the idea of suicide was contrary to her principles of religion; 
yet she destroyed herself in the persuasion that every rule has 
its exceptions, and that her’s was a case exactly in point. Some 
murder themselves to get rid of the horrid thoughts of suicide; 
whilst others brood over them, like J. J. Rousseau, for months 
and for years, and at length perpetrate the very action which they 
dread.” 

The most extraordinary instance of the latter case, with which 
we recollect of meeting, was in a countryman of Rousseau’s, who 
advocated suicide as a duty, and spent the greater part of a long 
life in writing a large folio volume to prove the soundness of his 
doctrine. After he had completed his work, he thought it was 
time to give a practical illustration of his principles, and at the 
age of seventy or eighty, (we do not precisely recollect which), 
he threw himself into the lake of Geneva, and was drowned. 

Instances of mutual suicide are by no means uncommon on the 
continent, and were not unknown in ancient times. Such inet 
dents, it is remarked by Dr. Burrows, are rarely met with in 
England : its inhabitants are not romantic enough for these exhi- 
bitions. An attempted case of this kind, however, occurred 
within our own knowledge last November, in a village about five 
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miles from London. A young couple, the wife aged sixteen and 
the husband nineteen, a few months after marriage having dis- 
covered that money is much more easily spent than procured, 
and being unable to live as they could have wished, held a serious 
consultation on the subject, and came to the conclusion that their 
best and only remedy was at once to put an end to their wants by 
mutual suicide. After dining over this determination, the husband 
attended to his usual business during the afternoon, but took home 
with him at tea-time about a quarter of a pound of sugar of lead, 
for the purpose of executing their design. The whole of this 
poison was accordingly dissolved in a pot of coffee, and carefully 
strained and sweetened, to render it more palatable. The young 
man then deliberately wrote a letter, explaining the circumstances 
to his father, to whom he had previously sent a message r uesting 
him to call in the evening, and laid it on the table.  Eeseuen 
four and five o'clock, each of the parties drank off half of the 
poisoned liquor, and in less than an hour the young man’s father 
having called, found them lying in one another’s arms, nearly 
speechless. All that he could make out from either, was an 
indistinct muttering of the word “ poison.’ Medical aid was 
instantly procured, but no persuasion could induce them to take 
any antidote, both heroically resolving to die, and remaining so 
fast locked in each others arms, that it required the united 
strength of several persons to separate them. The young woman 
at length began to relax in her obstinacy; but retaining “‘ strong 
in death” her feelings of obedience, as in duty bound, she im- 
By said to her husband, ‘shall I take it, dear?” To this 
1e gave a direct negative, enforced with an oath ; but her love of 
life prevailed: she disobeyed him, and took the medicine. The 
husband was not so easily managed; for the surgeon had to 
administer the medicine by main force. By persevering in these 
means, the deleterious effects of the poison were (though with 
considerable difficulty) successfully combated in both cases. 

M. Falret is of opinion that suicide, as well as madness, is 
extremely rare in despotic governments, except, perhaps, er 
the awful crisis when free states pass into despotism ; or in horri 
tyrannies like that of Japan, where the slighest crime, or even an 
attempt at crime, is punished with death—death becoming in con- 
sequence so familiarized to the people, that a Japanese rips up his 
belly with all imaginable coolness. The profession of a soldier 
naturally leads to a contempt of life; but it is only in the idleness 
of peace that he commits suicide, or becomes a duellist. In active 
warfare he hardly ever seeks death voluntarily, not even in the 
ereatest reverses: in the disastrous Russian campaign, suicide 
was scarcely known in the French army. With some exceptions, 
Republics, on the other hand, seem to be favourable to suicide. 
It is not during the heat of civil commotions, according to M 
Falret, that suicide is most prevalent; it is either immediately 
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before their commencement, or when they are subsiding into , 
state of calmness; in the second, the uncertainty of domestic 
losses a,pal the mind and drive it to destruction. In a state of 
civilization, when almost every person has acquired a certain degree 
of knowledge, the mind is often called to exertions greater than it 
can bear ; the passions are more violently agitated, and the desires 
are more craving in proportion to the difficulty of satisfying 
them: it is then that suicide is common: in Russia it is almost 
unknown. 

The tendency of refined sensibility to become wound up into 
a paroxysm, terminating in suicidal attempts, is strikingly illus- 
trated in the following remarkable case, recorded by Dr. Burrows 
in his Commentaries. 


‘‘ A gentleman of a family of rank, and distinguished for talent, married, 
early in life, the object of his most ardent affections. He possesses 
extreme susceptibility, with a most highly cultivated and refined mind, 
It may be remarked as a constitutional peculiarity, that his natural pulse 
does not exceed forty strokes in a minute. When any thing snddenly 
occurs to agitate him, it produces an attack of fever, and his pulse is 
accelerated in an astonishing manner. He is then, as he describes, all 
over pulses. 

“Though in ordinary affairs a man of firm resolution and great spirit, 
yet when this paroxysm happens, he is seized with such a panic or 
impulse that he knows not what he does, and he is unnerved for days, 

‘* His lady being well acquainted with the infirmities of his constitution, 
by her good sense and soothing, rendered him a happier man than he ever 
had been. Most unfortunately she died in the first year of her marriage, 
His grief was excessive ; and even when time had abated its poignancy, 
he remained very miserable. His thoughts were always reverting to the 
virtues of her whom he had lost, and the comparative happiness he had 
enjoyed in her society. 

‘*He tried every thing to divert his melancholy; but these impulses 
would follow reflection, and then his ideas adverted to self-destruction. 
He reasoned with himself upon the subject, till, he confessed, he had 
become an infidel in religion, and could no longer view the act as wicked. 

‘“*] had an opportunity of knowing the exact state of his mind during 
this struggle, from perusing some notes which he had written describing it. 
He expressed himself with the utmost tenderness and affection in respect 
to his departed wife, and of his intention of soon joining her by a voluntary 
death; not, however, in heaven, but in Elysium. 

“‘One night, after having been occupied in reading to some dear 
relations, and apparently much enjoying the subject, he retired to his 
chamber. He undressed and dismissed his valet. His gloomy reflections 
recurred. One of these strange impulses came over him; he seized 4 
pistol, and discharged it: It failed of effect. He fired another; he 
wounded himself severely, but not mortally ; neither was the effusion of 
blood great. He then called for assistance. Little constitutional disturb- 
ance followed, and the wound readily healed. ; 

‘It was while confined froin the effect of his wound that I was consulted. 
Tcould not in conversation detect the slightest aberration of mind, nO 
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was there a trait in his countenance of a propensity to suicide. He freely 
conversed on his past and present situation and opinions ; was perfectly 
willing to submit to any supervision I might advise, or plan I could 
suggest, that might divert his reflections, and bring him into a better and 
happier frame of mind. 

“ By degrees he acquired more composure. He afterwards travelled on 
the continent for a year and a half. Upon his return he seemed much 
improved in general appearance, and I thought more so in spirits than ke 
was willing toadmit. Nothing, however, has conquered his constitutional 
susceptibility. The only means of reconciling this gentleman to himself 
and life is, to be constantly engaged in some active occupation suitable 
to his talents; or, if he could be as fortunate as before, again to enter 
into the marriage state.” 


Ennui or spleen, indeed, is not the malady of the labourer or 
the artisan, but of the refined and luxurious; although it is found 
even in the artist, if he applies himself to an art which is contrary 
to his choice, or the bent of his genius. If the objects round us 
are disagreeable, or even though every way delightful, if they fail to 
interest our senses, ennui, spleen, or weariness of life, is inter- 
mingled with all our actions, and the consequence, too often, is 
suicide. The lover, though surrounded by the most delightful 
landscape, though in the midst of society at once agreeable and 
refined, if at the same time deprived of the tender object of his 
love, pines away and languishes, and is the prey of spleen. So 
it is also with the ambitious man, when stopped short in his 
career. Inthe spring of life too, when there is no variety but one 
dull round of insipid inactivity, melancholy becomes very powerful. 
Ifthe mind also, that in a foreign country still hopes to revisit 
the scenes of its earliest pastimes, and of all its fond remem- 
brances, be deprived of that hope, it languishes and withers like 
a flower that has been planted in an ungenial soil. 

An interesting comparison of the causes which produce suicide, 
may be made by means of the tables published by Professor 
Casper, of Berlin, with respect to the suicides in the Prussian 
capital within six years and a half, since 1817, though it may be 


remarked that a very large number are not accounted for. The 
tables are as follows :— 


Offended honour .... . 14 
Mental alienation . . . . .~ 61 
Drunkenness and dissipation . 54 
Dread of punishment. . . . 32 
Debts and domestic trouble. . 18 
Se ee Be we em 
Matrimonial strife. . .. . Ii 
Disgust of life . . . .. . 3 
Disease andpain . .... 12 
Religious excitement . . . . l 
Unknown causes . .. . . 282 
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As regards the different modes in which these Prussian suicides 
took their leave of life, out of five hundred and twenty-five, there. 
were who made choice of— 

Hanging ... . . 7... 
Shooting . . . . « - ... oon 
Drowning... . © « - ae 
Cutting their Throats . . . . . 17 


eee 6 ks ew ee te ee 

Throwing themselves out of Windows 19 

. ae eee ee ee 

Upening an Artery . . . + «= . 2 

525 
The number of suicides in each sex is not specified ; but in other 
cases, the crime is much less frequent among females than males. 
It seems remarkable, out of so great a number who destroyed 
themselves, that only one should have been led to the act by reli- 
gious excitements. That thirty-two should have destroyed them- 
selves from fear of impending punishment, either argues a dread- 
ful system of punishment in Prussia, or a certain fashion in the 
prisoners. Hanging seems to have a decided preference among 
the Prussian suicides, as it is supposed to have in England. The 
French prefer the notoriety of throwing themselves off a house, a 
bridge, or, what is still more striking, off a column, or monument. 

We only recollect of two cases in which fire was made choice 
of as the instrument of self-destruction,—that of the Philosopher 
Empedocles, who threw himself into the crater of Mount A2tna, for 
which he is unmercifully ridiculed by Lucian; and that of a 
woman, whom we recollect, about twenty years ago, to have 
thrown herself into the furnace of an iron work. 

In perusing M. Falret’s work, we met with the following anec- 
dote of Napoleon, which may, perhaps, give some solution of the 
question started at the period of his reverses, Why he did not 
commit suicide? When he was first consul, two suicides occurred 
in a single week in a regiment of the line, and, being apprehensive 
of the delusion spreading, he issued the following general order :— 

‘* A soldier should be able to subdue his passions, as the man 
who suffers mental pain without shrinking, shows as much real 
courage as he who stands firm under the fire of a battery ; for, to 
become the prey of melancholy, or to commit suicide to escape 
from it, is like flying from tke field of battle before the contest is 
decided.” 

This was completely successful: Buonaparte’s soldiers could not 
endure the notion of being accounted cowards. 

The very striking relation which a suicidal disposition bears to 
other forms of mania, and particularly in the very common charac- 
teristic of cunning, is so well illustrated by the termination of the 
following case, recorded by Dr. Burrows, that we canot more 
appropriately conclude this article than by quoting it. 
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« 4 medical friend, travelling over Shooter’s Hill, observed a gentleman 
walking up it, his carriage following him. When opposite to each other, 
the stranger suddenly fell on his knees in the dirt, and lifted up his hands 
as if in earnest prayer. My friend stopped his post-chaise at so extraor- 
dinary a sight, and soon found, by his looks and manners, that the poor 
gentleman was insane. He immediately accompanied him back to Lon- 
don, and placed him under my care till his relations were informed of his 
state. | afterwards continued my attendance. 

“ The history of the case was this:—The patient was a cavalry officer 
of rank, aged thirty-five, and had particularly distinguished himself at 
the then recent battle of Waterloo. On that occasion he had had two 
horses killed under him, and was himself wounded in four places: he was 
first struck on the crown of his helmet by the splinter of a shell, which 
wounded the scalp and stunned him; he was next shot in the fleshy part 
of the thigh by a grape shot, which, at the same time, killed his first horse : 
from these two wounds he lost much blood. While lying under his 
second horse, he was pierced in the groin by a lance; and in this helpless 
condition, he received from a French drummer, who was rifling the dead 
and dying, a violent blow on the temple from the butt-end of a musket, 
from the effects of which he remained some time insensible. He was 
afterwards conveyed, in a most deplorable state, as a prisoner within the 
French lines; and though released the same evening by the victorious 
allies, a long while elapsed before his wounds and exhausted condition 
received any attention. 

‘‘ He inherited a predisposition to insanity, and was naturally reserved, 
difident, and taciturn, but affectionate and generous. 

‘“‘ When he recovered from his wounds, he often complained of pains in 
his head; and it was observed that his temper became fretful and suspi- 
cious, that he slept ill, was depressed in spirits, and courted solitude. 
These symptoms increased latterly. At length he imagined himself the 
sport of his brother officers, and many other delusions arose. 

“ There was a moral cause likewise operating, which, on a constitution 
that had recently received so severe a shock, no doubt greatly influenced 
his disorder. He had applied for promotion, in consequence of his suf- 
ferings in the service. This was withheld, as he thought, ungraciously, 
and too long; and when he was raised a step, his mind was already too 
much disturbed duly to appreciate it. The anniversary of the glorious 
er of Waterloo was just passed, and the recollection of it was painful 
to him. 

‘In this state he came to town, as T have described. 

“ He was exceedingly sober and temperate by habit; but dining the 
day before with a brother officer, he was persuaded to commit an unusual 
excess in wine, with the hope of raising his spirits. 

“ This proved a match to the mine. It exploded, and his intellects be- 
came completely deranged. 

“I found him with his countenance very wild, his eyes injected, and 
pupils contracted, pulse quick and weak, tongue white, and great thirst. 
He had had no sleep for five nights. Sometimes exalted, violent, and 
loquacious ;_ sometimes depressed and taciturn. He was rather languid, 
Which | imputed to his having, within the last hour, lost full twenty 
ounces of blood from the rupture of an heemorrhaidal vessel. 
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‘« It is not necessary to detail the medical treatment adopted, but I wilj 
proceed to those points in the case which are relevant. 

‘“* He was placed in lodgings with a careful attendant. In about three 
weeks, he was quite well, when, unluckily, a whitlow formed on his finger, 
and as one of his delusions was that he was rotten in every part, it was 
the cause, besides pain, of considerable irritations, and it broke his rest, 
Others of his delusions returned, but subsided with the pain of the whit. 
low, and he again greatly improved. 

‘“‘ In six weeks he was so well that I took my leave, advising him to 
travel during the remainder of the autumn. The next day some domestic 
occurrence occasioned violent irritation, and he again relapsed into des. 
pondency, unattended by paroxysms of violence; but he shortly recovered, 

“« However, instead of going into the country and varying the scene, 
his lady brought him into town, and permitted unrestrained intercourse 
with his relations, &c. He grew worse, quarrelsome, and suspicicus, and 
very low-spirited, and began to accuse his wife. I then earnestly recom- 
mended that he should be completely separated from all intercourse with 
her and his connections ; but my advice was disregarded. 

“A boil now formed juxta anum. This irritated him more than the 
whitlow, and his delusions about his rottenness were more prominent 
than ever; but when the boil suppurated and discharged, his mind again 
improved, 

“* Nopersuasion could induce his friends to give him exercise or diversion, 
to change the scene. He therefore sat all day brooding over his fantasies, 
and reading religious books; for now there was added to his delusions, an 
impression that he was very wicked, and had neglected his religious 
duties. His face, too, assumed the suicidical expression. 

‘A month afterwards, a consultation with two eminent physicians 
confirmed my opinion of the treatment to be pursued. But notwith- 
standing this consultation, all remedial aid was neglected, and he was 
allowed to fo!low all his inclinations, both in religious matters, and totally 
secluded himself. In about three weeks, all the symptoms were so much 
exasperated, that he was sent to a private asylum. 

*“* A few days afterwards, while walking out, he tried to drown himself, 
but was rescued by his keeper. He continued this desponding state some 
months, when rather suddenly he appeared much better ; and continuing 
to improve, his physician thought him well, and he returned home. Two 
days only had passed, when he called on the same physician, acknowledged 
that he was as bad as ever, and entreated earnestly that he might again 
be received into his house. He was soon that day. The next he poi- 
soned himself and died. 

“It proved that he had never abandoned the desire of committing 
suicide, but he so well concealed it, and otherwise conducted himself, as 
to lead to the conclusion that he was recovered. It was, in fact, ‘a scheme 
the real object of which was to get out and buy laudanum. Having 
procured a sufficient quantity, but anxious to save his wife the agony of 
wituessing the act he meditated, he preferred returning to the asylum to 
execute it!” 
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\nr. I._—Histoire de Pierre Terrail Seigneur de Bayart. Par Alfred 
de Terrebasse. Paris: Ladvocat. 8vo. 1828. 


Tue days of chivalry, if little adapted to the general improvement 
of society, were highly favourable to the development of many good 
qualities in individual character. Great and splendid actions were 
sure to excite attention, though humble and useful virtues could 
not. The few, therefore, who had an opportunity of signalizing 
themselves, had incitements to the boldest exercise of courage, to 
the most patient self denial, and the employment of whatever ta- 
lents they might possess, in the cause that was considered most 
justand honourable. In this struggle for fame, many excellences 
could hardly fail of being elicited. Reputation in those times sup- 
plied every argument to virtuous exertion, and the incitement 
was of sufficient strength to bend the most obstinate natures to the 
law of honour. Every attention to self thus became regarded as 
unworthy of a knight devoted to the defence of public innocence ; 
every breach of word was an indelible stain on one who it was to be 
supposed could feel no fear, and whatever act could bring additional 
praise to his name, that it was necessary he should perform at the 
risk of his existence. Weare, therefore, repeatedly surprised with 
the appearance of the most noble characters in times of great gene- 
ral ignorance; with the occasional splendour of individual his- 
tory, while that of nations is wrapped in darkness : and there are 
accounts of men who lived in periods when almost every principle 
of civil and religious law was perverted, who manifested a nobleness 
of nature formed and strengthened in the school of chivalry, that 
puts the training of modern seminaries to the blush. 

Among the most noble of the chevaliers with whom the history 
of knighthood has made us acquainted, is the celebrated Pierre 
Terrail de Bayart, the good Chevalier sans peur et sans reproche. 
This renowned hero was born in the year 1473, in the Castle of 
Bayart, from which seignorie he took his title. His family was one 
of the oldest in France, and had been made honourable by a long 
line of celebrated soldiers. At the time of his birth, his uncle was 
Bishop of Alleman, and under his superintendence he received an 
education superior to that which was commonly received by the 
gentlemen of that period. On returning to his paternal home, he 
became distinguished for his skill in all the accomplishments which 
were taught as preparatory to the profession of arms. In the most 
ardent thirst after reputation he was led on by the perusal of the 
old chronicles of his country, and especially of those which re- 
corded the deeds of his noble ancestors : when his father, therefore, 
assembled him and his brothers to hear theiz determination as to 
the profession they desired to follow, he replied, ‘‘ Monseigneur, my 
father, although filial love would persuade me to remain here to 


attend upon your old age, yet the desire with which the history of 
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the great men of past ages inspires me, and, especially those of my 
own house, induces me to follow the track which you and your 
ancestors have pursued, and in which I trust I shall do you no dis- 
honour.” The Signeur Bayart, delighted with the determination 
of his eldest son, and with the expression of his sentiments, imme. 
diately conceded to his wishes, and the young representative of a long 
line of distinguished warriors was directed to hasten his preparations 
for the execution of his design. In the mean time, his father 
gathered together his ditierent friends and relatives, in order to ac- 
quaint them with the determination of his son, and to ask their 
advice as to the best manner of proceeding in their settlement. 
Among the rest was the Bishop of Alleman, to whom Pierre had 
been intrusted for his education. This prelate possessed consider- 
able influence, and as the first thing to be done for a gentleman in 
those times was to procure him an appointment as page to some 
prince, he recommended that his nephew should be sent to the 
court of Charles Duke of Savoy, to whom he promised to give lim 
an introduction. The proposal was accepted with great satisfac- 
tion, and the good bishop took upon himself the charge of providing 
Pierre with every thing necessary for his equipment. On the next 
day accordingly he appeared before the company mounted on a 
beautiful little horse, and in a splendid costume of the period, made 
of velvet and ribbons, and shining with embroidery. Having taken 
an affectionate farewell of his parents, he set forth with his uncle, 
who immediately carried him to the Duke, at whose court he was 
received with marks of great satisfaction. 

Bayart distinguished himself in his new situation by his amiable 
disposition as well as by his accomplishments, and he acquired the 
affections of both the prince and the courtiers. But he had not 
been at the court of Savoy more than six months, when Charles, 
determining to visit the French king, Charles VIII., took him in 
his suite. Before they arrived at the royal residence, they were 
met by the Duke de Ligny, whose attention was instantly fixed on 
the young page. The consequence was, that Bayart was removed 
to the court of France, where he became a pupil of Ligny. 

A page, according to established custom, was to remain as such 
for seven years, after which he was to be admitted to the rank ofa 
man of atms, which was even considered so honourable a degree 
that many noblemen were contented to receive it. To this, how- 
ever, Bayart attained in the third year of his apprenticeship, and 
when Charles VIII. returned to Lyons, he found him ready to 
support the character which had been formerly given him. A 
fortunate opportunity occurred to establish his reputation at once. 
During the residence of Charles at Lyons, a gentleman named 
Claude de berg of great reputation for skill in arms, asked 
permission of the king to proclaim a tournay. The request was 
granted without delay, and the chevalier made known his intention 
of meeting any gentleman who would venture to oppose him in 
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combat. Nething could have been more to the taste of Pierre, 
and he only wanted the means of pig properly accoutred 
to determine at once upon being present in the lists. But how to 
provide himself with horse and armour fit for the occasion, was a 
difficult question, and he was almost despairing of +e, eggs to 
accomplish his object, when he was met by his friend Bellabre, who 
was equally desirous of being at the tournay, and equally in want 
of means. After duly considering the matter, it was decided that 
instant application should be made to an uncle of Bayart, the fat 
Abbé of Ainay. At first, however, they met with a sharp repulse, 
and it was only after a long struggle they brought the abbé to the 
determination of giving him a hundred crowns for a horse, and 
an order upon his tailor for fit accoutrements. Fortunately for 
the friends, the order was couched in general terms, and hastening 
with all speed to the merchant, they provided themselves with just 
as much silk, &c. as might be necessary to give them both a noble 
appearance. The Abbé, on relating the circumstance of the inter- 
view with his nephew, happened to mention the order he had given 
upon the tailor, when to his great terror he was told that it was 
most likely he would find himself charged a thousand crowns, 
instead of a hundred, as he supposed. This was in fact the case, 
and his only consolation was, that as he saw no chance of Pierre’s 
escaping the strong arm of de Vaudrey, he stood little risk of being 
again called on to assist his necessities. But the nephew was 
more fortunate than his angry uncle expected. He was successful 
in the combat beyond all expectation, and he received the con- 
gratulations of the monarch and his whole court. 

Immediately after this event Bayart was sent by de Ligny to 
join the company in which he had beeen enrolled, and which was 
in garrison at Artois. The following is the account of his departure: 


“«« Piquet, my friend,” said the Count, “ you have had excellent success 
in your tournay, but the occupation of a chevalier must be practical. I 
have continued you a gentleman of my household, with the allowance of 
three hundred francs a year, and three horses, by making you a man of 
arms in my company. ‘¢ It is time for you to go and join your comrades in 
garrison. In hearing some sound of war, you will have a better occasion 
for acquiring honor than in these quarters.” This was to complete the 
desire of Bayart, who, after having thanked the count for this new mark 
of kindness, as the greatest he had received from him, requested permission 
to depart the next day. ‘ Willingly, replied the Count de Ligny; but 
itis necessary before you go, to take leave of the king, and I will conduct 
you to his hotel.” * Sire,” said the Count, presenting him to the 
monarch, ‘here is your Piquet, who before joming his company in 
Artois, comes to take farewell of you.” The king regarded Bayart for 
some time with pleasure, and» appeared delighted with the noble and 
serious air with which he knelt before him. ‘‘ Bayart,” said he, 
“may God, my young friend, preserve you in the career in which you 
‘ave commenced, and you will be a great and excellent man. You are 
geinginto acountry where the dames are lovely, endeavour to acquire their 
nN 2 
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good graces. Adieu my friend.” ‘Great thanks, Sire,” said Bayar, 
The princes and courtiers all embraced him, testifying their regret at his 
departure ; as for himself, he had long desired to join his company. The 
king sent him three hundred crowns by the valet de chambre, who kept 
his private purse, and added to this present a superb horse from his own 
stud. Bayart gave thirty crowns to the valet de chambre, and ten to the 
man who brought the horse, a generosity which obtained him the greatest 
honour. The count kept him all the evening at his hotel, and after 
giving him advice, as if he had been his own son, and recommending him 
de férir haut, de parler bas, et de ne jamais forliyner, “ Piquet, my 
friend,” continued he, ‘‘ 1 suppose you will set out to morrow morning 
before I rise; may God preserve you in your journey. He then embraced 
him with tears in his eyes. Bayart, with one knee on the ground, took 
his leave, and returned to his residence followed by his companions, who 
contended with each other in the tenderness of their adieus. 

‘On returning, he foundin his apartment the count’s tailor, who 
brought him two complete suits, and he further learnt that in his absence 
he had sent by his equery a superb horse, which he himself had been in the 
habit of riding. Bayart gave twenty crowns to the tailor, desired him to 
give ten more to the equery, and to salute, on his account, all the members 
of the Count de Ligny’s household. He then completed the preparations 
for his journey, took a short repose, and rose with the first dawn of day. 
He sent off before him his grands chevaux to the number of six, and then 
his baggage, which he soon followed with six other horses, ‘ beauz et 
triomphans courtauds. His comrade, FPellabre, accompanied him to Ia 
Bresle, where they separated after having dined together; but their sepa- 
ration was to be very short, as Bellabre only waited the arrival of two 
horses from Spain to rejoin his friend, which he expected to do in three or 
four days. 

Bayart travelled by short stages, for the convenience of his grands 
chevaux, and being within three leagues of the town of Aire, he sent one 
of his suite to prepare his lodging. When the gentlemen of de Ligny’s 
company knew that their new comrade Piquet had arrived, they mounted 
horses to the number of a hundred and twenty to meet him. Each 
desired to know this young man, so dear to their king and captain. We 
leave the reader to guess the appearance they made, and having placed 
Bayart in the midst of them, they entered in triumph into the city, where 
the greater part of the ladies were at their windows, curious to see this 
gentleman of eighteen, of whom so much had been said. His comrades 
accompanied him to his house, where, according to the orders given, supper 
awaited him. A part of the company remained at the repast, which was 
ofthe gayest kind, intermixed with talk of love and war, without forgetting, 
as might be expected, Piquet’s success at the late tournay.’—pp. 41—49. 


Moved by the hospitality and attention which was shown in this 
place, he determined on giving a tournay for the amusement of 
the ladies, who were said to be as beautiful as any in the whole of 
France. To this tournay came about fifty gentlemen, and among 
others Bayart’s friend, Bellabre. The day arrived, and Louis d’Ars 
and the Scotch nobleman, Saint Quentin, were appointed judges 
of the combat. The combatants then ranged themselves in two 
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companies, each consisting of twenty-three champions. The 
trumpet sounded and the lists were 0 ned. After a long contest 
of rival aspirants after fame, in which Bayart was chiefly dis- 
tinguished, the assembled company retired to his lodgings, where 
a splendid banquet was rovided them. Thus terminated each 
day of the tournay, and Pierre obtained as much praise for his 
gallantry and courteous bearing as for his valour. 

But a more important scene was now to occupy his attention, 
Charles VIII., who having renewed his claims upon Naples, had 
imprudently spent the time of his residence there in thoughtless 
amusement, saw himself, when endeavouring to return to his own 
country, surrounded by a numerous army of hostile confederates. 
On the 6th of July, 1495, an engagement took place. In this 
battle Bayart had two horses killed under him, and it is supposed 
that it was for his conduct on the occasion he received the honour 
of knighthood. 

Having thus shared in the principal scenes which the times 
presented, he determined upon paying a visit to his family and 
the friends by whom he had been first introduced to the world. 
Having wept over the tomb of his father, and remained a short time 
with his mother, he proceeded to the court of the Duke of Savoy. 
A curious incident is here given in the Memoirs, which strongly 
marks the character of the age, and the confidence and high refine- 
ment of manners to which the maxims of chivalry gave birth. 
Bayart, while a page to the Duke, became enamoured with a lady in 
the retinue of the Duchess, and his passion was met by one as ardent 
as his own. Soon after his departure, however, his mistress was 
induced by the intreaties of her relatives to become the wife of the 
Count Fruzasque, a nobleman of great rank and fortune. Whenhe 
returned he was met by this lady with the liveliest demonstrations 
of continued regard. They talked over the events of former 
times, recollected the various little circumstances attending the 
discovery of their love, and amused themselves in many a long 
conversation with repainting the ardour of their attachment. 
The lady Fruzasque then told him that nothing would so gratify 
her as his giving a tournay, which she said was due to his 
regard for his early home. Bayart could not resist this appeal, 
and he promised to accede to the request if the dame would endow 
him with one of her bracelets. This was immediately done, and 
the next day a proclamation was made, announcing that Pierre 
Bayart challenged the gentlemen of the neighbourhood to combat, 
and that he would give asa prize a ruby with a hundred ducats, 
and the bracelet of his mistress, to whoever should be the victor 
with lance or sword. The day appointed for the festival came, 
and Bayart was, as usual, the most distinguished of the com- 
atants. Accordingly, when it was inquired to whom the prizes 
should be awarded, all voices were in his favour, and they were 
about to be given him, when, blushing and declaring he did not 
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merit them, he observed, that it was to the bracelet which had been 
lent him by the Lady Fruzasque he owed the victory, and that it 
was she, therefore, who must dispose of the prize. The count, 
says the biographer, took no Prue & at this declaration of his 
wife’s lover, confiding in the strict honour of knighthood. The 
lady herself expressed her gratitude for the distinction given her, 
a replied to the compliments of Bayart by saying, since Mon- 
seigneur has had the goodness to say that my bracelet has gained 
him the victory, I wish, for love of him, to keep it all my life; 
for the ruby, I give it to Seigneur de Mondragon, who is next to 
him in desert.” 

Not long after this he was engaged in the contest of the French 
king with the Duke of Milan, and was taken prisoner in a too 
ardent pursuit of the retreating enemy. Animated by the en- 
couragements of the Bon Chevalier the French,— 


‘ Repeating their war cry, charged the Lombards with so much fury, 
that they began to lose ground. Cazachio, seeing that the French were 
too near him, and fearing that they would enter Binasco with him, made 
his retreat in good order on the side of Milan. Being arrived at a short 
distance from that city, the Italians disbanded, and flew at full speed, 
pursued by the French, even to the cannon of the fortification. Then 
one of the seniors of the company perceiving their danger, cried, “ turn, 
soldiers, turn.” All obeyed and stopped, with the exception of Bayart, 
who was too eager in the pursuit of the fugitives to hear any thing, 
and thus led away by his ardour, he entered pell mell with them into 
Milan, chasing them even to the ducal palace. Being soon recognized 
by his white crosses, and surrounded on all sides by the populace, who 
shouted, Piglia! piglia! he was forced to surrender himself to the 
Captain Bernardino Cazachio, who took him with him to his abode, but 
after that Bayart was disarmed, he could not recognise the terrible 
gend’arme in the person of a young man of a gentle and almost feminine 
figure. Ludovic, who had heard the tumult, demanded the cause of it, 
and desirous to see this rash archer, ordered him before him. Cazachio, 
a warrior full of honour, on hearing this order, and fearing that Ludovic, 
giving way to his habitual fury, might have conceived some fatal project, 

etermined to accompany his prisoner himself, ‘ My gentleman,” said 
Sforza, astonished at seeing so much valour and youth united, ‘ approach 
and tell me what led you into our city. Did you think of taking Milan 
by yourself?” ‘By my faith my lord,” replied Bayart, without confusion, 
‘* 1 did not expect to enter quite alone, and thought of being followed 
by my companions, who, more au fait in war, have avoided my fate. 
But independant of my disgrace, I only congratulate myself that I have 
fallen into the hands of this good and valiant captain.” Ludovic then 
asked him, upon his honour, what was the number of the French troops. 
‘Upon my soul, my Lord, they are little less than fourteen or fifteen 
hundred men of arms, and sixteen or eighteen thousand foot soldiers; 
but all choice men, who are determined from this time for ever to subject 
the Duchy of Milan to the king our master: excuse my frankness, but it 


appears to me, my Lord, that you would be as safe in Germany as here, 
for your people cannot stand before ours.” 
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‘The Duke pretended to be amused at the proposition of the young 
Frenchman. ‘ Upon my word, my gentleman,” said he in a tone of 
raillery and indifference, “I shall be glad for the troops of the king of 
France and mine to decide, at the earliest period, by a battle, to whom 
the inheritance belongs, for I find there is no other way of settling it.” 
“ May it please God,” said pegert, “that it be to-morrow, provided 
| am out of prison.” ‘ You are free,” answered Ludovic, in a transport 
of generosity unusual to him, “‘ and I will grant to you, moreover, what- 
ever you may ask.” 

‘The Chevalier, placing one knee on the ground to thank him, begged 
him to have the kindness to restore to him his arms and horse, and to 
send him back to his garrison. ‘I feel so grateful to you, my Lord, that 
beyond the service of the king my master, and my own honour, I shall 
always be at your command.” ‘‘ Captain Cazachio,” said Ludovic, “ let 
his horse and all belonging to him be restored.” ‘‘ Nothing more easy,” 
said the former, “ for all is at my house.” And he sent for his horse and 
arms. Ludovic wished Bayart to arm before him, who leaped on the 
saddie without touching the stirrups. He then took his lance, and closing 
his vizier, flew across the vast court of the palace, and broke the shaft of 
his lance upon the ground into five or six pieces. Ludovic, who was not 
more delighted with this spectacle than he had reason to be, could not help 
confessing, that if all the men of the French army resembled this one, he 
had much to fear. However, he gave him a trumpeter to reconduct him 
to his garrison, who went not so‘far, for the French army was already but 
ten or twelve miles from the city. 

‘Allhad pitied the young warrior, whose courage was an excuse for 
his imprudence. His unexpected return surprised his comrades, who 
joyfully accompanied him to his good master, the Count de Ligny, 
‘How, Picquet, my friend,” said he, smiling, “‘ you here! Who has 
taken you out of prison and paid your ransom? I was, at this instant, 
about to send a trumpeter to do this for you.” ‘My Lord, 1 thank you 
very humbly for your good wishes, but the Lord Ludovic has generously 
sent me back without ransom,” and he related in detail his adventure. 
Trivulzio asked him, “ if he thought, from the countenance of Sforza, 
that he was a man likely to give them battle.” ‘‘ My Lord,” answered 
Bayart, ‘‘ he has not placed me so much in his confidence ; all that I can 
tell you is, that he has not the appearance of being easily intimidated, 
and most probably it will not be long before you hear news from him. 
All that I have been able to learn is, that the greatest part of his troops 
are in Novare, and that he ought either to call them to Milan, or to 
go himself and join them.”—pp. 74—78. 


But we must tarry no longer in these details of Bayart’s early 
exploits; and it will be sufficient to mention, that he soon en- 
larged the sphere of his reputation by his conduct in a war with 
Spain, and by several single combats, especially in one in which 
eleven Frenchmen were pitted against eleven Spaniards; and in 
another, in which he equalled the most celebrated deeds of the 
knights of old, by detending a bridge against two hundred 
Spaniards. In the year 1509, when Louis XII. sent a strong 
'orce into the Milanese, Bayart was put at the head of thirty men 
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of arms and a company of infantry. At the head of this little 
band he performed wonders, and contributed greatly to the cele. 
brated victory of Agrandel. At the siege of Padua, which 
shortly followed, he again distinguished himself by a similar 
display of conduct and bravery, and France and Italy rung with 
the fame of his severa! actions. But there is one account in this 
part of the Memoirs which we must not pass over, as it shows 
the barbarity which degraded the lower classes of the people in 
the age of Bayart. 


‘The population of Vicentia, in an attack being made upon their town 
by Chaumont d’Ambrise, had fled for security to the mountains which 
environed the city. A large tract of these hills had been undermined, 
partly by nature and partly by man, and the immense cave which had 
been thus formed, was called the Grotto of Masano. Into this subter- 
ranean retreat the miserable fugitives plunged themselves, in the hope 
that they might continue there in safety, till succours should arrive to 
relieve the town. No immediate danger, it seemed, could possibly befal 
them ; for the entrance to the cave was so narrow, that only one person 
could pass in at a time, and they were well defended with pikes and 
arquebiises. ‘Their place of concealment, however, being discovered by 
some of the stragglers belonging to the French army, they were terrified 
by hearing themselves threatened with destruction, unless they instantly 
delivered up their valuables as a ransom. They in vain replied that 
they had saved nothing, and, therefore, had nothing to offer; the aban- 
doned wretches immediately collected a quantity of hay and stubble, 
which they brought to the mouth of the cave, and set fire to. The 
victims of this horrid barbarity had no chance of escape, and the whole 


population of Vicentia perished, crowded together in their suffocating 
hold.’ 


About the year 1511, Bayart was sat with the French army 
under Nemours, to the succour of the Emperor Maximilian. A 
curious circumstance happened while the commander and his 
officers were staying at Carpi, which is worth relating, as it is 
another of the many anecdotes with which these Memoirs abound, 
calculated to illustrate the state of manners and learning in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Alberti Pio, the lord of the 
place, who entertained the party, had under his protection an 
astrologer, whose fame was celebrated through the neighbourhood. 
Curiosity induced Nemours to request a sight of this man, and he 
was accordingly introduced when the company was assembled at 
the evening banquet. After several compliments had been paid 
the philosopher, he was asked if the Spaniards would come to 
battle? ‘ Yes,” was the answer, “and on Ash-Wednesday.” 
**And who will conquer?” ‘ The field will remain to the French, 
and the Spaniards will suffer loss: but the French will pay dearly 
for their victory.” ‘Shall I be among the dead,” asked Le 
Seigneur de la Palice.” ‘ No, you have at least twelve years ‘0 
live, but you will die in another battle.” In the same manne! 
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every one in the party received some prediction of his fate. 
Bayart was persuaded to ask the Astrologer whether he should 
ever be a great and rich personage? The answer was, that he 
would be as rich in honour and virtue as any captain in France; 
but that the good things of fortune he would not possess, because 
he did not value or seek them. ‘‘ You will serve,” continued the 
Astrologer, ‘‘another monarch, after him who now reigns in France, 
who will esteem and love you much, but envious men will hinder 
your receiving those rewards and honours which you merit.” 
“ And shall I escape the perils of the deadly battle about to be 
fought?” “ Yes, but you will die in war about twelve years 
hence, and by a cannon ball; for you are too well loved by your 
companions to let them suffer any other weapon to reach you.”’ 
After some further conversation of the same kind, a wild fellow of 
the name of Jacquin Caumont entered the apartment. He de- 
manded his fate of the wise man, and not finding his questions 
readily answered, proceeded at once to abuse and ridicule. *‘* You 
wish then to know your fortune?” ‘ Yes! yes!” ‘* Well then, 
take care of your soul, for you will be hung and strangled in less 
than three months.” This prophecy was ios fulfilled by 
the poor Capitaine being carried by a runaway horse into the 
river, from which he was extricated with difficulty, and afterwards 
hung up by the legs to dry, or rather drain. 

In the year 1512, the French evacuated Italy. In defending 
a bridge over the Tesin, Bayart received a severe wound in the 
neck, and as soon as the army had completed its retreat, he 
hastened to Grenoble, where his uncle, the Bishop Laurent des 
Alieman, resided, and who received him with every demonstration 
of regard. Here he was seized with a violent fever, which was 
brought on by the united effects of fatigue and the pain of the 
wound he had lately received. There is something picturesque 


and simple in the account given of his sickness and recovery. We 
extract the passage. 


‘The good Chevalier went straight to Grenoble to visit his kind uncle, 
the bishop, whom he had not seen for a very long time. Laurent des 
Alleman received his nephew with a satisfaction difficult to be described, 
and had him remain at the palace, where the greatest care and attention 
was lavished on him. ‘The gentlemen and ladies of the town and gur- 
rounding neighbourhood, went to visit this warrior, who was not only an 
honour to his family, but to all Dauphiné. They were never tired of 
expressing their admiration, and loading him with praises, which his 
modesty scarcely allowed him to accept. 

‘ But whether it was the consequence of his fatigues during the war, or 
the effects of his late wound, the good Chevalier was seized with a 
violent fever, which lasted, at its height, seventeen days, and which 
weakened him so much that his life was despaired of. The sick man, 
distressed at the idea of dying in his bed, addressed such prayers and 
complaints to heaven, as brought tears in the eyes of all around him. 

‘With that sincere faith, and pious familiarity of the Christians of the 
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sixteen century, ‘‘ Alas!” said he, “ my God, if it is thy pleasure tp 
take me so soon from this world, why didst thou not let me die in com. 
pany with that noble prince, the Duke of Nemours, and my other 
comrades, at the battle of Ravennes; why not rather have let me perished 
on the ramparts of Brescia, when I was so greivously wounded? Indeed! 
I should have died happier, for | should have died like my ancestors, who 
all fell on fields of battle. Great God, why didst thou shelter me from 
the dangers of artillery, battle, rencountres, and assaults, to let me die 
in my bed like a woman. However, thy will be done; I am a great 
sinner, but I trust in thy infinite mercy. Alas! my Creator, I have 
greatly offended Thee by the past; but if thou hadst granted me a short 
time longer to live, It was my firm intention, with thy assistance, to haye 
amended my past life.” 

‘ During the raging of the fever, it was to Monseigneur Saint Antoine, 
so renowned in Vienna, that the good Chevalier addressed his most 
melancholy cries: ‘‘ Ah ! glorious confessor and true friend of God, Saint 
Antoine, thou whom I have honoured all my life, and served with so 
much affection, thou permittest me to burn with such heat, that death 
‘vould be preferable to me. Alas! dost thou not remember, that during 
the wars with Italy, being at Rubiera in one of thy monasteries, I kept 
it from being burned, and prevented the German foot soldiers from setting 
fire to it? In commemoration of thy holy name I lodged in it, though it 
was out of the city, and night and day exposed to the attacks of the 
enemy, and preferred dwelling there, in so much danger, a whole month, 
rather than let thy house be destroyed. I beg thee to cool this burning 
heat, or to supplicate the Almighty to take me from this world, if it is 
not his will to restore me to health.” 

‘The pious Bishop only left the pillow of his nephew to enter his 
oratory, there to offer up prayers and tears to God, Gentlemen, citizens, 
merchants, priests, and nuns, filled the churches of Grenoble day and 
night, offering up prayers and the nine days’ devotion for his preservation. 
Their prayers were at length granted; the fever abated by degrees, and 
began to give Bayart some respite. At length it left him altogether, and 
his appetite returned, so that in less than three weeks, with care and 
discretion, he was completely recovered, He was able to ride his horse 
round Grenoble, and visit his friends and the ladies from house to house, 
and even to join the feasts and banquets given on account of his cure.’— 
pp. 345—348. ; 


Almost immediately after his recovery, he was engaged to take 
part in the war of Navarre, which then broke out. Bayart received 
a joint command with La Palice; and his courage and address 
proved of considerable advantage to the cause in which he was 
engaged. It was at the commencement of the military operations, 
that an occasion occurred for his showing the generous and 
amiable character of his disposition. Having begun the siege of 
a castle, which was strongly defended by some Spanish veterans, 
he found it necessary to promise the lasquenets, who demanded 
double pay during a siege, that if they took the place he would 
orant their desire. Not a lasquenet, however, helped to pull a 
stone from the fortress; but the valiant corps, notwithstanding, 
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sent a bold deputation to the general to demand the performance 
of his promise, and to intimate that the consequences would be 
terrible if they met with a refusal. Le bon Chevalier, nothing 
daunted by this threat, would not give a single sous to the mal- 
contents; and they retired, breathing destruction. The story 
was a matter of merriment to the different captains when they 
assembled at supper; but what was their amazement, when in the 
midst of their laughter, a drunken lasquenet reeled into the 
saloon, and hiccoughing, declared he came to seek the life of the 
Chevalier Bayart. The latter, rejoiced at the opportunity of 
merriment which was thus offered, exclaimed in a voice of thunder, 
‘who seeks the life of the Chevalier Bayart? let him defend him- 
self.” The poor fellow, not a little terrified at such a summons, 
just recollected himself enough to discover his situation, and 
answered in a most piteous tone, “ ’tis not I myself who seek the 
life of the Captain Bayart, but all the lasquenets.” “Ah! ma 
foi!” cried the Chevalier, ‘‘ I dare not fight with seven thousand 
lasquenets, and I demand quarter.” So saying, he led the terrified 
fellow to the table, made him sit by his side, and plied him with 
the best wine there was, till the party broke up, and the lasquenet 
returned to his comrades with a full determination that not a hair 
of the good Captain should ever be harmed.’ 

After this, Bayart was employed with the army in the defence of 
Calais, when attacked by our Henry the Eighth. Unfortunately, 
the commander under whom he fought was far less valiant than 
himself, and when the king was almost in his hands, suffered him 
to escape, and treat his force with contempt. The Emperor of 
Germany then joined the English army, which now amounted to 
fifty-five thousand men. Louis ordered a relief to be thrown into 
Terouenne, which was closely besieged. The attempt was made, 
but without success, and Bayart was among the discomfited 
party. When he was nearly overtaken by the pursuing enemy, he 
turned and made a desperate stand upon a little wooden bridge, 
on which he defended himself with a few men till his antago- 
nists hailed the archers of the English army, who it appears were 
the terror of the most valiant. Bayart then found it necessary to 
yield; but before he was taken and disarmed, seeing some oflicer 
of the enemy reclining under a tree, he had the presence of mind to 
make up to him, take him prisoner, and thus secure himself a pro- 
tection against the chances of inconvenience to which he might be 
exposed in the camp of the English. He was conducted by the 
Bourguignon officer to his tent, and was there treated with the 
greatest hospitality ; but, two or three days after, having grown 
Weary of inactivity, he said to his host, ‘ I wish you would send 
me back to the king my master, for I am tired of doing nothing.’ 
‘ How,’ said the other, ‘we have not yet received your ransom.’ 

Nor | yours,” replied Bayart, ‘for you were already my prisoner 
when I surrendered to you in order to save my life.’ The ofiicer 
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was utterly stupified on hearing this, and the conversation ended b 
a determination to appeal to the decision of the captains. The 
Emperor Maximilian received Bayart, who had been long known to 
him, with every demonstration of regard, and told him if he haq 
but a few such chevaliers as him, he would soon revenge himself oy 
his master. While they were conversing, the King of England 
entered. ‘My brother,’ said the emperor, ‘do you know this 
French gentleman ?’ ‘No,’ was the answer. ‘ But you have 
heard enough mention of him, for he has been long the terror of 
the Italians and Spaniards.’ ‘Then he is neither a Rowan nor 
Grison,* but a Bayart of France.’ Henry then took Bayart by 
the hand, and embraced him as an equal. After some conversation, 
he observed that he considered it a most fortunate circumstance 
that Bayart was his prisoner, when the latter replied, ‘ Sire, I am 
only your voluntary prisoner.” The emperor laughed at hearing 
this, and said, ‘Truly, captain, you take pleasure in laughing at 
both the king and the emperor.’ It is, however, as I say,’ replied 
Bayart, ‘and if it please your majesties, I will make you my judges,’ 
The officer was then called, who allowed that it was as the good 
chevalier had said, and after consulting for some time, it was 
decreed by Henry that he should be retained on his parole for six 
weeks, and then restored to freedom. Bayart thanked him for his 
kindness, and received a secret intimation that the King of Eng- 
land would gladly receive him into his service. The offer of course 
was nobly rejected. 

But we approach the conclusion of this celebrated man’s Memoirs, 
Having been in danger of suffering some degree of neglect from the 
enmity of the courtiers, who hated his frankness, and dreaded the 
influence of his fame on the mind of their master, he applied 
immediately to Francis, and he was soon after employed against 
the Constable de Bourbon. It was in the desperate battle of the 
Sesia that he received his mortal wound, but we extract the 
account as one of interest. 

‘Towards ten in the morning, he rejoined his troop: after a new charge, 
turning round to observe the Spaniards, he was struck violently by aa 
arquebuse, which wounded his right side, and broke the spine of his back. 
“« Jesus! Oh, my God! I am dead !” cried he, lifting the hilt of his sword 
to his lips like a cross: ‘‘ Miserere mei, Deus, secundum magnam miseri- 
cordiam . . . .” He could not finish, and became pale as death, 
and would have fallen from his horse, if he had not had the resolution to 
retain himself on the saddle. Jacques Joffrey, a young gentleman, bis 
Maitre d’ Hotel, ran and received him in his arms. ‘* Let me descend,” 
said the good chevalier, ‘‘ to the foot of that tree, and let me be placed 
with my face towards the enemy, never having turned my back, I will not 
now begin to do so.” 





* There is a play upon words here, the three terms signifying the dif- 
ferent colours of horses then in request. 
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‘ Joffrey executed his wishes by the assistance of some Swiss soldiers, and 
Jean de Diesback caused the pikes of some of his people to be crossed, and 
would actually have carried him into the midst of his battalion. Bayart 
thanked him, saying, ‘* Leave me, I pray you, to examine my conscience 
a little; for, to take me from hence, would only cruelly abridge my life, 
for, since | was removed, I feel all the pain that i can possibly feel, except 
death, which will take me soon.” Seeing the enemy advanced, he ordered 
them tobe repulsed, during which time, fur want of a priest, he confessed to 
his Maitred’ Hotel. The young gentleman melted into tears on seeing his 
master mortally wounded, and Bayart had to console him. “ Jacques, 
my friend,” said he, “‘ cease thy deuil, it is the will of God to take me from 
this world, where I have had more days and blessings than I have merited.” 
pp. 47 1—473. 

He then gave his last testament to one of his friends: by this, 
he made hie bustione, George Terrail, his sole heir, or in case of his 
leaving no issue, Gaspard Terrail, his cousin. It was with the 
greatest difficulty he could persuade his friends to retire, even on 
the approach of the enemy, and when all the rest were compelled 
to leave him, his faithful servant still remained lamenting over him. 
But we continue :-— 


‘A general grief spread with this news throughout the French army ; 
but it did not equal the despair of the gentlemen under his command, who 
could in no way be consoled for his loss. ‘* Alas!” said they, ‘‘ underwhat 
shepherd shall we go henceforth to the field? Where shall we find for the 
future a captain who will redeem us when we are prisoners, who will re- 
instate us when we are dismounted, and who will keep us as he has done ? 
Ah, cruel death, in striking him, we have all received a blow!" But how 
could Bayart be otherwise than wept for by his own, when his death drew 
tears even from his enemies? Scarcely had his people left him, when the 
Marquis de Pescaire arrived, and threw himself from his horse : ‘* Would 
to God, Seigneur de Bayart,” said he, ‘ that it had cost me a quart of my 
blood, so that | had held you in good health my prisoner, for by the 
treatment that you would have received from me, you would have known 
the high esteem that I have always had for your singular prowess. Since 
I have been in the army, I have never heard of a chevalier like you, and 
men of my nation have given you this praise—Muchos Grisones y pocos 
Bayardos.” The generous Pescaire, on saying this, ordered his tent to 
be spread under the tree, and then assisted to place the good chevalier upon 
his bed, and kissed his hands. He would have had his surgeons see his 
wounds, but Bayart answered, that he no longer wanted medicines for the 
body, but for his soul, and begged for an almoner, to whom he might 
devoutly renew his confessions. “France,” said Pescaire, with tears in 
his eyes, ‘knows not all she has lost this day in this good chevalier.” 
Not being able to remain any longer with him, he replaced himself at the 
head of his light horse, leaving with Bayart two of his gentlemen, to pre- 
vent his being offended or pilfered by any soldier. But of that there was 
no need, the humanity and generosity of the Captain Bayart towards pri- 
soners, was not less known than his valour, and there were not six men 


in all the Spanish army who did not, one after the other, visit and pity 
this noble enemy. 
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‘‘ Bourbon, who was eager in the pursuit of the French, saw him as he 
passed. Heaven stopped him to receive from the dying lips of Bayart q 
reproach more terrible than all that the king and parliament had hurled 
againsthim. ‘Ah, Captain Bayart,” said he, placing his foot on the 
ground, “ I have always loved you for your great prowess and loyalty, and 
am greatly grieved to see you in this state!” The worthy chevalier 
gathering together his spirits, replied in a firm voice, ‘* My Lord, I thank 
you; but itis not for me, who die a good man, serving my king, that your 
pity is necessary, it is for you who carry arms against your prince, your 
country, and your faith !” Charles de Bourbon, without answering, mounted 
his horse, and rode to stifle his remorse in the pursuit of Bonnivet. 

‘ The good chevalier remained alone, thinking only of his soul, and after 
having received the holy viaticum, he began in an intelligible voice this 
prayer: ‘‘ Lord God, unworthy as I am, I have confidence in the promise 
that thou hast made, to receive with mercy the greatest sinner, if his heart 
shall have returned to Thee. Alas! my Creator and Redeemer, if | have 
grievously offended Thee during my life, I feel the most lively repentance. 
I well know that though I should have but bread and water fora thousand 
years, it would not suffice to enter into Paradise, if, through thy great 
and infinite goodness, thou didst not please to receive me there. M 
Father and my Saviour, I beg Thee to forget the faults I have pea 
and to listen to me in thy great mercy: pardon me according to the merits 
of the Holy Passion of thySon Jesus . . . .” Hecould not finish: 
his first exclamation, when he was wounded, was the name of Jesus, and 
in articulating that name, the good chevalier sans peur et sans reproche, 
breathed his last sigh, the 30th of April, 1524, about six o’clock in the 
evening. 

As soon as he was dead, the gentlemen who were left to protect him, 
carried him, according to the orders they had received from Pescaire, into 
the church of the neighbouring town, where a service was performed over 
him, in which the principal Spanish officers and a part of the army assisted. 
His body was afterwards given to Jacques Joffrey, his faithful servant, 
with a safe conduct to carry it into France. In its passage through the 
territories of Savoy, the Duke rendered it the same honours as would have 
been given to the remains of a prince of the blood. When it arrived in 
Dauphiné, the regrets and tears which the news of his death had caused, 
were renewed with the most lively expression of sorrow. Never in the 
memory of man had the province exhibited so vehement and universal a 
grief as that which for many months followed the death of the good cheva- 
lier. Prelates and their clergy, nobles and peasants, rich and poor, seemed 
each to have lost a father or a child. 

‘ His relations and friends went to receive the corpse on the frontier, and 
carried it from the church to within half a league of Grenoble. There they 


found the clergy, the parliament, the Cour des Comptes, and an immense 
concourse of people. ) 


‘ They accompanied the convoy to the Cathedral of Notre Dame, where 
for a day and night, services were celebrated with as much grandeur and 
pomp as if Bayart had been, not the governor, but the sovereign of Dau- 
phine. The good chevalier in dying had directed that his body should be 
buried at Grenion, in the tomb of his father and mother ;_ but his assembled 
relations judged it more fit for his station as Lieutenant-General of the 
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country, to bury him in the Convent of the Minimes de la plaine-lez- 
Grenoble, of which his uncle, the Bishop Laurent Alleman, was the 
founder. His body, therefore, was carried thither with the same ceremony 
with which its entrance into the city had been honoured, and placéd 
under a simple stone, which, in default of any other epitaph, received not 
even his name.’—pp. 474—478. 

This is a highly amusing volume, and we shall be glad to see it 
followed, as we believe it is intended to be, by the Memoirs of the 
other great ornaments of chivalry. Unfortunately, however, the 
life of Bayart was, from the first few years of his career, passed 
almost entirely in active warfare, and war must always be the same 
when carried on between kingdoms, whether the times be more or 
less refined. It would have delighted us to see such a man as the 
bon chevalier more alone in the picture, defending the cause of 
virtue and truth with his strong right arm, and appearing as their 
champion when they were comparatively deserted by all others. 
But he is here one of a crowd, and the cause for which he fought 
righteous only by chance. His loyalty and valour were always 
slowing, but we see no determination to truth and holiness, inde- 
pendent of common soldier-like bravery. He was, however, a man 
of considerable worth as well as courage, and his life contains 
many admirable instances of noble self-denial, as well as fortitude 
and resolution. The shadow even of ch‘valry has now long passed 
away, and we are little accustomed to mect with men like Bayart, 
and the other distinguished chevaliers. ‘They were raised for the 
age in which they lived. Their humanity shone brightly amid 
much barbarity ; but we should be sorry to see the times come 
when warriors could be again regarded with the honour they once 
received, be their supposed humanity great as that of the chevalier 
sans peur et sans reproche. 








Ant. I11.—Chemical Re-Agents, or Tests; and their Application in 
Analysing Waters, Earths, Soils, Metalliferous Ores, Metallic Alloys. 
$c. §c. Originally by F. Accum; improved and brought down to the 
present state of Chemical Science. By Witt1am MauGnam, Surgeon, 
Lecturer on Chemistry and Materia Medica, &c. &c. pp. 452. 12mo, 
London: Tilt. 1828. 






Tue extensive ramifications of chemical agency through every 
department of nature and of art, render some knowledge of its 
principles extremely interesting, if not indispensable, to almost every 
individual. In the air, in the earth, in the waters, chemical changes 
are in continual fluctuation, and are manifested in the various phe- 
nomena of the weather ; the germination, growth, and final decay 
of vegetables ; and in every mouthful we eat or drink, and every 
breath which we draw. As it regards the arts, on the other hand, 
| chemistry may be looked upon as a magnificent Pharos erected by 
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the ingenuity of man in the sanctuary of the operations of nature 
in order to throw a light over all their details. In this point of 
view, chemistry is not confined to the elucidation of what is already 
known, or to the improvement of what is already practised. |; 
daily creates new arts; and within a few years there were pointed 
out by its means new methods of bleaching cloths; of manufacturing 
ammoniacal salt, alum, and copperas; of de-composing sea salt for 
the purpose of extracting soda; of enriching the art of dyeing with 
new mordants ; of forming salt-petre and refining it : of composing 
gunpowder by methods the most certain and expeditious ; of re. 
ducing the tanning of hides to its genuine ee and greatly 
abridging its operations; of improving the extraction and the 
working of metals ; of simplifying the distillation of vinous spirits; 
of economizing the means of producing and diffusing heat ; of es. 
tablishing the combustion of oil and of gas, and thereby illumi- 
nating our streets and our habitations upon new principles; and of 
furnishing us with expedients to soar aloft in the air, and to con- 
sult nature three or four thousand fathoms above the surface of the 
earth. 

Previous to the recent progress of chemistry in reducing the 
numerous operations of industry to general principles, the arts and 
manufactures were in some degree the appanage of certain nations, 
and the property of a few individuals; the most impenetrable 
secrecy covered every process with the veil of mystery; forms and 
practices were transmitted as an inheritance from one generation to 
another. Chemistry has revealed every thing: it has rendered the 
arts the patrimony of all; and within a short period we have seen 
the nations by whom this science has been cultivated, enriching 
themselves by discovering and even improving upon the secret ma- 
nufactures of their neighbours. The preparations of lead, copper, 
and mercury, the works in iron, the fabrication of acids and alka- 
lies, the manufacture of stuffs, the printing of colours upon cloths, 
the composition of crystals, of baked earths, of porcelains, and 
numerous other arts, have all been unveiled, and are now common 
property. In this manner, within the last thirty or forty years, ‘1s 
chemistry created numerous branches of industry, improved a 
still greater number, and made public almost all the processes of 
the arts. 

While we admit, however, that chemistry has rendered such im- 
portant services—while we hope that it will perform still greater, 
when its researches, enlightened by the progress of science, shall be 
more particularly devoted to the details of individual processes,— 
we must also admit that the term Chemistry is but too frequently 
applied to a spurious sort of knowledge, and Chemist to empirics 
who cannot explain their own processes. Trusting to such, mant- 
facturers have sometimes ruined their fortunes and reputations. — 

The manufacturer, indeed, ought to be extremely cautious ! 
regulating his conduct, or in grounding his speculations on the 
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petty results of the laboratory, or on specious but delusive esti- 
mates. Innovations, how advantageous soever they appear, should 
not be introduced into manufactures, except with the greatest cir- 
cumspection. Before what exists is changed—before what prospers 
is altered —before a course of operations is deranged under the idea 
of improving them, experience ought to have decided the superior 
advantages of the projected change, and the process should have 
received the sanction of practice, and even the approbation of the 
consumers or purchasers. If these prudent and indispensable pre- 
cautions, which the theorist is pleased to term obstinacy, prejudice, 
and ignorance, be neglected, the fairest establishment may soon be 
ruined. The manufacturer wavers for some time in doubt, darkness, 
and uncertainty; and after expensive trials, he is glad to return to 
his original method, and to re-establish his reputation on its former 
basis. 

On the other hand, though cautious prudence is commendable, 
yet we must blame the obstinacy of the manufacturer who rejects, 
without examination, all the improvements of recent discovery; he 
who does not endeavour to keep pace with the arts will soon be left 
behind,—his productions will gradually come to be disliked,—-he 
can no longer afford to compete in lowness of price with the 
adopters of chemical improvement, though, instead of imitating 
them, he has recourse to censuring their new processes as dangerous 
innovations, 

As a consequence of such fatal blindness, we have recently 
witnessed the decay and ruin of establishments which had flourished 
for ages; and from the same cause we daily witness chemical 
manufactures emigrating from city to city, and from nation to 
nation. The manufacturer, it would appear, is therefore placed 
between two rocks—blind credulity on the one side, tempting him 
to nsk his fortune in hazardous speculations ; obstinate mistrust on 
the other, inciting him to undermine the foundation of his esta- 
blishment by preventing the introduction of genuine improvements. 
True wisdom, accordingly, will consist in bestowing due attention 
on all discoveries, and in making trial of every thing that has the 
sanction of experience, or the testimony of respectable professional 
men in its favour.* 

The little work before us is well calculated to aid those who are 
connected with any species of chemical operations, in coming to 
just practical decisions on a great number of important questions 
of daily occurrence. It furnishes tests of easy application to detect 
impurities and adulterations, as well as the per centages of any 
material, such as pot-ash or soda, in the compound or crude articles 
of commerce, By the application of the knowledge here afforded, 
the manufacturer may often make profitable bargains, or be pre- 
vented from laying ina worthless supply of materials, and the 





* Fourcray, Chimie appliquéc aux Ants. 
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merchant may in the same | turn the chemistry of tests to the 
most important advantages. In certain departments of the excise 
also, a work of easy reference like this must greatly facilitate the 
investigation of the value or genuineness of goods, and be the 
means of leading to just decisions, in cases where considerable 
property as well as respectability of character is involved. 

pon another subject highly important to all—that of poisons 
and poisoning, little can be effected in the way of discovery without 
an intimate and accurate knowledge of chemical tests; and we 
cannot select from a more interesting portion of the volume as a 
specimen of the improvements introduced by Mr. Maugham from 
recent discovery. We accordingly look up for the most powerful 
and instantaneous of all poisons, the Prussic acid ; but to our utter 
astonishment we can find no trace of its common appellation, of 
its more recent name of hydrocyanic acid. Of its compounds we 
find a few in the contents, but not in the index; but the old and 
new names are jumbled together with careless negligence. — Prussic 
acid we must therefore abandon, and try whether we may not be 
more successful with oralic acid; but though we find a chapter 
thus headed, it only exhibits the acid as a test for other substances, 
and no process is given by which itself may be detected. No 
doubt we may infer, that as it forms a good test for lime, recipro- 
cally, lime may be supposed to furnish a test for this acid, though 
such inferences will not always hold, and in the hands of a young 
chemist might lead to serious error. Arsenic, he could not possibly 
omit, though we are by no means satisfied or pleased with the 
mode in which the tests for this metallic poison are exhibited, as 
we have to consult four or five places, all distant and dissevered 
from one another, before we can obtain all the information which 
the author has thought fit to give us on the subject. From these 
disjecta membra we shall now quote. 


‘ The test, (sulphate of copper and ammonia, or, ammoniacal sulphate 
of copper), which is of a very fine azure blue colour, has long been 
applied for discovering arsenic, when contained in a liquid. It produces 
with it a yellowish green precipitate, which, after being separated from 
the supernatant fluid, dried, and tested with the black flux, yields metallic 
arsenic. The precipitate is not soluble in water, nor in a solution of arse- 
nious acid, unless added largely in excess; but it is soluble in liquid 
ammonia, and in nitric and most other acids. The test is now considered 
as very objectionable, as it has been proved, by Dr. Christeson, to pro- 
duce a greenish precipitate, with certain animal and vegetable infusions 
which do not contain arsenic. On the other hand, when arsenious acid 
has been added, in a small quantity, to tea, porter, and other mixed fluids, 
this test occasions no precipitate, the arsenite of copper being soluble 1 
tannin, and in some other vegetable as well as animal principles. Ex- 
amples :— 

‘ Into half a wine-g!assfull of distilled water, let fall a few drops of the 
solution of arsenious acid, and add to it a few drops of solution of sulphate 
of copper and ammonia, a yellowish or pea-green precipitate will ensue. 
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which, if collected and dried will diffuse the peculiar garlic odour, which 
characterizes arsenic when heated with combustible bodies. 

‘ Divide the whole of the fluid, together with the above precipitate, 
into four parts, and add to one a little distilled water only ; to the second, 
a few drops of solution of arsenious acid; and to the fourth, acotic, nitric, 
or any other acid. On the addition of water, no alteration will be per- 
ceived, any more than from the solution of arsenious acid; but if the 
latter be added in great quantity, the precipitate becomes re-dissolved ; 
a few drops of liquid ammonia will also immediately dissolve the precipi- 
tate, and a blue transparent fluid will be obtained; and a little nitric acid 
added to the fourth part, will, in a like manner, dissolve the precipitate, 
and form with it a colourless solution .’—p. 144. 

‘To detect the presence of arsenic by means of the black flux, puta 
little of any substance suspected to contain it into a test-tube, with a little 
of the flux; stop the mouth of the tube with a bit of paper, put it in 
rather loosely ; hold that part of the tube which contains the materials 
in the flame ofa spirit lamp, and the arsenic will sublime, and collect in 
the metallic state in the cool part of the tube, having a steel-coloured 
lustre. The precipitates thrown down by the different tests for arsenic 
in fluid, may be treated in the same way, after being properly dried. 
The way which the black flux acts when thus applied, is in consequence 
of the charcoal in the flux abstracting oxygen from the arsenious acid : 
and the potash of the carbonate of potash, contained in the flux, serves 
to retain the arsenious acid until the temperature is sufficient for this to 
take place. The steel-coloured coating placed on a hot iron, will give 
the smell of garlic peculiar to arsenic. It is stated by some authors, 
that white arsenic will give the same smell when put upon hot iron; but 
if this should be the case, it must be in consequence of reduction of the 
metal, because the garlic smell arises only from metallic arsenic.’-—p. 417. 


The adulteration of the common necessaries (and luxuries now 
become necessaries) of life, is undoubtedly a serious evil in the 
instances of bread, beer, wine, and tea; but we cannot persuade 
ourselves that the adulteration of drugs is of much inferior im- 
portance, when we consider that to at least one half, if not two- 
thirds of our population, they are almost as much necessaries of 
life as common food and drink. We mean, that one-half or two- 
thirds, if not more, of all the men, women, and children in the 
empire, actually take (perhaps they may require to take) more or 
less medicine every week, month, or year of their lives; and if 
the fact be so, and they, in nine cases out of ten, or five cases out 
of ten, swallow poison (slow poison it may be) instead of genuine 
drugs ; or if they take inert and useless stuff, when active medi- 
cines are requisite, the evil is serious and alarming, and it is high 
time that the public should be made aware of the iniquitous traffic 
by which the 0 of thousands are thus endangered. 

. This evil is the more atrocious also in proportion as it is 
insidious, and seldom suspected. We purchase our rhubarb, and 
our laudanum, and our pills, at the shop of a respectable chemist, 
or an honourable and upright apothecary, and we suspect not 
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that such men would dabble in corruption, or lend themselves to 
adulteration, for the sake of gain. It is charitable to suppose that 
they are ignorant of the frauds which we have alluded to, and 
have been, no less than ourselves, duped by the original manu- 
facturer, the wholesale dealer, or their agents and underlings, 
But however this may be, the purchaser is the ultimate and 
immediate sufferer. The chemist or the apothecary loses nothing 
by the fraud, for we pay him in full for the articles as if they 
were good and genuine. The delinquent—the adulterator—in the 
mean time has pocketed his fraudulent gains, and escaped all 
blame or suspicion. Even our friend, the chemist or apothecary, 
is seldom suspected ; for if our dose produce not the expected 
effect, the blame is laid on the state of the stomach, or any 
thing rather than the adulteration of the drug. If we should 
chance to entertain doubts of the genuineness of the article, and 
procure a second quantity from another shop, it is a hundred to 
one but we are served with some from the very same cargo of the 
original adulterator, in which case we are confirmed in the opinion 
that the fault rests with our stomach and bowels, and _ not 
at all with the drug to which we had given so apparently fair 
a trial. 

From the immense importance of this subject to every indi- 
vidual in the empire, we anticipated that it would be amply inves- 
tigated in a work bearing the title of ‘ Chemicai Tests ;’ but upon 
this Mr. Maughain has added very little indeed to his original. 
Many of the most important chemical drugs are not mentioned at 
all, particularly the new vegetable alkalies, which are deservedly 
rising in the confidence of the most intelligent practitioners. We 
may instance, for example, the sulphate of quinine, an alkaline 
salt, prepared from Peruvian bark, and decidedly one of the most 
important tonic preparations ever discovered. Mr. Maugham, so 
far as we can perceive, has not even hinted at its existence. We 
shall, therefore, supply his omission, by giving the tests for ascer- 
taining its purity as laid down by Mr. Phillips; and these become 
the more interesting, from the high price of the drug tempting to 
its extensive adulteration. 


‘Pure sulphate of quinine has the form of minute fibrous crystals, it 
is inodorous, and its taste is bitter. If certain vegetable products, such 
as starch and sugar, be mechanically mixed with it, they may possibly be 
observed by merely inspecting the preparation with a glass. 

‘Ist. If the sulphate of quinine be mixed with a considerable propor- 
tion of foreign matter, it may probably be detected by dissolving the salt 
in question in about three hundred times its weight of water; say one 
grain in about five fluid drams of boiling distilled water. On cooling, 
pure sulphate of quinine will be deposited in feathery crystals in twenty- 
four hours, if there be no adulteration. 

‘2nd. As indirect, but as good collateral evidence, the taste of sulphate 
of quinine, of known good quality, may be compared with that of another 
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sample. Thus, when pure, a grain of sulphate of quinine will render 
nearly a pound and a half of water, or 10,500 grains sensibly bitter. 

<%d. The alkalies, either pure or their carbonate, if but slightly in 
excess, always occasion precipitation at ordinary temperatures, in a 
solution of sulphate of quinine containing 1-1000dth of its weight, or 
less than one grain in two fluid ounces of water. 

‘4th. A solution of tannin occasions a very sensible precipitate in an 
aqueous solution of sulphate of quinine, containing only 1-10,000dth 
of its weight of the salt, provided there be no acid in excess. Kino is 
that form of tannin which best answers the purpose. It is, however, to 
be observed, that the salts of morphine, circhonine, strychnine, &c., are 
similarly affected by tannin, but they are not likely to be mixed with 
sulphate of quinine. 

‘Sth. Sulphate of quinine, suspected to contain sugar, gum, or 
other substances, insoluble in cold water, may be tried by digesting the 
same portion of the salt in small and successive portions of water, to 
saturation. If the sulphate of quinine be pure, and the solutions ali 
properly saturated, they will have the same taste and specific gravity, 
and similar portions will yield, by evaporation, equal quantities of solid 
residuum. 

‘6th, A repetition of the above process, substituting alcohol for water, 
answers for extracting resin and such other substances, because sulphate 
of quinine is soluble in alcohol to only a limited extent. 

‘7th. If a white substance, insoluble in cold water, be found in the 
sulphate of quinine, heat the mixture to about 170 of Farenheit. This 
will render starch soluble, and its presence may be determined by the 
addition of an aqueous solution of iodine, which will immediately occasion 
a blue colour, and eventually a blue precipitate. The iodine should be 
added in very small quantity. 

‘Sth. Sulphate of quinine has been adulterated with ammoniacal salts. 
These are rendered obvious by adding a little of the suspected salt to a 
solution of potash. If any ammoniacal salt be present, ammoniacal gas 
will be readily detected, either by the smell, or by holding over the 
mixture a piece of turmeric paper, or a bit of glass moistened with 
deelic acid. 

‘Oth. ‘To ascertain whether sulphate of quinine contains any earthy 
salts, such as sulphate of magnesia or sulphate of lime, burn a portion 
of it in a silver or platina crucible, or even in a clean tobacco-pipe. Any 
earthy salt, or matter, indestructible by heat, will of course remain in the 
vessel, 

‘10th. To ascertain that the sulphate of quinine contains the proper 
quantity of sulphuric acid and quinine, dissolve a little in pure muriatic or 
nitric acid, and add a solution of muriate or nitrate of barytes; sixty parts 
should give about 17.3 to 17.4 of sulphate of barytes, or the method 
may be varied without the trouble of drying the precipitate. Dissolve sixty 
grains of sulphate of quinine in water slightly acidulated with muriatic or 
nitric acid; add a solution of eighteen grains of nitrate of barytes, and 
separate the precipitated sulphate of barytes by filtering. If nitrate of 
barytes be now added to the clear solution, it should still occasion slight 
precipitation ; for sixty of sulphate of quinine contain 5 .8gr. of sulphuric 
acid, equivalent to 19 .1 of nitrate of barytes. 
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‘This test is only to determine that there is no crystallized vegetable 
matter, uncombined with sulphuric acid, in the sulphate of quinine, the 
detection of earthy or alkaline sulphates has already been provided for, 

‘11th. Sulphate of quinine should lose not more than from 8 to 10 per 
cent. of water by being heated, till deprived of its water of crystallization, 
Mr. Barry informs me, that he once examined a sample which contained 
more than 40 per cent. of water in excess diffused through it.’ 


Water, it will be admitted, requires a more careful investigation 
as to purity and wholesomeness, than even drugs; and when an 
specimen of water may, without a very profound knowledge of 
F eraead be tested with sufficient accuracy for common domestic 
purposes, we look to such a work as the present for plain and easy 
directions for this purpose. Upon the subject of mineral waters, 
we find indeed a copious abstract of Dr. Murray’s admirable paper ; 
but Mr. Maugham might have met with valuable additions to this 
in many works and papers of subsequent date. We shall here give 
one of the methods which is laid down for the analysis of water, 
preferring it not because it is the best but the shortest, and refer- 
ring to the volume itself for the more detailed processes. 


‘ The water being partially evaporated, and the sulphuric and car- 
bonic acids, if they are present, being removed by the addition of barytes, 
and the conversion of the whole salts into muriate effected in the manner 
already described, the liquor may be evaporated to dryness, avoiding an 
excess of heat by which the muriate of magnesia, if present, might be 
decomposed ; then add to the dry mass six times its weight of rectified 
alcohol, (of the specified gravity at least of 835) and agitate them occa- 
sionally during twenty-four hours, without applying heat. The muriates 
of lime and magnesia will thus be dissolved, while any muriate of soda will 
remain undissolved. To remove the former more completely when the 
solution is poured off, add to the residue about twice its weight of the same 
alcohol, and allow them to stand for some hours, agitating frequently. 
And when the liquor is poured off, wash the undissolved matter with a 
small portion of alcohol, which add to the former liquors. 

‘ Although muriate of soda by itself is insoluble, or rarely so, in alcohol 
of this strength, yet, when submitted to its action along with muriate of 
lime or of magnesia, a little of it is dissolved. To guard against error 
from this, therefore, evaporate or distil the alcoholic solution to dryness, 
and submit the dry mass again to the action of alcohol in smaller quantity 
than before ; any muriate of soda which had been dissolved will now 
remain undissolved, and may be added to the other portion, or at least 
any quantity of it dissolved must be extremely minute. A slight trace of 
muriate of lime, or of magnesia, may adhere to the muriate of soda, but 
when a sufficient quantity of alcohol has been employed, the quantity is 
scarcely appreciable; and the trivial errors from these two circumstances 
counteract each other, and so far serve to give the result more nearly 
accurate. , 

‘ Evaporate the alcohol of the solution, or draw it off by distillation. To 
the solid matter add sulphuric acid, so as to expel the whole murtatic 
acid ; and expose the residue to a heat approaching to redness to remove 
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anv excess of sulphuric acid. By lixiviations with a small portion of 
water the sulphate of magnesia will be dissolved, the sulphate of lime 
remaining undissolved, and the quantities of each, after exposure to a low 
red heat, will ge proportions of lime and magnesia. The quantity of 
soda will be found from the weight of the muriate of soda, heated to red- 
ness, and the quantities of the acids will be determined in the same manner 
as in the general formula. 

‘This method is equally proper to discover other ingredients which are 
more rarely present in mineral waters. This alumine will remain in the 
state of sulphate of alumine, along with the sulphate of magnesia, and 
may be detected by precipitation, by bicarbonate of ammeonia. Silex will 
remain with the muriate of soda after the action of the alcohol, and will 
be obtained on dissolving that salt in water, and iron will be discovered 
by the colour it will give to the concentrated liquors, or the dry residues, 
in one or other of the steps of the operation.’—p. 275. 


That Mr. Maugham has made some improvements on the ori- 
ginal work we most willingly testify ; but that he has done all that 
was requisite to bring it, as the title we e states, ‘‘ down to the 
present state of chemical science,” we flatly deny. The extremely 
defective arrangement in the original work, he could not well have 
improved without entirely recomposing the book, but he might at 
least have obviated much of the inconvenience by a good index, or 
an intelligible table of contents, both of which are extremely defi- 
cient and inaccurate. Mr. Maugham indeed, to make room, it may 
be presumed, for his additions, has left out the very useful 
enumeration of the tests in the original. Were the work our 
property, we should not hesitate a moment to recall the copies 
already issued, and add a new index with the original enumeration 
of the tests, as of the utmost consequence to its character and sale. 





Ant. 1V.—Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, from the Peace of 
Utrecht. By Lord John Russell. Vol. 2.4to. London: Murray. 1829. 


Tue dignity as well as usefulness of history, depends on the supe- 
riority which each succeeding age assumes over that which pre- 
ceded it. This idea of increased power to judge rightly, by a 
certain law of succession is common to every period. It matters 
not whether science have retrogaded or advanced; whether men 
have or have not become greater lovers of truth, the mere circum- 
stance of looking back upon an age, gives the confidence of a 
superior wisdom, and when men think at all upon past occur- 
rences, they generally regard them as the results of actions which 
proceeded from beings less enlightened than themselves. Unless, 
in fact, this be virtually the case, experience loses her worth, 
and history its office. No record is of much value which is not 
cotemporaneous with the event recorded. Chronicles are plain 
simple statements of facts, and they lose their importance in pro- 
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portion to the distance of time between their composition and the 
occurrences they relate. History, considered as distinct from the 
bare chronicling of facts, is employed in observing them in thei 
connection, in deriving from them new truths of political wisdom, 
or additional proofs of old ones. There is, hence, an assumption 
of philosophy in its composition, a bona fide assurance on the 
part of the writer, that the learning of the age, and his own faculty 
of reasoning, have enabled him to set the traditions which have 
come to his knowledge, in their most striking and useful light. 
Weare, therefore, bound to conclude, that to render history of 
actual value, both the historian and the period in which he lives, 
must possess some singular advantages. The qualifications neces- 
sary for the writer of history, have been often discussed, and the 
subject has been already so fully considered, that it offers littl 
opportunity for novel remark. But this is not the case with 
respect to the character which should distinguish the age in which 
the history of any past and interesting period is written. It has 
almost escaped observation, that the truth and philosophical just- 
ness of this valuable species of composition depend, in a very 
important degree, on the state of national manners and _ public 
thought. Ofso great weight are these things on historical litera- 
ture, that unless we can suppose men In an extraordinary manner 
free from the common influences of habit and circumstance, 
we must be assured that not a chapter in a history is written 
which has not been modified by the prevailing genius of the times. 
It may be easily conceived, that it is not the bare fact of living 
after the occurrence of certain events, that will enable an author, 
as is commouly supposed, to write their history. It will be believed 
with equal facility, that in the succession of ages, there is no meta- 
rage necessity for the progressive increase of mental light. 
oth theory and experience are against such a supposition. 
But it is also further to be observed, that as no one period te- 
sembles, in the character of either its occurrences or its notions, those 
which nearest preceded it, sothe men of that particular generation 
will be, more or less, fitted rightly to estimate the state of a nation 
or the world during those periods. Thus, an age which follows 
one of great political dejection, and in which people are just re- 
joicing in the fervency of emancipation, will produce few men 
capable of writing with calm, unprejudiced, and philosophical 
minds, the history of a monarchy. In the same manner a time 
famous for bold enterprise and many wars, will be found an un- 
favourable reporter of one distinguished only by the flourishing 
state of literature and the arts. It ‘would be easy to enumerate 
a vast variety of similar instances, and some of a less obvious kind, 
but it is not necessary, as the truth is too clear to need illustration. 
But while it is thus evident that there are periods in which, so fat 
as history is a species of popular literature, it is not likely ‘0 
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flourish, it is also equally true, that there are times peculiariy well 
fitted for its composition. in the revolutions of azes we discover 
4 sort of cycle in the appearance and disappearance of great, social, 
and political phenomena, or rather, | ape, oe We may trace a species 
of parallelism between one age an another. It most generally 
happens, that these corresponding periods are very distant from 
each other, and their resemblance, consequently, is not to be traced 
at first sight. But we believe that the attentive study of history 
would lay open many curious particulars in this respect, and that 
their discovery would lead to some valuable principles for our 
vuidance, in estimating the nature and validity of historical evi- 
dence. There can be little doubt, however, that the same ruling 
spirit frequently appears in the character of two far separated ages. 
We are able to discover under the thin veil of external customs, 
the same stern or licentious feeling, the same eager and earnest 
desire after improvement or relaxation of moral vigour—we can 
see on each side the wide gaping chasm of time, the same founda- 
tion rocks, the same overshadowing trees, and the same soil. Or 
there appears to us looking from the eminence of advanced ages, an 
original sameness in the view, and we feel inclined to determine 
that, by some mysterious operation of events, the character of past 
times is given to the present. 

An historian may find an important help in a proper attention 
to this circumstance. Whether his mind be or be not open to 
prejudice, he cannot fail of seeing events with a clearer eye, if he 
be assisted by the peculiar genius of his own age. He will 
have a better general notion of how incidents follow each other; 
how they are influenced in their occurrence ; what were the motives 
which directed the principal actors in the scene ; and what were 
the general causes of failure or success in particular undertakings : 
if the historian be a man of talent, it is evident he will be able 
to convert all this into useful principles of reasoning ; if he should 
be under the influence of popular feeling and prejudice, it is equally 
certain that he will have, in the prevailing spirit of the times, his 
greatest and best safeguard. But it is not necessary to confine 
this idea to ages, in which a positive similarity of character can 
be traced. There may be some one striking circumstance at- 
tending two periods, which mav render the history of the earlier 
remarkably interesting to the later, and which may be a guiding 
string to the writer, through the most difficult portions of his 
undertaking. To turn now to the valuable and talented work 
before us, we think we discover a real and important appropri- 
ateness in its contents to the present times, and that it has been 
composed at a period when the historian possessed many of the 
createst advantages for executing his undertaking with ability. 
To institute a full illustration of our meaning, would lead us far 
into the depths of political discussion, which it is not our purpose 
lere to introduce. But, taking a single glance at the subject 
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which lay before the author when he commenced his work, we 
can hardly remember a theme of more importance than that which 
has employed his pen. 

Modern Europe has exhibited, from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century to the present time, a true epitome of the 
history of the world. Ravaging wars, mighty revolutions, the 
ruin of kingdoms, the establishment of new dynasties, and a rapid 
succession of almost every system of religious belief and philoso- 
phical theory, these have all left a broad dark line on the chart of 
public history. Having happened near our own times, the various 
events to which we refer, have, it is true, no mystery about them. 
We see them in substance, not shadow ; and they hence lose some- 
thing of the grandeur in which, otherwise, the whole tremendous 
scene would appear involved. At the time from which the 
narrative of Lord John Russell commences, the seed was sown 
which was to produce such a plentiful harvest of destruction, 
Louis XIV. was, we might almost say, the last of the old kings 
of the earth, for he was the last European monarch whom men 
regarded with the feelings of courtiers ; the last who was venerated 
and served with adulation that proceeded, not from a manly loyalty, 
butfrom the love and admiration of kingly adornments, and the pomp 
and splendour of his palace. But there was even in the most brilliant 

eriod of his reign, signs of approaching decay. There was a fiction 
in the sentiments and opinions of the times. Literature accommo- 
dated itself by a forced complacency to the formality of the court. 
Religion was introduced with pomp into the royal chapel, and the 
altar and the cross were set up between the trophies of generals on 
one side, and the flattery-fumed throne on the other. Politicians 
and economists reasoned with vigour, great armies were raised and 
gained mighty victories; the nation heard a song of triumph con- 
tinually resounding, and everything which could render a monarch 
illustrious, or a people proud, was, to all appearance, the posses- 
sion of Louis XIV. and France. But never was glory more evi- 
dently evanescent to the eye of a careful observer. The French 
literature of this age was itself a proof that some great change 
would soon take place ; it was servilely elegant, but it was sedate 
and calm. It dared not employ the clear voice of unincumbered 
truth, but both preacher and poets spoke as if they would willingly 
utter sentiments which, as courtiers, they might not. The genius 
of war and politics were, in the same manner, obliged to submit 
to the glozing spirit of the age; every thing was to be triumphant 
to please the taste of the monarch, and generals and ministers 
described battles, planned campaigns, and calculated accordingly. 

Whenever a king thus wishes to be flattered, or a great nation 
is amused with a show of glory, of whatever kind it may be, it's 
a sure sign of the ruin of either the one or the other, If this rum 
be averted, it must be by one of those terrible revolutions which 
convulse and change the whole system, and which instantly bring 
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men back to that only real state of nature—social life, in which 
natural wants are satisfied more certainly and pleasantly by the 
institution of government, but in which, to have every thing right, 
no want or good must be — by an imaginary greatness. 
When it is so, corruption is in the very breast of the state, for the 
support of men and nations must be substantial, and though a sup- 
positious good may, for a short period, be found sufficient to keep 
the human fabric standing, it will soon be found a vain and in- 
adequate foundation. 

The other great countries of Europe presented a different aspect 
to that of France. Commerce had been like a sea changing its 
basin, and had left the shores deserted which it once strewed with 
riches. Small independent states had become tributary to the 
more powerful ones, and thus given a different appearance to the 
whole political map. Fixed notions respecting the balance of 
power, were strongly influencing the diplomatists of every court, 
and affecting the fate of whatever countries had not the means of 
preserving their individual independence. There were, therefore, 
some nations rising with full strength into new consequence : 
others in an equilibrium of internal decay and present nit atin, 
while the remainder were fast sinking into total insignificance. 
Lord John Russell has devoted the early part of this second volume 
of his history to a survey of the states of Europe about the period 
to which we are alluding; and he has executed his design with 
greattruth and ability. Passing over the introductory observations, 
in which he mentions two or three of the principal causes to which 
he would attribute the decline of nations, he thus proceeds :— 


‘The republic of Venice, the link between ancient and modern history, 
was declining rapidly at this period. The order and regularity of her 
government giving force and effect to the activity of her commerce, had 
caused this singular city to flourish, when the benefits of justice and 
internal peace were unknown to the feudal monarchies of Europe. The 
same advantages had for a long time made her sway popular on the con- 
tinent of Italy, where the people rallied to the cry of St. Mark, against 
the tyranny of their provincial nobles. When, however, the benefits of 
order and commerce became more general, Venice sunk in importance : 
the discovery of a new passage to India, and the increase of the maritime 
force of England, France, and Spain, at length reduced her to insig- 
uificance. In this position, the cautious statesmen of Venice sought 
safety in a passive neutrality. Her timid policy, however, did not pre- 
serve her from the most flagrant insults during the great war which sig- 
nalised the commencement of the eighteenth century. On the one side, 
Prince Eugene did not scruple to take by assault a fort guarded by 
Venetian troops; on the other hand, the French paid little respect to the 
flag of therepublic. In this humiliating situation, the despotic aristocracy 
of the Lagune shewed no resentment; and the descent of the republic 
grew more rapid as it proceeded. The public creditor was left unpaid for 
‘IX or seven years together; morals, never very virtuous, sunk to the 
vilest degree; and the Venetian nobles, once famed for their wisdom and 
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their fortitude, now planned nothing further than a love intrigue, and 
shewed no spirit but in taking vengeance on a rival. 

‘Holland, though less advanced in her descent, was in a similar 
position. The expenses of the Succession War, amounting to three 
hundred and fifty millions of florins, and the large accumulations of her 
public debt, induced her principal statesmen to exchange the activity and 
enterprise which, ever since her separation from Spain, had characterised 
her policy, for a more sober and less splendid system of inoffensive mo- 
deration. ‘But this moderation itself,” says a modern writer, * might 
become a source of great danger to a state which had voluntarily placed 
herself in the first rank: from the time that she ceased to keep up her 
military force, she declined insensibly, and lost, little by little, her im. 
portance in the eyes of the sovereigns and nations of Europe.” Thus we 
see an example of the progress of decline in Europe ;—over-exertion in 
war leads to private distress and public inaction ;—a long peace and a 
consciousness of timidity relax all the fibres of courage and patriotism, 
till by degrees the nation loses, as it were, its vital energy,—the cohesion 
of its parts ceases, and the mass crumbles to pieces. 

‘A question here occurs to an observer of the rise and decline of na- 
tions. Holland, by the freedom of her institutions, and by commerce, 
which is the attendant of freedom, had gained a station in Europe far 
above her physical and geographical importance. She had enjoyed this 
power to the utmost. Spain, her old tyrant, was reduced to subject 
herself to many hard conditions in favour of Dutch commerce. The 
minister of foreign affairs of Lewis the Fourteenth had knocked at the 
door of the Dutch pensionary to implore peace for his master. She had 
burdened her finances by these efforts, and made herself unequal to carry 
on a similar contest in a similar manner. At this point a doubt arises, 
whether it would not have been better for her independence, to have 
asserted herself at all hazards, rather than to have fallen insensibly intoa 
state of contempt. The worst that could have happened to her in the 
struggle could not have been more painful, and would have been less 
degrading, than the slow and gradual extinction of her energies. Why 
did she not take this spirited course?) The answer is, that any violent 
effort to maintain her influence abroad would have brought on a con- 
vulsion at home. The increase of taxes would have led to a bankruptey, 
and, with the credit of the state, the ancient aristocratical authorities 
would probably have been overturned. It was, therefore, the interest of 
the governors of Holland to keep things qniet, to temporise with every 
difficulty, and to elude any bold resolution. 

* Of the northern powers, Denmark and Sweden must likewise b 
placed among those whose importance was on the decline. The Danish 
navy was still remarkable for the skilful construction of its ships, and the 
hardy valour of its sailors ; but the king received a subsidy from England, 
on condition of furnishing 6000 troops when required, which reduced 
him, so long as he received it, to a political dependence on Great 
Britain. 

‘ Sweden had lost the best portion of her power by the rash ambition 0! 
Charles the Twelfth. Upon his death the nobles having gained the 
ascendency, excluded the Duke of Holstein, and conferred the crown 00 
Ulrica Eleonora, the youngest sister of Charles: she immediately ' 
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aored it to her husband, Frederic, prince of Hesse Cassel, who was not 
silowed to reign till he had ratified the new institutions, which converted 
the government into an aristocracy. The diet was to meet only every 
‘hree years; but a permanent and secret committee, consisting of one 
hundred members, always subsisted. The disposal of all employments 
was given to the senate, where, as well as in the states, the grossest cor- 
ruption prevailed, In 1721 Sweden signed the treaty of Nystadt, which 
formally reduced her to insignificance. By this peace she yielded Livonia 
‘od Esthonia, with part of Ingria and Finland, to Russia; Stettin and a 
creat part of Pomerania, to Prussia; the duchies of Bremen and Werden, 
o Hanover. The loss of Livonia especially, the province from which she 
drew her supplies of corn, made the subsistence of her people precarious. 
‘Among the powers which at this time were sinking, or at best, sta- 
twonary, we may place Spain. The lowest point of her decline, indeed, 
had been during the indolent reign of Charles the Second. It is true, 
likewise, that from the commencement of the Succession War she had 
begun to improve, both in wealth and in the discipline of her military and 
naval force; but she moved at so very dignified a pace, that, in compa- 
rison with the rest of Europe, her progress was imperceptible, and she 
ippeared to be standing still. So low, indeed, had she been brought by 
ihe religious tyranny to which she had been subjected, and the consequent 
degradation of her kings, that she could descend no further ; nor would it 
have been difficult, by removing the trammels which obstructed all 
thought and action, to have made a title to the gratitude of future ages. 
But Philip the Fifth, though he came of a more stirring race, and from 
aless bigoted country, brought none of the qualities that men expected 
to find in him: he was grave, cold, melancholy, and silent, without 
imagination, without energy, meanly and timidly superstitious. Brave in 
the field of battle, kind and generous to those about him, with con- 
siderable powers of conversation :—all these qualities were rendered 
uscless by his indifference, his extreme shyness, and his implicit obedience 
to his wile. His days were past in the most regular monotony; with no 
society but that of the queen, and nothing like diversion but the regular 
ceremony of sho: ting the tame animals which the peasantry drove before 
him. He was vain and fond of praise, indeed; but all his notions of 
government were a servile copy of what he had seen in France. In pur- 
suance of these ideas, he fancied, when he had increased the army and 
navy, founded an academy of the Spanish language, and talked in lofty 
terms of his power, that he had acquired the glory of Lewis the Four- 
teenth. Another notion, still more fatal, which he borrowed from others, 
re that by excluding the commerce and manufactures of England, he 
should bring commerce and manufactures to Spain. Even these schemes, 
ae they were, he had not strength of mind to follow out. Except 
os ; 7 in the hands of some projector, who promised to cure all 
Base . ne state with a nostrum, he was liable to fall into fits of me- 
wie’ ene Fmnsgga to insanity. He would remain for weeks 
a ae reading a paper, without shaving his beard, almost 
naan e . a Presngacen. wpon the prospect of the ceath of his 
rs poet . ress, resume his cheerfulness, and dream of inheriting 
is din lo the day of his death, his affections, his hopes, 
Jects, were all in the country of his birth. In such hands were 
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placed, without limit, without control, the fortunes of ten millions of 
people in Spain, and the greater portion of the New World. On his 
dominions the sun never set,—in his mind a ray of understanding 
scarcely ever beamed. 

‘ Austria, under the ancient house of Hapsburg, was at this tim 
stationary, if not stagnant. The vigour of the race appeared to be worn 
out, and the reigning princes were like modern Romans,—proud from , 
tradition of greatness, but destitute of the qualities by which that great. 
ness had been acquired. A want of talent and energy in the successors 
of Charles the Fifth, the sleep and sloth of a confirmed despotism, with 
much of that bigotry which infected the councils of Spain, gave au air of 
listlessness and languor to the fair inheritance of the second monarchy of 
Europe. Her finances laboured, her army scarcely exceeded 60,000 men; 
and while France, England, and the north of Germany, glittered with 
constellations of scientific and literary genius, Austria lay buried in dark- 
ness. ‘The inert force, however, of her large and fertile dominions, with 
the warlike spirit of her peasantry, contributed to maintain a great power, 
which might at a future time be called forth.’—vol. ii. pp. 5—11. 

Of France we have already spoken. The author has not, we 
apprehend, paused sufficiently in his view of that country. Neither 
had Louis XIV. placed her at the head of Europe, nor were the 
general circumstances of overburdened finances, and an imbecile 
prince, the — features which characterized the departing 
grandeur of the French empire. None of these are sufficient to 


shake an old established monarchy to the foundations as that of 
this great kingdom was shaken. A deficient revenue may oppress 


a government for a while; but not overthrow it. A weakand 
vicious ruler may enrage a people against himself, but not anni- 
hilate their principles of loyalty. Forsome time before the death 
of the late king, ~ naa was in fact a fallen country. Its pretended 
glory had been in reality a shadow, and when the successor of that 
ee Reaper monarch came to the throne, he found the crown already 
shorn of its honours. But in relation to the other states of Europe, 
France was in a situation of important interest. It was not more 
by her own internal weakness than by the powerful and active spirit 
of other governments, that her condition was so deplorable. All 
the agents which confer strength, importance, and freedom upon 
nations were abroad; while other countries bent them to their 
purposes and interests, she lay dormant; the principle of sel 
renovation had been left too long buried to be ever again called 
into action, and she was thus suffering not only from decay, but 
from an incapacity to struggle amid other and more healthy states. 

England was, as is represented by the author, the most firmly 
settled on its basis of all the great European powers. Though she 
had been torn by as many contests, both domestic and foreign, % 
chequer the history of any nation in the world, she had never lost 
that freedom of character which distinguished her even 10 the 
worst times of her monarchy. There may be traced a striking 
contrast between the state of England in all periods, and that 0! 
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France in the time of Louis. The reign of that king was remark- 
able, as we have already observed, for a splendour which was made 
to supply the real requisites of national prosperity ; which was for 
a time regarded by the people as a sure and substantial good, and 
was permitted to lure them so long from the straight forward path 
of peace and freedom, that the whole body became sick, and the 
only true principles on which social happiness can be established 
lost. England was never in this condition. There was never a 
time when the nation had not some great object of practical worth 
before it, or when the people forgot their righte as citizens, or their 
duties as subjects, for an artificial species of refinement. The oc- 
casions for war have always been areal or supposed necessity ; pride 
has been felt in the success of arms; but the rejoicing fora victory 
1s always accompanied with a recollection of the advantages to be 
expected. Rebellions, revolutions, and all the variety of plots and 
conspiracies, except that of the 5th of November, have been for 
some right or privilege which concerned the houses or property of 
the subject. The character of all the public institutions has in the 
same manner been always formed on the principles of strict utility ; 
and, long before other kingdoms regarded any profession but that 
of a warrior fit for a man of honour, England had learnt to regard 
her merchants and manufacturers as worthy of equal esteem with 
her highest nobles. Had Louis XIV. had this country instead of 
France, on which to employ his genius and his love of display and 
pomp, he could not have succeeded in his projects without making 
the nation at the same time powerfuland opulent. But the difference 
of character in the two countries had led to equally opposite results, 
and at the time to which the retrospect of our author refers, it 
was practically shown how important are the sentiments of a 
75 lle plain correct estimate of national glory—to the esta- 
blishment of their government, and domestic institutions on the 
firmest basis. 

The victories of Blenheim and Ramillies had given terror to the 
name of England in the different courts where any opposition might 
be made to her interests ; the system of public credit, which Mon- 
tague first, and Walpole afterwards, supported, established its com- 
mercial prosperity; and, as the author further observes, the Whig 
party, by the resolution and abilities of its members, made the poli- 
tical struggles attendant on the situation of the newly established 
royal family, a means of strengthening the country. 

Next to Great Britain is mentioned the scarcely recognized 
empire of Russia. There is something well worthy the attention 
of the historian, in the progress of this nation to its present condi- 
tion. The change from barbarism to comparative refinement, has 

en rapid to an almost unparallelled degree, and there is hardly 
a nation im the world which presents a more remarkable scene to 
the political speculator. Never did history more eloquently appeal 
‘0 sovereigns than she does in her record of Peter the Great ; 
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never was it demonstrated so clearly, of what mighty benefit on, 
monarch may be to almost countless generations of men. Lord 
John Russell has observed on the character and policy of Peter 
with great justness and ingenuity. He has rightly remarked, that 
he united in himself the most opposite qualities, and by that union 
alone was enabled to effect the extraordinary designs he formed. 
Though it was, undoubtedly, a wonderful sight to see a man 
accomplished in all the arts of life, yet retaining the violent and 
cruel passions of a barbarian, there 1s every reason to expect 
that such will always be the case with men rising at once above 
the spirit of the age or country in which they have their birth, 
But however this may be, the great Emperor of the Russians was, 
of all others, the best adapted to raise such a people as those over 
whom he reigned, to the highest point of civilization they wer 
then capable of reaching. His active mind made him inquiring; 
his determination enabled him to overcome the difficulties of his 
situation ; and his ambition and love of experiment, led him to 
devote whatever knowledge he gained to practical uses. He had 
not been softened in his manners by an acquaintance with the 
arts, and he had not learned to love them sufficiently for their own 
sake, to seek to introduce them among his subjects. He desired 
to see his country well defended, well supplied with resources, 
and likely to rise gradually to the first rank among the other Euro- 
pean states. These objects he effected, and, as our author observes, 
had he only possessed genius, and been deficient in that stern and 
savage resolution which tinged his character with cruelty, but 
gave steadiness to his purpose, he would have obtained a place 
among the worthies of past times, but would most probably never 
have succeeded, as he did, in setting Russia on her present power- 
ful basis. 

Prussia was also rising in importance, and like the last-mentioned 
state, owed her rank and prosperity to the boldness and ability of 
one man. Were the taste of the day given to parallels, we do not 
know what two characters would afford the subject of a more in- 
teresting one, than Peter the Great and Frederick of Prussia. 
They were both men of the highest talents; both had difficulties 
of the worst kind to contend with in their rise; neither of them 
was born to a kingdom which had before their birth possessed 
any considerable importance among the other nations of Europe, 
and they had each to exert themselves, in a way which would 
have daunted any men but those of great originality, as well as 
strength, of intellect. 

The Pontifical states were among those whom the author ranks 
as on the decline. They had been yearly losing their political 
consideration. A variety of causes had contributed to this 
circumstance, the detail of which is not entered into, and we pass 
with the author, to the commencement of his narrative. The point 
of time from which it again starts in this second volume of the 
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history, is, When the Duke of Bourbon obtained the first place in 
the French ministry, in room of the Duke of Orleans. Cireum- 
stances had recommended this man to a situation from which his 
character and manners would have for ever kept him; and he 
made such a use of his power, as might have been expected by a 
minister of his character. He was entirely under the power of 
Madame de Prie, a woman of the most abandoned morals, but 
who had so completely blinded him, that he resigned himself wil- 
lingly to her directions. It was not likely that France would im- 
prove in its circumstances, or that the government would acquire 
any additional strength, with a man like this at the head of ber 
councils. Corruption took a stronger hold of every part of the 
state, uncertainty and bad policy entered into the negotiations on 
which the external defence of the nation depended, and the 
country took another long stride towards that abyss of ruin into 
which she was shortly after to fa!l. 

Many and various were the conflicting interests which continued 
in full play after Philip V. had become a member of the quadruple 
alliance. The demands of that monarch on the emperor, were 
such as the latter was not at all likely, or, perhaps, in a situation 
to grant. He was desired to obtain the ratification of his resigna- 
tion of the Spanish sovereignty from the states of the empire, 
and to cease from confering the order of the Golden Fleece. The 
emperor, on the other hand, desired Philip to obtain a ratifica- 
tion of his resignation of the Italian dominions belonging to his 
crown, by the Cortes, which he would not do. Philip also had 
reason for complaint against England. Her possession of Gibral- 
tarand Minorea was a grievous offence to him. George I. had 
given him to understand, that he would satisfy his wishes in this 
respect, and had actually written him a letter, promising him that 
on the first favourable opportunity, he would, with the consent 
of the parliament, make the proposed resignations. Philip, it is 
said, concluded peace in full expectation of finding this letter 
acted upon: and when he found himself disappointed, lost no 
occasion for venting his displeasure. It appears, however, that 
there was more virulence than justice in these complaints. The 
English king had said, with consent of my parliament ; and the 
question is, whether Philip or George I. had given too much or 
too little force to this all-important limitation of the ceneral and 
otherwise decided promise. Philip, it is certain, would not have 
acceded to the alliance of which he had lately become a member, 
had he not fully believed there would be no longer a bar to his 
wishes, in regard to Gibraltar and Minorca, and had, therefore, 
sufficient cause to complain, if it can be supposed that he had 
reason given him to believe that the parliament would make no 
opposition to the monarch on the subject. The affair was see 
disputed both at home and abroad, and the English people too 


the warmest interest in the debate; violently opposing popular 
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opinion to the resignation of places of such importance, at the 
conclusion of a war in which their arms had been successful, and 
which had had its commencement in an unjust cause. The 
dispute, however, was shortly to be put an end to by one of 
those strange circumstances which give a singular variety to the 
pages of history, by showing the influence of human caprice, even 
over minds with whom power was, at one time, the greatest good. 
But we turn to the words of our author, as it is one of the best 
passages of a general nature in the history :— 


‘In the beginning of the year 1724, Philip the Fifth suddenly declared 
his intention to resign his crown, and in a few days completed his purpose, 
Taking with him only a small part of his househoid, so small that evep 
his hunting establishment was omitted, he retired to San Ildefonso, other- 
wise known by the name of La Granja. This palace is situated on the 
north side of the mountains which divide Old from New Castile, forming 
a strong contrast to the Escurial, which is on the south side of the same 
mountains. While the Escurial, in gloomy grandeur, frowns over an 
arid territory, the cheerful aspect of San Ildefonso rises among low hills 
covered with trees, and refreshed by numerous streams of water. In the 
immediate neighbourhood are the succulent pastures where the Merino 
sheep feed, and are shorn; at a short distance is the city of Segovia, 
renowned for its admirable Roman aqueduct, and its Gothic castle, better 
known to romance than to history. Here Philip had expended immense 
sums, not only in building a palace, but likewise in making fountains to 
imitate Versailles; and it must be confessed, that La Granja, inferior in 
size and grandeur, far surpassed its model in beauty and agreeable variety. 
Here the king retired, at the age of thirty-nine, with an ambitious and 
worldly queen of thirty-one, leaving the throne to a son in his seventeenth, 
and a daughter-in-law in her sixteenth year. His renunciation of greatness 
was, to all appearance, total and unqualified; in the act of abdication he 
required nothing more than the regular payment of a pension of one 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds yearly. A letter which he wrote to 
his son, contained pious exhortations on the duties of a Christian, and 
some directions for the worship of the Virgin, but none for the government 
of a kingdom. 

‘This singular act naturally excited astonishment, and _ politicians 
wearied themselves in conjectures upon the cause of it. Some attributed 
it to the imbecility, others to the deep policy, of the king; some to the 
ambitious jealousy of the grandees, some to the culpable advice of the 
confessor. Facts which have since come to light, enable us, in some 
degree, to clear up the mystery. It appears, by the concurrent testimony 
of the best-informed persons, that Philip, subject to a constitutional 
melancholy, was tormented by scruples with respect to his right to the 
crown; that he had even meditated abandoning the throne to his com- 
petitor, the archduke ; that these scruples had been combated and over- 
come by his former confessors, Robinet and D’Aubenton; but that their 
successor, Bermudez, had indulged him in the notion, that the title, which 
was faulty in him, would be valid in his son. It appears, likewise, that 
Philip, at once scrupulous and indolent, was much harassed by the 
details of daily business ; and that, far from intending to retire altogether 
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from power, he dictated from Valsain not only the principal measures of 
vovernment, but likewise the distribution of places and rewards. For 
this purpose, Grimaldo, his most trusty minister, retired with him to San 
lidefunso; and the office of secretary for foreign affairs was given to Don 
Juan Bautista Orendayn, the principal clerk of the office. When Marshal 
Tessé, the new ambassador from the court of France, stopped at San 
Ildefonso on his way to Madrid, Grimaldo said to him, ‘* The king is not 
dead, nor am I.” 

‘ This mode of government could not fail to be highly inconvenient. Ac- 
cordingly, the new ministers soon began to resent the interference of 
Philip; they even went so far as to propose a diminution of his pension ; 
and although Lewis would not listen to so harsh a measure, yet, in other 
matters, he was glad to shew that he wore the crown. Marshal Tesseé 
himself declared, that this farce of ‘* king and no king” could not long 
continue; and probably these dissensions might have led to some public 
rupture, had not the young king died of the small-pox, after a reign of 
eight months. During this time he had made himself greatly acceptable 
to the grandees by his popular manners; and to the ministry by his atten- 
tion to business, combined with a proper deference for their opinion. In- 
deed, during his short reign, he had committed no fault of importance ; 
unless it be reckoned one, that, with the vivacity of a school-boy, he had 
sallied forth at night to see the town, and had stolen fruit from his own 
gardens, that he might enjoy the surprise of the gardeners the next morning. 
His chief anxiety arose from the conduct of his wife, who, without any 
decided gallantry, was more gay and frolicksome than became a queen of 
Spain. But what girl of fifteen would submit, unless by force, to the tire- 
some ceremonial of the Spanish court ? 

‘The conduct of Philip, upon hearing of the danger of his son, was 
marked by his usual weakness. He ordered a will to be presented to 
Lewis for his signature, restoring the crown to himself; this will was 
signed by the prince when in a delirium; and, upon his death, Philip 
entered Madrid with the insignia and guards of royalty. Thinking it ne- 
cessary, however, to consult a junta of divines on the propriety of his 
resuming the crown, they replied, to his great surprise and mortification, 
that he could not violate the vow he had made; but that he might exercise 
the regency in the name of his son Ferdinand. Philip was so confounded, 
that he determined to return to San Ildefonso ; but the queen, of a more 
manly temper, burst forthin invectives against the Jesuit Permudez,to whom 
she imputed the decision. She called him a traitor, a Judas, and de- 
clared that, were she in the agonies of death, she would rather die without 
sacraments than receive them from so wicked a man. The assafeta, im- 
proving upon the passion of the queen, made a violent apostrophe to the 
king himself, which made him turn pale with fear or anger. ‘ Hold your 
tongue,” exclaimed the queen, “ you will kill the king.” ‘* What does 
that signify ?” answered the virago, “if he dies, it is only one man the 
less; but if he quits the throne, his people, his children, and his king- 
dom, are ruined.” To complete the effect of these domestic scenes, the 
queen brought into play, first, the council of Castile, who spoke in behalf 
of the public safety; and, secondly, the papal nuncio, who, with a hardy 
conscience, told Philip he would take upon himself, before God, all the 
guilt incurred by the violation of his vow. Upon this, the scrupulous 
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monarch no longer hesitated, and, much to the displeasure of the nobility, 
resumed the crown. 

‘The first consequences of his resumed authority were curious and 
important. The Congress of Cambray, after many delays, had at length 
met; but their discussions seemed interminable, and the time was con- 
sumed between futile proposals and mutual feasting. In the long-pending 
disputes on the subject of Italy, the King of Spain required that Mantua, 
Mirandola, and other places, which had been united to his dominion by 
the emperor, should be restored to their former masters, and that the 
boundary between the Austrian territory and the Duchy of Parma should 
be strictly defined. The Austrian court had very differeut views: no 
longer valuing the sovereignty of the Netherlands, cramped as it was by 
the barrier treaty, the attention of the emperor was turned towards the 
aggrandisement of his family in Italy, from which country he drew large 
and seemingly inexhaustible supplies. At the same time, he developed 
two other projects, which caused much speculation and alarm. By the 
first of these, with a view to compensate for the restrictions on commerce, 
to which he had been obliged to submit by the barrier treaty, he created a 
company at Ostend, with the exclusive privilege of trading to the East and 
West Indies. The maritime powers, especially Holland, exclaimed against 
this act, as a violation of the most solemn engagements. By the fifth 
article of the treaty of Munster, the trade to the Indies was granted to 
Holland, to the exclusion of the Netherlands; and it was laid down in 
the treaty of Utrecht, that the possessor of the Netherlands should abide 
by the obligations of the King of Spain. Although right in the argument, 
however, and justified by the letter of treaties, the maritime powers would 
have done better if they had renounced advantages which could not be 
carried into effect without exciting a hostile spirit in the nation which 
submitted to them. Indeed, it frequently happens, that the positive ad- 
vantages of a treaty are more than counterbalanced by the animosity they 
provoke in the party which is bound by unjust or humiliating conditions.’— 
vol. ii. pp. 19—25. 

But we must pass from this interesting and agitating period 
of modern European history, to that portion of the an which 
more particularly relates to our own country. There are several 
passages, however, which we pass over with regret, as we should have 
had pleasure, did our space allow it, in giving the noble author's 
view of many of the most important events with which the 
story of the last hundred years has been checquered. Modern 
history, and that especially of the period of which we are speaking, 
has an interest peculiar to itself as distinguished from that of 
remoter times. Since the introduction of new theories of political 
power, of the relation of one country to another, and of the ad- 
vantages of commercial intercourse, the whole face of Europe has 
not been more changed than the nature and spirit of history. Io 
past ages, the narrative of the fortunes of one nation might be 
written without more than a bare allusion to those of others, and 
the mind of a reader could never for a moment lose sight of that 
small distinct part of the human family, in the general interests of 
the world at large. A striking change has taken place in this 
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respect, and the work of Lord John Russell affords an excellent 
illustration of our remark. It is a great picture of the world, 
changed into one mighty battle-tield, where one part of the warring 
host is engaged, another reposing under shelter, and another heaped 
together in indiscriminate ruin, but all forming a part of the same 
great army. 

The reign of George I. forms an epoch in the history of this 
country, which deserves a more than ordinary attention from the 
political student. The most important of the opinions which have 
for the last few years occupied men’s consideration, had then 
their origin, and were not mere questions of party interest, but 
the absolute and essential principles of right policy. There is also 
something curious in the appearance of the king and his ministers, 
George was, as the author represents him, a German prince, with 
much of the rudeness, and greatly addicted to, the habits of the 
princes of his native country. His three ministers, Baron Both- 
man, Count Bernsdorf and Bohethan, were all almost equally 
unadapted to have been the counsellors of the monarch of a 
country like England. The ministers Townshend and Walpole, 
had to contend with difficulties of the worst kind; they had a 
strong party to oppose, secret enemies under the disguise of 
friends, and a master exposed to his own jealous feelings, and 
the insidious attacks of parasites. The author has given an ex- 
cellent view of the important affairs of this period. The nar- 
rative is temperate and philosophical in its spirit, and may be 
read with satisfaction by readers of all parties. There are also 
some passages in it in which the author has put forth all his 
strength as an historian, and shown considerable taleut in that 
difficult but excellent task for an historical writer, the delineation 
of character. Of these sketches we shall give a specimen in the 
‘wg he has drawn of Sir Robert Walpole, a statesman, who 

as met with a warm admirer and excellent advocate in Lord 
John Russell. We must pass over the consideration of his political 
career and measures into which the author has entered at length, 
and take that part only which refers to the general or private 
character of Sir Robert. 


‘Walpole’s manner of speaking was plain, direct, and forcible: he 
never evaded an attack by misrepresenting it, nor concealed an error in 
reasoning amid a glare of declamation. Pursued by rancorous hostility, 
he shewed no bitterness of disposition, and bore with calumny as a 
natural infirmity of power. In private life he was warmly loved by his 
frends, and excited a good-will among his acquaintance, which even 
political animosity could not wholly destroy. Those who had seen him 
“in his happier hour” remembered with pleasure the openness of his 
manners, the playfulness of his conversation, and the kindness which 
bespoke a heart in charity with mankind. Sir Charles Hanbury bears 
testimony to the heartiness of his laugh: 


‘‘ Great Orford’s self I’ve seen, while | have read, 
Laugh the heart's laugh, and nod the approving head 
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His son said to Mr. Cox, ‘‘ It would have done you good to hear him 
laugh.” A good laugher may be a corrupt man, but is seldom a ve 
malignant one. Indeed, the placability of Walpole’s temper was such, 
that Pulteney said, he believed he never remembered an invective against 
him for half an hour. He was not equally distinguished for refinement, 
He had the weakness to think himself gifted with a happy turn for 
gallantry, in which he shone less than most men ; and his conversation, 
when meant to be sprightly, was often coarse and licentious. He shewed, 
however, considerable taste for the fine arts at Houghton, where he built 
a magnificent house. The noble style of architecture, the bronze Statues, 
the collection of pictures, the rich and splendid hall, the mahogany doors 
and casements, all denote that Walpole possessed that love ot the mag. 
nificent and the beautiful which distinguished the orators of Rome. ‘The 
expense cf Houghton must have been enormous; and it was one of the 
main subjects of reproach against its founder, that a private gentleman, 
with an estate of 4000/. a-year, should have raised so costly a structure, 
The answer given by his advocates is, that he made a large sum by the 
South Sea stock; and they might add, that he received two gifts of 
10,0002. each, from George the First: but until the building accounts of 
Houghton are produced, it will always be suspected that he dipped his 
hand in the public purse. His style of living at Houghton was that of 
profuse hospitality ; he had always two parties in the year: in the spring 
he assembled his chief political friends; in the autumn, during two 
months, he received all his acquaintance and neighbours who chose to 
come, and kept up what Lord Townshend, with some spleen, called the 
bacchanalian orgies of Houghton. Prodigality, however, is a more 
popular vice than avarice. It is fair to say, that he spent 14,0001. in the 
lodge in Richmond Park, which belongs to the crown; and that when 
the king offered to give him the house in Downing Street, which had been 
inhabited by Bothmar, he declined it for himself, but accepted it as 
attached to the office which he held. On the other hand, he gave very 
lucrative offices to his sons. At the end of his administration, his eldest 
son, Lord Walpole, received more than 12,000/., and his youngest 
son, Horace, about 3000/. a-year, from the public. 


‘Sir Robert was methodical in his manner of doing business, and, 
according to the remark of Lord Chesterfield, did it so easily that he 
never appeared in a hurry. He slept well, and, as he said himself, “ put 
off his cares with his clothes.” He was fond of country sports, and when 
in town, opened directly the letters of his gamekeeper, while he put by 
others to a more convenient time. . He used to hunt with beagles in 
Richmond Park. 


‘ Upon his retirement he went immediately to Houghton. But, accus- 
tomed all his life to political excitement, having never been fond of read- 
ing, and much of his old company failing, his time must have hung 
heavy upon his hands. It is recorded, that his son having one day pro- 
posed to read to him, and taking down a bock of history, he exclaimed, 
**Oh! don’t read history; that, I know, must be false :’—the judgment 
of a man better acquainted with pamphleteers than with historians. 

‘ Yet Lord Orford, after his retirement, was not, as is too often the 
case, neglected by the master to whom he had rendered such essential 
services. George the Second often consulted him, and sometimes sent 
his confidential page to receive his advice. It was in consequence of one 
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of these secret communications that, upon the death of Lord Wilmington, 
Pelham was appointed to the head of the treasury instead of the Earl of 
Bath, who, too late, had seen his error in refusing office upon Walpole’s 
resignation. Lord Orford’s death was accelerated, if not actually caused, 
by a journey from Houghton to London, in obedience to a summons 
from the king. He was at the time in excruciating pain from the stone ; 
and the medicines which he took, with a view to dissolve it, aggravated 
both his pain and his danger. To the last, however, he bore his sufferings 
with fortitude ; and his intellect, when he was not in a state of lethargy, 
retained its former clearness. A few days before he died, the Duke of 
Cumberland sent to consult him how he could best avoid a marriage pro- 
posed for him by the king with a deformed princess of Denmark. ‘“‘ Tell 
him,” said Lord Orford, ‘to give his consent on condition of receiving 
immediately an ample establishment.” Orford expired on the 18th of 
March, 1745, and was buried at Houghton without monument or in- 
scription. He left an estate deeply mortgaged, and debts, which, with 
some trifling legacies, amounted to 50,000/.’—vol. ii. pp. 472—475. 

We now turn from the contemplation of kings and statesmen 
to that of the men of letters who flourished about this time. 
It is never for the interests of literature that its professors should 
be greatly involved in the disputes of politics. There are some 
minds to whom the agitation of public debate may give excite- 
ment and activity, but there are none to whom it can give depth 
of thought, or beauty of sentiment. We accordingly find, that 
in periods when literature has been principally pursued by men 
who have enjoyed public situations, it has been distinguished by 
more wit than genius, more refinement than strength or impres- 
siveness. This was particularly the case with the age of which 
we are speaking. There was scarcely a man of letters, whether 
poet, philosopher, or divine, who had not some deep interest at 
stake in the political debates of the court. They were all ranged 
in one or another party ; were known to the people as advocating 
or resisting some of their claims, and hardly wrote or thought 
without having in the back cround of their minds, their party- 
principles in full operation. Scholars and authors were no longer 
men of retired and contemplative habits. Their cloistered leisure 
had been broken in upon, and it is a question of the greatest 
doubt, whether the world obtained more good by their mixture 
with men of business, than it lost by their change of style from 
that of a severe commanding wisdom, to one of courtly and 
persuasive elegance. But our author has scarcely glanced at 
what may be strictly called the literature of England at this 
time, and has devoted himself to the consideration of the different 
distinguished religious writers with whom the age abounded. He 
has made sketches of all the principal men whose names are in 
any way remembered, either for their works or influence ; and we 
cannot but admire the excellent manner in which this accom- 
plished nobleman has given his abstract of their various opinions 
and characters. The first half of the eighteenth century was 
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conspicuous for its controversial spirit. The state of the public 
mind, and of learning, were fitted for keeping it up. Persecution 
was no longer to be thought of, but there was a sufficient degree 
of energy in the leaders of the different sects to keep them from 
slumbering. Clarke, Hoadly, Warburton, Middleton, Wesley, 
were all men of great natural powers, and they and their followers 
were admirably adapted to inflame each other, or to attract the at- 
tention of multitudes of curious inquirers. We shall extract part 
of the conclusion to the excellent sketch of the life of Warburton, 


‘No wonder if, with such an exaggerated notion of his own merits, and 
so low a one of his opponents, Warburton’s correspondence is in a tone 
of alternate presumption and complaint. What he writes is perfect; the 
side which he espouses is without any doubt the right one; men are blind 
or envious, not to be aware of his superiority over all other writers; and, 
in the last resort, he constantly appeals from his own age to posterity to 
crown him with unmingled glory. He has not succeeded in this appeal, 
He is, indeed, esteemed a great writer; but few adopt him as a teacher 
of theology, and the majority are contented to take his character from 
hearsay. 

‘ Yet there is one of his complaints which, if not just, is natural. The 
clergy, surprised by the novelty of his propositions, resenting, perhaps, 
that such prodigality of learning should have been acquired out of the 
university, awed by the freedom of his language, and, above all, suspicious 
of the aid of a new paradox as the support of an ancient religion, feared 
and disliked him. This he felt acutely. ‘I am_ still condemned,” he 
says, “to drudge in the mines of antiquity. I may well give it that 
slavish appellation, while | am so used by my masters, the clergy, for 
whose ease and profit | am working.” And again, when the ‘“ View of 
Bolingbroke’s Works” was coming out: ‘* You will see, there is a con- 
tinued apology for the clergy; yet they will neither love me the more, nor 
forgive me the sooner, for all I can say in their behalf.” ‘To the censures 
of the enemies of religion he could be indifferent ; ‘‘ But that my brethren, 
the established clergy, the friends of religion, and fellow-members of that 
society whose cause I am pleading; that these should set themselves 
against me with so much rancour, is what I cannot well bear.” 

‘Warburton, though a dogmatic writer, had too much force and 
originality in his own manner of writing, not to value the freedom of dis- 
cussion. He was not one of those slavish and despicable men who 
employ the resources of eloquence and learning to recommend a 
— of the mind, which would soon be fatal to all eloquence and all 
earning. He perceived and taught how favourable is the liberty of dis- 
cussion to the interests of truth. ‘* Nor less friendly,” he continues, 
“is this liberty to the generous advocate of religion: for how could such 
a one, when in earnest convinced by the evidence of his cause, desire an 
adversary whom the laws had before disarmed, or value a victory where 
the magistrate must triumph with him? Even I, the meanest in this con- 
troversy, which should have been ashamed of projecting the defence of 
the great Jewish lawgiver, did not I know that the same liberty o! 
thinking was impartially indulged to ail.” Bishop Hoadly had said, that 
a more extended uniformity might justly be thought an advantage to 4 
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Christian nation. Warburton, speaking of the church, affirms, “ that 
the wider the bottom is made, (consistent with the peace of society and 
the being of a Christian church), the wiser and juster is that religious 
institution.” 

‘His way of writing was put down, in a small pocket almanack, notes 
of any thing remarkable that his reading or reflection furnished. At the 
end of the year he arranged these notes under general heads; and when 
he came to write from them, he did it with so much facility, that in his 
best days he did not keep in his hands two sheets together, but sent the 
manuscript to the printer as fast as it was composed, and that without 
correcting the press. This method led necessarily to long digressions, 
and a want of proportion between the parts and the whole. When he 
finally revised his works, he was become very fastidious in style, and re- 
viewed the same sheet several times; on which Mr. Bowyer, the learned 

rinter, said to him, ‘* Those were fine times, when you never blotted a 
line, but allowed me to print your copy as fast as it came to hand, and 
without interruption.’’—vol. ii. pp. 532—535. 

We cannot close this second volume of the Memoirs of the 
Affairs of Europe, without expressing our high opinion of the 
author's qualifications for the arduous task he bas undertaken. 
Possessing extensive knowledge, a clear understanding, and an 
unprejudiced mind, he has set before the reader of history, one of 
the most useful abstracts with which his library can be furnished. 
In a work of such importance, we feel little inclined to point 
out the trifling errors of phraseology, which, for a second edition, 
the writer will, we doubt not, discover and correct himself. In 
general the language is pure, and the style excellently adapted to 
history, as well for its ease as its occasional elevation. But much 
yet remains to be fulfilled of Lord John Russell’s task ; and though 
we cannot but consider the present volume to embrace the most 
interesting portion of the period he has undertaken to illustrate, 
we look forward with considerable pleasure to the completion of 
the other volumes which are to finish the work. 








Ant. V.—Journal of a Second Expedition into the interior of Africa, 
from the Bight of Benin to Soccatoo. By the late Commander Clap- 


perton, of the Royal Navy. Vo which is added, The Journal of 


Richard Lander from Kano to the Sea Coast, partly by a more 
Eastern route. With a portrait of Captain Clapperton, and a map 
of the route, chiefly laid down from actual observations for latitude 
and longitude. 4to. pp. 355. London: Murray. 1829. 


Ir is melancholy to reflect on the number of intelligent and 
enterprising men who have fallen victims to the severity of the 
African climate, while engaged in seeking to extend our acquaint- 
ance with the population and productions of that untamed but 
highly interesting portion of the globe. They have died indeed 
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in the service of their country, and their memoirs will be ever held 
precious in the annals of our science and literature. But the 
manner of their deaths, caused in most cases by diseases that waste 
the mind as well as the frame, is inglorious. It is not the death 
of the soldier. An ague or a dysentery meets the adventurous 
traveller the moment he sets his foot upon the fatal coast, or permits 
him to enter the country and to perform a part of the task which 
he has undertaken. Rarely, as in the case of Clapperton’s first 
expedition, robust health and an active a ty Cay im to resist 
its ravages. But sooner or later, it marks him for its own. He 
perishes in a foreign land, far away from kindred and friends; no 
monument is erected to his name; _ his grave is dug in earth not 
consecrated, nor set apart for the purpose of burial; the rains of 
one winter render it undistinguishable from the surface around it, 
and leave no mark whereby love, or friendship, or patriotism, may 
discover the spot where his relics have been interred. 

This miserable end of a useful and honourable life, it is the dut 
of our country to redeem as far asin it lies. Men who thus f 
in its service should have monuments at Westminster. Their 
names should also be emblazoned on tablets, and fixed in some 
conspicuous owe of the British Museum; and their families, if 
families they leave behind them, should be decently provided for 
at the expence of the public. Military and naval exploits ob- 
tain for the achievers of them the gratitude of the country which 
they defend. There is no tribute of respect which they receive, 
that is not more than equally due to those intrepid men who 
explore unknown lands, who carry the name and the manufac- 
tures of England toa new people, thus not only extending our 
a le Boon knowledge, but opening new markets for our industry, 
and enlarging the sphere of human civilization. 

Taken in this point of view, the services rendered to his country 
by the late Captain Clapperton, are of a distinguished character. 
In his first expedition, he succeeded in penetrating a portion of 
Africa, of which we had no previous knowledge whatever, con- 
sisting of the kingdoms of Bornou and Houssa. The account 
fiiniabed by him, jointly with Denham, of those countries, and of 
the races by which they are inhabited, threw altogether a new 
light upon the interior of the African continent. Conjecture had 
usually peopled it with tribes of negroes, of whom our West India 
slaves were held to be most favourable specimens. Clapperton and 
Denham’s report altogether altered our ideas upon this subject, 
by informing us that there are Africans gifted with as fine figures 
as any to be found in Europe; that they are initiated in many 
of the arts of civilized life; build towns, manufacture cloths, 
acknowledge fixed laws, and obey regular governments. Our 
travellers having been most kindly received by all the chieftains 
whom they visited during their first journey, it was very properly 
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thought that no time should be lost in improving the advantages 
which they had gained. Their first route was from Tripoli to the 
extremity of Bornou to the southward, and to Soccatoo, the 
capital of Houssa, to the westward. The reception which Clap- 
perton experienced (1824) in the latter place, from Bello, the Sultan 
of the tribe of Fellatahs, induced him to hope that a permanent and 
friendly intercourse might be established between England and 
that portion of Africa. Bello expressed himself strongly on this 
subject. He wished that certain articles of English manufacture 
should be sent to him, that an English consul should reside in 
one of his ports, and that an English physician should be added to 
his own household. Independently of the desire which actuated 
our government in causing Africa to be explored, with a view to 
the solution of the doubts existing as to the course of the Niger, 
and for the purpose of improving our knowledge of the tribes 
who inhabit the interior of that continent, it is highly to the 
honour of the then Colonial Secretary, Lord Bathurst, that he 
anxiously contemplated the formation of an alliance with the 
powerful Sultan of the Fellatahs, under the hope that it would 
ultimately lead to the total suppression of the slave trade, which is 
actively carried on in his dominions. Upon this subject also, 
Bello communicated with Clapperton in the most unreserved 
manner, and declared his readiness to adopt measures for putting 
an end to the traffick, so far as his subjects were concerned. 

Indeed it may now perhaps be safely avowed, that this latter 
purpose has principally led to the various attempts which have 
been made from time to time, on the part of our government, to 
open an intercourse with chieftains in the interior of Africa. The 
Portuguese and Dutch traders on the coast, who are engaged in the 
slave trade, were enabled by the unerring instinct of interest to dis- 
cover this purpose at a very early period, and we entertain very little 
doubt that it is to their emissaries and false reports, we are, in a 
great measure, to attribute the suspicions which have uniformly 
haunted the steps of our countrymen in that quarter. During 
Clapperton’s first expedition these suspicions were sufficiently 
apparent. But during his second journey they were stronger than 
ever. At first the object of the strangers was supposed to be the 
discovery of treasures which they expected to find in some unknown 
part of the country. But a more important and alarming, as well 
as to him, personally, a more dangerous purpose was attributed to 
Captain Clapperton during his second expedition—originating, 
probably, in the same sordid source. He was represented to be a 
spy sent out from England with a view to obtain a footing in 
the country; he was to be followed at intervals by others, in ones, 
and twos, and threes, until at length the Englishmen should be 
powerful enough in numbers to take possession of the whole 


wu” in the same manner as they had acquired the dominion 
Of India, 
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With such prepossessions against him, the wonder is that Clap. 
perton was suffered to visit so large a portion of the interior of 
Africa, as he appears to have added to our maps on this occasion, 
His success is chiefly to be attributed to the frank and popular 
manners for which he was distinguished. Though a man of no 
education, and deficient even in the common accomplishment of 
orthography, he knew when to conciliate, and when to threaten, 
with the best effect. Wherever he went he made friends. His 
open and cheerful demeanour, if it did not prevent, ultimately 
dissipated all suspicion. He was warm-hearted and generous, and 
his presents were well-timed. He had spelis for the superstitious, 
and medicine for the sick, and gew-gaws for the women, and he 
appears to have traversed a populous territory, where a white man 
had never been seen before, with as much facility, except so far 
as gravel roads and travelling conveniences were concerned, as if 
he had been in North or South America. This is a most im- 
portant step gained towards the establishment of our intercourse 
with the Africans. If it be judiciously followed up, as we have 
every reason to hope it will be, by the Colonial Office, there is no 
doubt that a few years will make a vast improvement in the con- 
dition of that people, and that the Bight of Benin, which is at 
present the resort, almost exclusively, of the inhuman slave traders, 
will in a little time be crowded with the legitimate commerce of 
England. 

We have already mentioned the amicable dispositions which 
had been expressed towards this country, by Bello, the Sultan of 
the Fellatahs. Profiting by those dispositions, Clapperton, on his 
first visit to Soccatoo, made arrangements with the chieftain for 
the prohibition of the slave-trade, and the establishment of com- 
mercial intercourse with England. Upon Clapperton’s return to 
London, these arrangements were adopted by Lord Bathurst, and a 
second expedition was immediately fitted out for the purpose of car- 
rying them into effect. Two companions were selected for Clapper- 
ton, Captain Pearce, of the Navy, an accomplished draughtsman, 
and Dr. Morrison, an eminent naturalist, who after reaching Soc- 
catoo, were to explore the country of Soudan, (including Houssa and 
Bornou), in various directions. Clapperton was also allowed to take 
with him a fellow-countryman, (a Scotchman) named Dickson, who 
had served as a surgeon in the West Indies, but had latterly applied 
to the law. He was supposed to be sufficiently skilled in medicine to 
take care of the whole party. Suitable presents were prepared for 
the Sultan of the Houssa, as well as for the Sheik of Bornou ; and 
all the necessary preliminaries having been completed, the four 
eka with their servants, embarked in his Majesty's ship 

razen, on the 27th of August, 1825, and arrived at the Bight ol 


Benin, on the 26th of November in the same year. The fate of 
Dickson is involved in mystery. On reaching the Bight he de- 
sired, for what reason remains unexplained, to be landed at 
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Whidah, as he had resolved to proceed, before his companions, to 
Soccatoo. At Whidah a Portuguese gentleman of the name of 
De Sousa, who had been in the employ of the king, at Dahomey, 
offered to accompany him as far as that place on his way to 
Soccatoo. It appears that he arrived safe at Dahomey, was well 
received, and sent from thence under a suitable escort on his in- 
tended journey. But since he quitted Dahomey no intelligence 
has been received concerning him. The other travellers wished to 
proceed into the interior, by ascending the river Benin; but being 
advised by an English merchant, whom they encountered there, 
of the name of Houtson, (engaged, we regret to say, in the slave- 
trade) against that course, as a dangerous one, from the known 
hostility of the king of that country to the English, on account of 
their exertions in suppressing a traffick, which was the principal 
source of his revenue, they changed their intentions, and under 
the guidance of Houtson, whom Clapperton prevailed on to ac- 
company them, they steered for the more northerly part of 
Badagry, where they landed on the 29th of November. The 
kings of Badagry and Yourriba were favourable to the English, 
and the road through their dominions to Soccatoo was as short as 
any other that could be taken. At Badagry they were necessarily 
detained for some days in order to get their baggage and presents 
on shore, and as Clapperton expresses it, ‘after a great deal of 
palavering and drinking with their African friends,’ they embarked 
on the 7th of December, in canoes, which were provided for their 
accommodation, and proceeded up a branch of the Lagos river, as 
far as the junction of the Gazie creek, on the left bank of which 
they landed. Clapperton and Houtson walked on to the town of 
Puka, where they halted under a tree, and were immediately sur- 
rounded by immense crowds of people, who behaved to them with 
the greatest civility. One of the war chiefs visited them in state, 
mounted on a small horse gaily caparisoned. Though his apparel 
was not of the best, consisting of a ragged red coat with yellow 
facings, nankeen trowsers, and a Portuguese military » and 
feather, yet he was not a little vain of his appearance. In the 
course of his speech he observed, pointing to the various parts of 
his dress, “this cloth is not made in my country, this cap is of 
white man’s velvet, these trowsers are of white man’s nankeen, 
this is a white man’s shawl; we get all good things from white 
man, and we must therefore be glad when white man come to visit 
our country.” Puka was once a large town, surrounded by a wall 
and deep ditch, but the houses are now in ruins. 

From Puka, Clapperton and Houtson bent their course northward. 
They had between them a small horse, without a saddle, which 
they agreed to ride and tie. They made their way through very 
thick woods, which, except on the narrow footpath, were impe- 
hetrable to man or beast. They occasionally passed several 
People, chiefly women, who were going to the market of Puka, 
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heavily laden with cloth, plantains, and a paste made for food, 
from pounded Indian corn. They invariably saluted the strangers 
in the most civil manner, and gave them the road. They were 
joined at Numba, by Captain Pearce and Dr. Morrison. The 
latter was soon after taken very unwell, and exhibited symptoms 
of fever; the former also became indisposed, but they were stil] 
able to move on. 

The next place of any importance which the travellers reached 
was Laboo. ‘The approach to the town appeared by the moon- 
light quite enchanting, being through an avenue of tall majestic 
trees, with fetish houses placed here and there, and solitary lights 
burning by each.’ The Caboceer, or chief man of this town, 
had no fewer than four hundred wives and concubines. Tyo 
hundred of these were with him at Laboo, the remainder were at 
his house, in Eyeo. He could not understand how an Englishman 
could be contented with one wife. When they were told that 
such was the fact, he and his numerous “ other halves,” laughed 
immoderately, so ridiculous did this limitation appear in their 
eyes. Upon quitting Laboo, the Caboceer attended the travellers 
some distance out of the town, with the whole population of 
Laboo around him, the women singing in chorus, and holding up 
their hands as the strangers passed. Groups also knelt down, 
apparently wishing them a safe journey. Assuredly these are 
circumstances of a cheering kind to any minister who is desirous 
of improving British intercourse with Africa. The country around 
Laboo is, moreover, represented as highly cultivated and beautiful, 
varied by hill and dale. 

For some days it had become necessary to convey Messrs. 
Pearce and Morrison, and also Clapperton’s estimable and faithful 
servant, Richard Lander, who wes alse on the sick list, from town 
to town, in hammocks, borne by carriers. This circumstance con- 
siderably retarded their progress. On arriving at Jannah, in the 
territory of the King of Eyeo, they had besides the great pleasure 
of learning that a report had been transmitted to the king from 
the coast, that it was their object to kill his sable majesty. This 
report, however, did not prevent the people of Jannah from 
treating them with the most cordial hospitality and kindness. 
Clapperton and Houtson walked through the town, and were 
followed by an immense crowd. The men took off their caps, 
and the women ‘ knelt on their knees and one elbow, the other 
resting upon the hand,’ in order to shew their respect for the 
strangers. ‘In returning,’ says our author, ‘we came through 
the market, which, though nearly sun-set, was well supplied with 
raw cotton, country cloths, provision, and fruit, such as oranges, 
limes, plantains, bananas, and vegetables, such as small onions, 
chalotes, pepper, and gums for soups; also boiled yams and 
accassons,’ (pieces of Indian corn paste). ‘ Here the crowd rolled 
on like a sea, the men jumping over the provision baskets, the 
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boys dancing under the stalls, the women bawling, and saluting 
those who were looking after their scattered goods, yet no word, 
or look of disrespect to us.’ 

The town of Jannah is prettily situated on the side of a gentle 
hill. The inhabitants amount to between eight and ten thousand. 
They are very industrious, and are particularly fond of carving. 
Every thing which they possess in wood is decorated by this art. 
It is a singular thing that Jannah was the only place in Africa, 
in which Clapperton saw the poor dog treated with attention. 
There he was looked upon as the useful and affectionate com- 

anion of man, whereas, in no other part of the country visited 
eS Clapperton, was that docile animal tolerated with common 
humanity. 

At Jannah, the travellers had occasion to observe preparations 
which were making for a slaving expedition into the country, in 
consequence of the arrival at Badagry, of a Brazilian brig, for 
the purpose of taking on board a cargo of that commodity! Yet, 
although this infamous occupation is keenly pursued throughout 
the country which Clapperton and his companions had already 
traversed, he mentions, that, with a numerous and heavy baggage, 
and about ten different relays of carriers, they had not, hitherto, 
lost so much as the value of one shilling. Such a circumstance, 
as he justly observes, evinces ‘ not only somewhat more than 
common honesty in the inhabitants, but a degree of subordination 
and regular government which could not have been supposed 
among a people hitherto considered barbarous.’ We have been 
rather surprised at the burst of ungallantry which follows this 
remark. ‘ Humanity, however,’ adds the author, ‘is the same in 
every land; government may restrain the vicious principles of our 
nature, but it is beyond the power, even of African despotism, to 
silence a woman’s tongue! In sickness and in health, and at every 
stage, we have been obliged to endure their eternal loquacity !!’ 

At Jannah several looms were observed at work; in one house 
there were no fewer than eight or ten. Their cloth is of good 
texture, and some very fine. Their indigo is said to be of a capital 
quality, and to form a most beautiful and durable dye. The 
women are the dyers, the boys the weavers. They also manu- 
facture earthenware, though it seems that they sometimes va 
from our ideas in the appropriation of their vessels. In short, 
they are an ingenious and industrious people, and we trust that 
no time will be lost in establishing an intercourse with them. 
Clapperton and Houtson completely won their hearts by dancing 
an African dance with their chief, who appears te have made rather 
too free with the rum on this occasion, as, in the evening, when a 
message was dispatched to him to ascertain if horses, which he had 
promised, would be ready the next day for the travellers, an answer 
Was returned, that ‘ his highness was drunk to night.’ However, 
in his sober moments, he paid every possible attention to the 
mission, and dismissed them in the most friendly manner. 
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The sick, with great difficulty, proceeded on their journey ; 
neither Pearce nor Morrison would, at first, hear of any arrange. 
ment for sending them back to Badagry, where the Brazen stil] 
remained. The latter, however, got so ill during the first day’s 
journey that he was obliged to stop, and arrangements were made 
for conveying him to Badagry, under the care of Houtson. The 
others continued, for four days, through a tract of count 
pleasantly varied by hill and dale, and partially cultivated. On 
the morning of the fifth day Captain Pearce, after becoming much 
worse, and quite insensible, breathed his last—an event, says 
Captain Clapperton, which ‘has caused me much concern, for, 
independently of his amiable qualities as a friend and companion, 
he was eminently qualified by his talents, his perseverance, and 
his fortitude, to be of singular service to the mission, and on these 
accounts, I deplore his loss as the greatest I could have sustained, 
both as regards my private feelings and the public service.’ By a 
ened coincidence Dr. Morrison died at Jannah, on the same day 
as Captain Pearce. 

Clapperton was now left to pursue his journey, deprived of the 
three companions who had set out with him from England. He was 
himself far from being in a state of good health, and his servant 
Lander, was still very weak. These circumstances, however, did 
not prevent our enterprizing traveller from resuming the task 
which he had undertaken. On his way to Soccatoo he was 
anxious to visit Boussa, on the Niger, the place where Mungo 
Park perished, under the hope that he might learn the true par- 
ticulars of his fate, and, if possible, recover any books or manu- 
scripts, which might have been taken from him by the natives. 
Mr. Houtson had returned from Jannah, after seeing Dr. Morrison’s 
remains decently interred ; and Captain Clapperton having per- 
formed the same melancholy office for his friend Pearce, they 
recommenced their journey on the 3d of January, 1826, Mr. 
Houtson intending to go as far Katunga, the capital of the king- 
dom of Eyeo, or Yourriba, as it is indiscriminately called. 

Their way lay over mountains, table land, and vallies, the 
country being, for the most part, beautiful in a high degree. It is 
unnecessary here to detail the particulars of their reception in all 
the towns and villages through which they passed. It will be 
sufficient to say that they were every where treated with the 
utmost respect and kindness. Our author speaks of the natives in 
the most cordial terms. They appeared to him to be ‘kind to 
their wives and children, and to one another,’ a description which 
embraces all the charities of life. On the 22d of January they 
approached Katunga, and were met bya caboceer, with a numerous 
suite, sent forward by the king to greet them. Nothing could 
have been more friendly than the attentions which they received 
from the king during their stay in his capital. He repeatedly, and 
in an energetic manner, assured them that “ they were truly 
welcome to his country ; that he had frequently heard of white 
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men; but that neither himself, nor his father, nor any of his 
ancestors had ever seen one. He was glad that white men had 
come at this time; and now he trusted his country would be put 
right, his enemies wie we to submission, and he would be enabled 
to build up his father’s house, which war had destroyed.” During 
their stay at Katunga his hospitality was unremitting, and in 
short the whole time was spent like a festival, a great number of 
caboceers having come to the capital from adjacent provinces. 
Pantomimes were acted, which though rude in their conception 
were of the most —— description. The author gives an ac- 
count of one of these performances, in which among other things, 
a white man was burlesqued capitally. The kingdom of Yourribe 
is very extensive, and capable of being rendered highly productive. 
At present, unhappily, its chief trade is in slaves, one of whom 
of the best class sells at Jannah for about three or four pounds of 
our money. The government is hereditary, and strictly despotic, 
every subject being considered the slave of the king; yet it is 
administered with great mildness. The king has so many wives 
that he said he did not know the number of them, but he was 
sure that if they — hand in hand, they would reach from 
Katunga to Jannah! The capital is built in a singular manner, 


‘on the sloping side and round the base of a small range of 
granite hills,’ the summit of which forms as it were the citadel. 
These hills consist of ‘stupendous blocks of gray granite of the 
softest kind, some of which are seen hanging from the summits, 


in the most frightful manner,’ and appear as if the least touch 
would send them into the town beneath. Its extent may be 
imagined when it is added that the walls are fifteen miles in cir- 
cumference. The king became so attached to the white men, that 
it was with great difficulty he was prevailed on to allow Clap- 
perton, after a sojourn of more than six weeks, to pursue his 
journey, accompanied by Pascoe and Lander. 

After quitting the kingdom of Yourriba, our travellers entered 
that of Borgoo, and proceeded to its capital, which is called 
Kiama. On their approach to it, the sultan as he is styled, sent 
out an escort to meet them, ‘mounted,’ says the author, ‘on as 
fine horses as I ever saw.’ They were, however, a ‘ despicable and 
lawless set of fellows,’ plundering the villages as they went along. 
The sultan, however, ‘fered no exception to the respect and hos- 
age which the travellers had hitherto every where experienced. 
le assigned: a large and excellent house for their quarters, and 
on the evening of their arrival paid them a visit. 


‘He came mounted on a beautiful red roan, attended by a number of 
armed men, on horseback and on foot; and six young female slaves, naked 
as they were born, except a stripe of narrow white cloth tied round their 
heads, about six inches of the ends flying out behind; each catrying a 
light spear in the right hand. He was dressed in a red silk damask robe, 
and booted. He dismounted, and came into my house, attended by the 
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six girls, who laid down their spears, and put a blue cloth round their 
waists before they entered the door. After he was seated, he by 
asking after the health of the king of Yourriba, who, I said, I had lef 
very well, I then told him | had been sent by the king of England to 
visit Bornou ; that I was the king of England's servant, and hoped he 
would assist me in proceeding on my journey; and that I intended to 
make him a suitable present; that | wanted thirty-six men to carry my 
baggage, and two horses for my servants to ride; and that | wished to 
stay as short a time as possible, as the rains were near at hand, which, if 
overtaken by them, would prevent my travelling; that the season of the 
rains was very sickly, and fatal to white men; that three of the white men 
who had left England with me had died in Yourriba, and it was more than 
probable that | should die also, if exposed in any of these countries to the 
rains. He said I was going to stay but a short time, and that he would 
send me to Wawa; from thence I should be forwarded to Boussa; then 
to cross the river Quorra to Injaskee, and thence to Bornou. On his 
leaving me, I attended him to the door. He mounted his horse, the 

oung ladies undressed, and away went the most extraordinary cavalcade 
i ever saw in my life.’—pp. 66, 67. 

It should have been observed, that generally when Clapperton 
encountered any chief of distinction, he made him a suitable 
present out of a stock which he had brought for the purpose. Of 
all the men whom he had gratified in this way, no one was more 
delighted than the Sultan of Borgoo. One of Tatham’s African 
swords threw him into ecstacies. It is worth remarking, that 
milk was here sent to Clapperton in a jug of English earthenware, 
‘representing old Toby Philpot with a flowing jug of ale in his 
hand,’ and that he saw more European articles, such as earthen- 
ware vessels, brass and pewter dishes, pieces of woollen and cotton 
cloth, within the two first days of his stay at Kiama, than he met 
with during the whole time he was in Yourriba. This circum- 
stance is however to be accounted for, as Kiama has a direct trade 
with Dahomey, from whence all the European articles come. 
Kiama is also one of the towns through which a large caravan from 
Houssa and Bornou passes to and from Gonja, on the borders of 
Ashantee. The caravan was at Kiama when Clapperton visited it, 
and the head man told him that the Ashantees had now no king, 
their late ruler and his heir having died. Among the traders our 
traveller heard himself frequently enquired after, they having seen 
him on his former mission in Soudan. But they did not now 
know him in his English dress, and without a beard, and he did 
not think it necessary to undeceive them. , 

The kingdom of Boryoo is rather thinly inhabited, and inferior 
to Yourriba in many respects. Kiama, however, is a considerable 
town. Clapperton estimates its population at 30,000 inhabitants, 
who ‘are looked upon by all who know them as the greatest thieves 
and robbers in all Africa. It is enough to call a man a native of 
Borgoo, to designate him as a thief and murderer.’ The govera- 
ment is despotic, but wretchedly administered ; ‘very little pro 


\ 
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tection is given to the subject, as one town will plunder another 
whenever an opportuaity offers.’ After spending about a week 
here, our traveller having been provided with every thing he de- 
sired, resumed his course on the 19th of March, and on the 2lst, 
entered Wawa, a wealthy, an interesting, and even, it may be 
added, a luxurious city, considering its situativn in the interior of 
Africa. The streets are wide, spacious, and airy, the Louses of the 
hut form, being all circular. It contains about twenty thousand 
inhabitants. Outside this city, Clapperton was shown the tree, 
the seeds of which when boiled and made into a paste, furnish the 

ison which is so destructive on the tips vf the African arrows. 
oss being on the direct road from Bornou and Houssa, to Da- 
homey. and Jannah, is enabled to obtain many articles of European 
luxury. The inhabitants behaved with great civility to Clapperton 
They bear a very different character from their neighbours of Kiama, 
being honest, cheerful, and good-natured, not fond of war, but 
tenacious, nevertheless, in not permitting any interference with their 
country. They readily gave Clapperton all the information in their 

wer about that portion of Africa, and, what is very remarkable, 
he did not discover amongst them a single beggar. 

Boussa is scarcely a day’s journey from Wawa. Though sur- 
rounded with walls, it cannot be called a regular town, as it con- 
sists only of clusters of huts scattered here and there. The sultan 
and his favourite wife received Clapperton in the most friendly, 
and we may also add, the most courteous manner. In answer to 
his inquines about the papers belonging to Mungo Park, he was 
informed that the late Imam, a Fellata, had taken possession of 
them, and that he had fled from Boussa some time since.’ Thas 
all the author’s hopes on this subject vanished. The people pointed 
out the place in the river where Park’s boat struck, and the unfor- 
tunate crew perished. Though reluctant to speak on this subject, 
they nevertheless gave him all the information they possessed 
concerning it, which agreed with that subsequently received by 
him from the King of Youri. Indeed, they afforded him on every 
occasion, abundant proof that the minds of men in that quarter, 
‘must be much changed for the better since the days of Park and 
Martin.’ * Never in my life,’ says the author,’ have I been treated 
with more hospitality and kindness.’ 

_ The author, after remaining three days at Boussa, was obliged 
to return to Wawa, in order to recover his baggage, which was 
detained there in consequence of his supposed adherence to a rich 
and mutinous widow, named Zuma, who thought proper to fall in 
love with him. She openly threatened to pursue him and bring 
him back, for the purpose of making him not only her husband, 
but the Governor of Sion, and with drums beating before her, 
aud a numerous train behind her, she did all but declare war 
against the governor. ‘It would have been,’ says Clapperton, ‘a 
, ry 
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fine end to my journey indeed, if [ had deposed old Mohammed, 
and set up for myself, with a walking tun-butt for a queen.’ The 
occurrence, however, was sufficiently inconvenient to make Cla 
perton resolve never to be caught in such a foolish affair in future, 
and ‘ never to make friends of the opposition party in any place, 
for they were always sure to lead to trouble, if not mischief,’ 
Proper explanations having been given on all sides, our author 
was again placed in possession of his baggage ; he then (10th April) 
pursued his journey across the Niger, in a north-easterly direction, 
to the province of Nyffe. 

The people at the borders received our traveller with more sus- 
picion than he had been hitherto accustomed to. Here also he 
saw, for the first time in Africa, wooden bridges, constructed of 
rough branches covered with earth ; long and so narrow that two 
horses could not pass at one time.’ The brother of the King of 
Nyffe, was at this period at war with him for the throne, and had a 
camp at Sansou, which our author visited. After paying his 
respects to the rebel chieftain, he proceeded, on the 2nd of ‘May, 
to the town of Koolfu, where he witnessed the jovial festivities of 
the people at the close of the fast of Rhamadan ; for however the 
fast was kept by the Negroes, the feast they are always willing to 
enjoy. They drank palm wine in abundance. Their rejoicings 
were, unfortunately, suddenly put a stop to by a violent tornado, 
of which our author gives a lively description. 


‘In the afternoon, parties of men were seen dancing: free men and 
slaves all were alike ; not a clouded brow was to be seen in Koolfu ; but 
at nine in the evening the scene was changed from joy and gladness to 
terror and dismay; a tornado had just began, and the hum of voices and 
the din of people putting their things under cover from the approaching 
storm had ceased at once. All was silent as death, except the thunder 
and the wind. The clouded sky appeared asif on fire; each cloud rolling 
towards us as a sea of flame, and only surpassed in grandeur and bright- 
ness by the forked lightning, which constantly seemed to ascend and de- 
scend from what was now evidently the town of Bali on fire, only a short 
distance outside the walls of Koolfu. When this was extinguished a new 
scene began, if possible worse than the first. The wind had increased to 
a hurricane ; houses were blown down; roofs of houses going along with 
the wind like chaff, the shady trees in the town bending and breaking; 
and, in the intervals between the roaring of the thunder, nothing heard but 
the war-cry of the men and the screams of women and children, as no one 
knew but that an enemy was at hand. I had the fire-arms loaded when | 
learned this, and stationed Richard and Pascoe at the door of each hut, 
and took the command of my landlady’s house, securing the outer door, 
and putting all the fires out. One old woman roasting ground nuts, quite 
unconcerned, made as much noise as if she had been going to be put to 
death when the water was thrown over her fire. At last the rain feil: the 
fire in Bali had ceased by its being wholly burnt down. In our house we 
escaped with the roof blown off one coozie, and a shed blown down. 
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was now quiet ; and I went to rest with that satisfaction every man feels 
when his neighbour's house is burnt down and his own, thank God! has 
escaped.’—pp- 131, 132, 


Clapperton had learned that the king of the neighbourin pro- 
vince, Youri, was in possession of some books belonging to Park, 
which were taken out of his boat after it was wrecked. He there- 
fore despatched a messenger for them, with some presents to the 
king. The messenger returned -while our traveller was at Koolfa, 
bringing a letter from the king, which contained the following 
account of the death of Park and his companions :—‘ that not the 
least injury was done to him at Youri, or by the people of that 
country ; that the people of Boussa had killed them, and taken all 
their riches ; that the books in his possession were given him b 

the iman of Boussa ; that they were lying on the top of the goods 
in the boat when she was taken; that not a soul was left alive 
belonging to the boat; that the bodies of two black men were 
found in the boat, chained together; that the white men jumped 
overboard ; that the boat was made of two canoes joined fast 
together, with an awning or roof behind; that he, the sultan, had 
a gun, double barrelled, and a sword, and two books that had be- 
longed to those in the boat, and that he would give me the books 
whenever I went to Youri myself for them, not until then.’ This 


account was still farther confirmed by a man who was an eye witness 
of the catastrophe. 


‘He said that when the boat came down the river, it happened unfor- 
tunately, just at the time that the Fellatas first rose in arms, and were 
ravaging Goober and Zamfra; that the sultan of Boussa, on hearing that 
the persons in the boat were white men, and that the boat was different 
from any that had ever been seen before, as she had a house at one end, 
called his people together from the neighbouring towns, attacked and 
killed them, not doubting that they were the advance guard of the Fellata 
army, then ravaging Soudan, under the command of Malem Danfodio, the 
father of the present Bello; that one of the white men was a tall man with 
long hair; that they fought for three days before they were all killed ; 
that the people in the neighbourhood were very much alarmed, and great 
numbers fled to Nyffé and other countries, thinking that the Fellatas were 
certainly coming among them. The number of persons in the boat was 
only four, two white men and two blacks; that they found great treasure 
inthe boat; but that the people had all died who eat of the meat that 
was found in her. This account I believe to be the most correct of all 
that I have yet got; and was told, without my putting any questions, or 
showing any eagerness for him to go on with his story.’—pp. 134, 135. 


Koolfu is a town of very considerable trade and importance. 
As might have been expected, slavery forms a prominent item in 
the commerce of that, as well as of all the populous towns in the 
interior of Africa. Captain Clapperton says, that he has seen 
slaves exposed for sale here, ‘ the aged, infirm, and the idiot, also 
children at the breast, whose mothers had either fled, died, or been 
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put to death.’ He gives a minute and interesting description of 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants of Koolfu, who, it 
appears, cheated him as much as they could. Nevertheless, he 
says that not an article was stolen from him during the peri 
from the 2nd of May to the 19th of June) he was detained there 

his own illness, and that of his servant, Lander, and that he 
was treated by them with the most perfect civility they were 
masters of.’ 

The whole tract of country which lies between Koolfu and 
Kano, is peopled with towns, and in many places cultivated 
with great industry. One portion of it ‘looks like some of the 
finest in England, about the latter end of the month of April, 
Kano had been visited by Clapperton on his former journey from 
Tripoli to Soccatoo. We shall therefore pass over the details of 
his journal,* which are nevertheless highly untpeoetings until we find 
him again in the presence of his old friend Bello. The chief was 
at this time engaged not only in a war with the Sheik of Bornou; 
but also with one of his own rebel governors. An encampment 
was formed on the borders of a large lake not far from Soceatoo, 
and we must give the author’s description of the scene that here 
presented itself to his observation. 

‘The appearance at this season, and at the spot where I saw it, was 
very beautiful; all the acacia trees were in blossom, some with white 
flowers, others with yellow, forming a contrast with the small dusky leaves, 
like gold and silver tassels on a cloak of dark green velvet. I observed 
some fine large fish leaping in the lake. Some of the troops were bathing; 
others watering their horses, bullocks, camels, and asses: the lake as 
smooth as glass, and flowing around the roots of the trees. The sun, on 
its approach to the horizon, throws the shadows of the flowery acacias 
along its surface, like sheets of burnished gold and silver. The smoking 
fires on its banks, the sounding of horns, the beating of their gongs or 
drums, the braying of their brass and tin trumpets, the rude huts of grass 
or branches of trees rising as if by magic, every where the calls on the 
names of Mahomed, Abdo, Mustafa, &c., with the neighing of horses 
and the braying of asses, gave animation to the beautiful scenery of the 
lake, and its sloping green and woody banks.’—p. 181. 

The troops collected here were considered the best in the service, 
but the Captain says that they were the poorest and most inefficient 
he ever saw. The chief himself was stationed near Coonia, a 
place in possession of the rebels, which he was preparing to attack. 
Clapperton arrived at his camp on the 15th of October, and was 
immediately admitted to his presence. 

‘ His reception of me was most kind and gratifying ; he asked after the 
health of the king of England, and if we were still! at peace, and how! 
had found all my friends. He was surprised when I said I had not seen 





* We should observe that there is a considerable hiatus in this part of 
the journal, caused by the loss of the author’s remark book, which was 
supposed to be stolen. 
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them, and that I had remained only four months in England. He said, 
he had not received either of my letters, the one from Bornou, or that 
which had been sent by the way of Ghadamis from Tripoli, He asked me 
if | bad not experienced a great many difficulties in getting through 
Yourriba; said he had heard of me when I was at Eyeo or Katunga, and 
that he had sent a messenger to that place, to assist me in getting through ; 
and had also sent another to Koolfu; but neither of whom, as I told him, 
had | seen.'—p. 184. 


The author gives a ludicrous account of Bello’s attack on Coonia, 
which was conducted in the most dastardly manner, and turned 
outa complete failure. A great number of his troops absolutely 
fled; he was obliged to shift his quarters, but after a short cam- 
paign the rebel Sultan died by an arrow wound in his side, and 
Bello returned to his capital Soccatoo, whither also our author 
repaired. 

Clapperton was not long at Soccatoo before he received the fol- 
lowing important piece of information :— 


‘] was visited this morning by Sidi Sheik, Bello’s doctor, and one of 
his secretaries, who said he had a message from the sultan for me, which, 
on his delivery, certainly surprised me not a little, though I was cautious 
not to show him that I considered it as any thing but a thing of course. 
It was this, that the sultan had sent him to inform me that, by whatever 
road I might choose to return to England, he would send me, were it 
even by Bornou, if I should prefer that road; but that I should consider 
well before I decided upon that road, as he had to inform me that, when 
I was here two years ago, the Sheik of Bornou had written to him, ad- 
vising him to put me to death; as, if the English should meet with too 
great encouragement, they would come into Soudan, one after another, 
until they got strong enough to seize on the country, and dispossess him, 
as they had done with regard to India, which they had wrested from the 
hands of the Mahometans: that Bello, however, had said, in reply, it 
would be a most disgraceful thing in him to cause an unprotected man to 
be put to death, and could only account for such conduct, on the part of 
the Sheik, after he hisnself had placed me under Bello’s protection, to 
seek a quarrel between him and the Sultan Bello.’—p, 197. 

Clapperton asked for a sight of the letter containing this intelli- 
gence, as he had presents and a letter for the Sheik from the King 
of England. His request was at first evaded. Bello afterwards 
admitted that the letter was not signed by the Sheik, but said that 
it was certainly written with his sanction. It may well be doubted 
whether any such letter was received by Bello. He was at war with 
the Sheik, and this fiction was a ruse, originating partly in jealousy 
and partly in a desire to appropriate to himself the presents intended 
for his enemy by the King of England. 

Clapperton at this time began to feel symptoms of illness, of 
which he complained in desponding language. He was much 
afflicted with a pain in hisside, He visited the Sultan, however, 
occasionally ; one day he found him sitting in the inner apartment 
of his house, with an Arabic copy of Euclid before him, which 
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Clapperton had given him as a present. He said that his family 
had a copy of Euclid, brought by one of their relations who had 

rocured it in Mecca; that it was destroyed when part of his 
ee was burnt down last year; and he observed that he could 
not but feel very much obliged to the King of England for sendin 
him so valuable a present.’ This fondness for mathematics woul 
not have been surprising in an Arabian ; but we were not prepared 
to meet it in the Sultan of Houssa. 

From the account which our author gives of the inhabitants of 
Soccatoo, it would appear that they are farther advanced towards 
civilization than any other people whom he had hitherto visited in 
Africa. It is pretty clear, however, that Bello did not wish him to 
stay very long amongst them. He had been there scarcely two 
months, suffering at times from an acute pain in his side, and what 
he calls an enlargement of the spleen, when the Sultan sent him 
word that he must choose one of three roads by which he was to 
return, all of which carefully avoided Bornou. He insinuated that 
Clapperton was conveying warlike stores to his enemy, and under 
this pretext he desired to see the letter addressed to the Sheik by 
Lord Bathurst. Clapperton replied that he would never give it up; 
but that if they forced it from him, he could not, of course, offer 
any resistance. The miserable subterfuge was then resorted to, 
that the Sultan only wished to see the superscription! It was 
shown to him. He then asked permission to read the letter! 
Clapperton properly refused. Bello had the perfidy to retain the 
letter in his possession. Not satisfied with this, he ordered also 
that the presents should be seized for his use, which were intended 
for the Sheik—a proceeding which seems to have been quite unex- 
pected by Clapperton, and seems to have affected his spirits very 
deeply, although his health had somewhat rallied. In the latter 
part of February (1827), he was laid up with an ague, and there is 
no note in his journal subsequently to the 11th of March. 

His servant Lander, who had been left behind at Kano on 
account of illness, had fortunately arrived at Soccatoo in time to 
render his master every service in his power. That service was 
rendered with a fidelity and a tenderness of attachment which 
are equally creditable to both parties. We have never read a 
more affecting narrative than that which Lander gives of the last 
days of his master’s existence. On the 12th of March he was 
attacked with dysentery. ‘It being the fast of Rhamadan,’ says 
Lander, in the very well written — interesting journal which he 


has appended to that of his master, ‘I could get no one, not even 
our servants, to render me the least assistance. I washed the 
clothes, which was an arduous me oe and obliged to be 


done eight or nine times each day, lit and kept in the fire, and 
prepared the victuals myself; and the intermediate time was occu 


pied in fanning my poor master, which was also a tedious ei- 
ployment. | 
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Poor Clapperton grew weaker every day. The weather being 
insuflerably warm, a couch was made for him outside his hut. 
‘For five successive days,’ says this affectionate servant, who we 
hope has been liberally provided for by the government, ‘I took 
him in my arms from his bed in the hut to the couch outside, and 
back again at sunset, after which time he was too much debilitated 
to be lifted from the bed on which he lay.’ He once attempted 
to write, but fell back in his bed overcome by the exertion. 
Lander fearing that he might have been mtn eg intimated his 
suspicions ; but he at once answered, ‘no, my dear boy; no such 
thing has been done, I assure you ;” he then said that he owed 
his present illness to a shooting excursion which he took early in 
the month of February, when after walking the whole of the ion 
exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, he was fatigued, and la 
down under the branches of a tree for some time. ‘‘ The eart 
was soft and wet,” he added, “‘and from that hour to the present I 
have not been free from cold: this has brought on my present 
disorder, from which, I believe, I shall never recover.” 


‘For twenty days my poor master remained in a low and distressed 
state. He told me he felt no pain; but this was spoken only to comfort 
me, for he saw I was dispirited. His sufferings must have been acute. 
During this time he was gradually, but perceptibly, declining; his body, 
from being robust and vigorous, became weak and emaciated, and indeed 
was little better than a skeleton. I was the only person, with one ex- 
ception, he saw in his sickness. Abderachman, an Arab from Fezzan, 
came to him one day, and wished to pray with him, after the manner of 
his countrymen, but was desired to leave the apartment instantly. His 
sleep was uniformly short and disturbed, and troubled with frightful 
dreams. In them he frequently reproached the Arabs aloud with much 
bitterness ; but being an utter stranger to the language, I did not under- 
stand the teuor of his remarks. I read to him daily some portions of the 
New Testament, and the ninety-fifth Psalm, which he was never weary 
of listening to, and on Sundays added the church service, to which he 
invariably paid the profoundest attention.’—p. 273. 


On the Ist of April Clapperton became much worse, and im- 
prudently, as it seemed, took on the 9th two basins full of the 
decoction of green bark of the butter tree. 


‘Next morning he was much ‘altered for the worse, and regretted his 
not having followed my advice. About twelve o’clock of the same day, 
he said, “ Richard, I shall shortly be no more; I feel myself dying.” 
Almost choked with grief, I replied, “‘ God forbid, my dear master: you 
will live many years yet.” “¢ Don't be so much affected, my dear boy, I 
entreat you,” said he: “it is the will of the Almighty; it cannot be 
helped. Take care of my journal and papers after my death ; and when 
you arrive in London, go immediately to my agents, send for my uncle, 
who will accompany you to the Colonial Office, and let him see you 
deposit them safely into the hands of the secretary.” ’—p. 274. 


He then gave some further directions with respect to several 
arrangements which he wished to be made. 
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‘ | said, as well as my agitation would permit me, “‘ If it be the will of 
God to take you, you may rely on my faithfully performing, as far as | am 
able, all that you have desired ; but I trust the Almighty will spare you, 
and you will yet live to see your country.” “I thought I should at one 
time, Richard,” continued he; ‘ but all is now over; I shall not be long 
for this world: but God's will be done.” He then took my hand betwixt 
his, and looking me full in the face, while a tear stood glistening in his 
eye, said, in a low but deeply affecting tone, “ My dear Richard, if you 
had not been with me, I should have died long ago; I can only thank 
you, with my latest breath, for your kindness and attachment to me, and 
if I could have lived to return with you, you should have been placed 
beyond the reach of want; but God will reward you.” This conversation 
occupied nearly two hours, in the course of which my master fainted several 
times, and was distressed beyond measure. The same evening he fell into 
a slumber, from which he awoke in much perturbation, and said he had 
heard with much distinctness the tolling of an English funeral bell: I en. 
treated him to be composed, and observed that sick people . frequently 
fancy they hear and see things which can possibly have no existence. He 
made no reply.’—pp. 275, 276. 


On the 11th he imagined that he was getting better, and he 
aly of a hashed guinea fowl. This supposition was, however, 

ut the delusion of a moment. We must give the conclusion of 
the narrative in Lander’s language, which, from its simplicity and 
tenderness is so impressive, that it is difficult to read it without 
shedding a tear. 


‘On the morning of the 13th, being awake, I was much alarmed " 
is 


= rattling noise, proceeding from my master’s throat, and 

reathing was loud and difficult: at the same instant he called out 
** Richard!” in a low and hurried tone. | was immediately at his side, 
and was astonished at seeing him sitting upright in his bed, and staring 
wildly around. I held him in my arms, and placing his head gently on 
my left shoulder, gazed 4 moment on his pale and altered features: some 
indistinct expressions quivered on his lips; he strove, but ineffectually, to 
give them utterance, and expired without a struggle or a sigh. When I 
found my poor master so very ill, I called out with all my strength, “0 
God, my master is dying!” which brought Pascoe and Mudey into the 
apartment. Shortly after the breath had left his body, I desired Pascoe 
to fetch some water, with which I washed the corpse. I then got Pascoe 
and Mudey to assist me in taking it outside of the hut, laid it on a clean 
mat, and wrapped it in a sheet and blanket. Leaving it in this state two 
hours, I put a large clean mat over the whole, and sent a messenger to 
Sultan Bello, to acquaint him of the mournful event, and ask his permis- 
sion to bury the body after the manner of my own country, and also to 
know in what particular place his remains were to be interred. The mes- 
senger soon returned with the sultan’s consent to the former part of my 
request; and about 12 o'clock at noon of the same day a person came into 
my hut, accompanied by four slaves, sent by Bello to dig the grave. { 
was desired to follow them with the corpse. Accordingly I saddled my 
camel, and putting the body on its back, and throwing an union-jack over 
it, I bade them proceed. Travelling at a siow pace, we halted at Jung- 
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avie, a small village, built on a rising ground, about five miles to the south- 
east of Soceatoo. The body was then taken from the camel’s back, and 
placed in a shed, whilst the slaves were diggin the grave; which being 
quickly done, it was conveyed close to it. I then opened a prayer-book, 
and, amid showers of tears, read the funeral service over the remains of my 
valued master. Not a single person listened to this peculiarly distressing 
ceremony, the slaves being at some distance, quarrelling and making a 
most indecent noise the whole of the time it lasted. This being done, the 
union-jack was taken off, and the body was slowly lowered into the earth, 
and I wept bitterly as | gazed for the last time upon all that remained of 
my generous and intrepid master. The pit was speedily filled, and I re- 
turned to the village about thirty yards to the east of the grave, and giving 
the most respectable inhabitants, both male and female, a few trifling pre- 
sents, entreated them to let no one disturb its sacred contents. I also 
gave them 2,000 cowries to build a house, four feet high, over the spot, 
which they promised to do. I then returned, disconsolate and oppressed, 
to my solitary habitation, and leaning my head on my hand, could not 
help being deeply affected with my lonesome and dangerous situation; a 
hundred and fifteen days’ journey froin the sea-coast, surrounded by a 
selfish and cruel race of strangers, my only friend and protector moulder- 
ing in his grave, and myself suffering dreadfully from fever. I felt, indeed, 
as if I stood alone in the world, and earnestly wished I had been laid by 
the side of my dear master: all the trying evils I had endured never 
affected me half so much as the bitter reflections of that distressing period. 
After a sleepless night, I went alone to the grave, and found that nothing 
had been done, nor did there seem the least inclination on the part of the 
inhabitants of the village to perform their agreement. Knowing it would 
be useless to remonstrate with them, I hired two slaves at Soccatoo the 
next day, who went immediately to work, and the house over the grave 
was finished on the 15th.’—pp. 276—278. 


Under circumstances of great difficulty, Lander effected his 
return to Badagry. He has given in his journal, an extremely 
interesting account of his route, which was frequently different 
from that pursued by Clapperton. If his published journal was 
written by himself, it does him infinite credit. We confess, we 
have doubts on this point, as the diction is so tastefully simple, 
that we suspect it to be the production of no “ ’prentice hand.” 
In this respect it has often the advantage of Clapperton’s composi- 
tion, which is by no means rometdite for choice of expression. 
We must, however, add, that his journal is, in every respect, de- 
serving of attention, and calculated to secure it. It is racy, often 
phlegmatically humorous, and sometimes picturesque. ae 

lt appears that the religion of most of the negro communities, 
whom Clapperton visited on this journey, was oe ag Some pro- 
fessed to follow the precepts of the Koran, which, however, they 
do hot seem to have very well understood, or uniformly to have 
practised. 

We take leave to express our hope, that the Colonial Office 
will not lose sight of the advantages which may be derived from 
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Captain Clapperton’s last journey. A noble field for enterprize 
and policy has been opened by his exertions, and we may add, 
notwithstanding a few incidents, under favourable circumstances, 
These circumstances may be, and ought to be, turned to advantage: 
if with no other view, at least with the hope of extinguishing 
the horrible traffic in slavery. 





ee 


Arr. VI.—A History of British Animals ; exhibiting the Deseriptive 
Characters and Systematical Arrangement of the Genera and Species 


of Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, Mollusca, and Radiata of 


the United Kingdom, including the Indigenous, Extirpated, and Ex- 
tinct Kinds, together with Periodical and Occasional Visitanis. By 
John Fleming, D.D., F.R.S.E., &c., author of the Philosophy of 
Zoology. pp. 565. 8vo. Edinburgh: 1828. 


Dr. Fremine has long been known as one of our most zealous 
cultivators of Natural History in all its departments, and more par- 
ticularly he has devoted himself to the practical investigation of 
our indigenous productions ; and though his clerical duties must 
confine him in a great measure to his parish, yet he has enjoyed 
opportunities of residing in or visiting some of the most interest- 
ing parts of the empire. He resided, if we recollect right, during 
his earlier career as a naturalist, in the Zetland and Orkney 
islands; and he spent some time in the South of Ireland, where he 
was indefatigable in exploring both land and water, studying the 
habits and the instincts of animals, and collecting specimens for 
the purposes of scientific examination and systematic arrangement. 
This refers to about ten or twelve years ago, and during that period 
Dr. Fleming has made his name well known to naturalists by the 
publication of his “‘ Philosophy of wre and numerous papers 
in the scientific journals. Such are a few of the qualifications 
which the author possesses for furnishing a history of British ani- 
mals. He himself says— 


‘ He trusts to be forgiven, if he ventures as a compensation for acknow- 
ledged defects, to prefer some claims on the confidence of the reader. He 
has received many valuable contributions from kind friends, whose favours 
he trusts he has not been reluctant to acknowledge. He has long beena 
practical observer of British animals, or what a friend of the Honourable 
Daines Barrington used to term anout-door naturalist. This circumstance 
hasenabled him to correct the specific characters of several animals, and 
to point out with greater accuracy their habits and distribution, to suppress 
several spurious species, and to give to the synonimes, in many cases, & 
greater degree of precision. He trusts, the additions to the British Fauna 
which he has here contributed, will not at the same time be overlooked.’— 
p. 21. 


The work, which, with such qualifications, Dr. Fleming has 
produced, is in many respects an admirable one. It is compre 
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hensive, minute, and accurate, so far as accuracy can be expected 
in such a publication ; and, what could scarcely have been antici- 
pated, considering his re it is occasionally interesting and 
readable. To the plan, however, strong objections may be made, 
which the author himself may, perhaps, acknowledge to be well- 
founded, when he sees them stated. Be this as it may, they are 
here introduced with all respect for Dr. Fleming’s talents, and out 
of a desire to see the remaining portion of his work (compre- 
hending British insects) improved, so as to ensure it amore certain 
popularity and larger circulation. 

A slight glance through the pages of the ‘ History of British 
Animals,’ will show that the title by no means corresponds to the 
contents. It would, indeed, have been more correctly designated 
an “ Inder Natura, Compendium, Conspectus, or Manual of 
British Animals,” being altogether founded, (in the details though 
not in the arrangement), on the model of the Linnean school ; 
and it is well known, that the works of this school were never 
intended to be read, but to be consulted as field books, or museum 
books. The title of “history,” however, suggests the notion of 
a book to be read; and this, except in occasional passages, Dr. 
Fleming evidently could not intend. Such passages, it must be 
allowed, though some of them are very brief, occur more frequently 
and copiously than in most other works constructed on this model ; 
but this is precisely the point where Dr. Fleming has erred. In 
trying to relieve the dryness of his brief Linnean characteristics, 
which must have been his object, he has swelled out the volume, 
and rendered it expensive, without —— the attainment of 
popularity by rendering it readable. His own statement is,— 


‘In the description of species, the author has seldom indulged in 
physiological details or delineations of instinct. He refers to his ‘ Phi- 
losophy of Zoology,” to which the present work is destined to serve as an 
adjunct, for ample illustrations on these subjects.'—p. 21. 


With due deference to Mr. ——. this seems to be a very 


imperfect view of the matter; for his Philosophy of Zoology is as 
far from containing a History of British Animals as the work 
before us, though it does contain occasional sketches, delineated 
too in a masterly manner, of some of the more interesting species. 
Nay, a genuine history of British Animals is still wanting, and 
we know few living naturalists better fitted for the undertaking 
than Dr. Fleming; but it must be constructed upon a very different 
plan from either the present work or his Philosophy of Zoology. 
There are two methods which might be advantageously adopted 
for executing such a work :-— 

The first, and perhaps the best, method would be to compress 
the work before us into a purely Linnean Index Nature, somewhat 
after the form of “ Haworth’s Lepidoptere Britannice,” or rather 
of Sir J. E. Smith’s « Compendium Flore Britannice,” retaining 
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only the more useful synonimes, as these tend so much to increase 
the size of the book. In such a form it would be excellently 
adapted as a manual of reference, either in the field or in the 
cabinet. Again, as 2 companion to this proposed index or manual, 
there ought to be one volume, or several, containing interesti 
details of the habits, instincts, and peculiarities, of at least as 
many of the species as may be of sufficient importance to require 
it. A better model for the execution of this second part of the 
plan, could not be named than the eloquent Butlon—excepting of 
course his glaring inaccuracies, his gross eredulity, and his con- 
tempt for orderly arrangements and systems. 

The second method, which will readily suggest itself, would be 
an amalgamation or union of the two parts of the first; intro- 
ducing each genus of animals, with a compressed synopsis of all 
the British species, in very small type, and following it up with 
carefully composed readable details of habits, instincts, and 
peculiarities. The publications of Bewick and Pennant come 
the nearest to this plan of any works which we at present recollect, 
though their numerous deficiences and imperfections render them 
unsafe to be copied or trusted to, without other authorities. 

From these remarks it may be inferred, that Dr. Fleming’s book 
is by no means such as to preclude others from entering the lists 
with him ; and so far as sale and popularity are concerned, there 
can be no doubt that he has been extremely ill-advised in the 
adoption of his present method. This is the more surprising, a 
he seems to be well aware of the dryness and imperfection of the 
Linnean method, and of that to which Pennant was indebted for 
his doubtful and short-lived popularity. 


‘It is painful to advert to the second era of British zoology, during 
which the artificial method of Linneens occupied that place which phy- 
siology had so successfully filled. We must be careful, however, tomake 
a distinction between the precepts and examples of Linnzeus hirmself, and 
the conduct of his blind admirers. Linneeus regarded the natural method, 
which contemplates form, structure, and function, as the ultimate object 
of the science of zoology. His artificial system, in which external appear- 
ances were exclusively employed, was devised as a convenient ipstrument 
of research to guide the stndent in attaining higher objects. Too many 
of the followers of the illustrious Swede in this conntry, seem to hate 
viewed the artificial method, not as the instrument, but the object aimed 
at—overlooking results in physiology which industry had already secured, 
and presented the science under an aspect which a. cultivated mind could 
not relish, and in which an ordinary observer could perceive little utility. 
In this retrograde movement of British naturalists, Mr. Pennant led t 
way, and the completion of his British Zoology, in four volumes, in 1777, 
gave a new aspect to the science in this country. This naturalist po* 
sessed favourable means for study, and no inconsiderable share of industry: 
but being rather deficient in a knowledge of physiology, he unfortunately 
seems to have undervalued all that his predecessors had gleaned in that 
fruitful field, and confined his labours chiefly to an acquaintance with 
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external characters of animals. He succeeded in imparting to his writings 
a considerable degree of popularity, by avoiding all minute details, and 
introducing occasional remarks on the habits of particular species; and 
by allusions to Greek and Roman authors, he interested the classical 
reader.'—p. 9. 

Had Dr. Fleming acted upon these enlightened remarks in the con- 
struction of his own works, he would, there can be no doubt, have 
produced something very different from the one now under review. 

In describing the sheep, for instance, he remarks, that the wool 
differs among individuals in colour, fineness, and length ; and is 
in so great demand for our manufactures, that innumerable at- 
tempts have been made to establish particular breeds. Hence, 
our short or long woolled kinds; coarse and fine woolled kinds. 
Of the more ancient breeds, he mentions two as entitled to par- 
ticular notice. The mugg sheep, in which the face and legs are 
short, or rarely spotted with yellow, and the forehead covered with 
long wool. This, he thinks, is the native breed in Scotland, to the 
north of the Forth and Clyde, The mugg sheep are small in size, 
and seldom weigh above 8 or 10lb. per quarter. Some flocks have 
horns, others are destitute of them, and they vary in the length of 
the tail. They may be considered as the stock of the numerous 
modern and valuable varieties which are bred in the best cultivated 
districts. The Shetland sheep is a variety of this kind, having 
fine wool next the skin, with long coarse hairs; indications of an 
inhabitant of an arctic climate. The wool is never shorn, but when 
about to be shed in summer, itis torn from the body by the hand— 
a process termed rowing. The black-faced sheep has the face and 
legs black, and the tail short. It is usually furnished with large 
horns. This is the species most prevalent in the mountainous 
districts of the south of Scotland. 

Such are the chief remarks which Dr. Fleming has given us 
respecting our native sheep, and it must be confessed that oe 
are exceedingly meagre and imperfect. It would have been we 


if he had given us some of the many interesting facts which he 
could easily have collected, respecting the influence of climate, Xe. 
on en of this useful race of animals. At a recent sitting 


of the French Institute, M. Roulin stated, that in South America, 
the lambs which are not from merinos, but the tuna basta, or burda 
of the Spaniards, are, when yeaned, covered with wool; and this, 
if care be taken to shear it in proper time, will be reproduced suc- 
cessively ; but when this time is allowed to elapse the wool falls off, 
and is succeeded by short, shining, close hair, like that of the goat 
in the same climate. In New South Wales, Mr. Dawson, the 
intelligent agent of the Australian Agricultural Company, says, 
that both the climate and the soil appear intended by nature to 
produce fine wool, and fine animals too, even, (though it seems a 
paradox) from the werst beginnings. The extensive range that 
can be afforded to every animal, keeps it in good condition, and 
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perhaps, the native grasses may have more good in them than their 
Widens indicates. 

English sheep, probably from the greater richness of our pastures, 
feed very much together, while Scots sheep are obliged to extend 
and scatter themselves over their hills, for the better discovery of 
food. Yetthe English sheep, on being transferred to Scotland, 
keep their old habit of feeding in a mass, though so little ada 
to their new country: so do their descendants ; and the English 
sheep is not thoroughly naturalized into the necessities of his place 
till the third generation. The same thing may be observed as to 
the nature of his food, which is observed in his mode of eating it, 
When turnips were introduced from England into Scotland, it was 
only the third generation which heartily adopted this diet; the 
first having been starved into an acquiescence in it. In the same 
manner, it required some years to establish the English practice 
of bringing up calves by hand in Scotland, the Highland beast 
having shown himself the worthy imitator of the Highland man, 
in Celtic obstinacy resisting southern improvements. 

We were surely entitled to have received from Dr. Fleming some 
remarks upon the curious subject of crossing breeds of sheep, Kc, 
it having been found that breeding zn and in, or from animals too 
nearly related, injures the progeny. Mr. Bakewell, the celebrated 
breeder, however, found it convenient to deny this doctrine. His 
admirable breed of sheep, however, are fast going to decay, and 
are beginning to become small and what are termed soft sheep, or 
such as are liable to many complaints. The malady to which 
sheep are most subject, decay of the liver, attacks them very fre- 
quently, and altogether they make good the old adage of, soon 
ripe soon rotten ; more quickly coming to maturity than any other 
animal we know, and as speedily going to. decay. We have re- 
marked the wonderful effects produced in renovating this breed, by 
crossing them with the Highland Sheep of Scotland. By this 
means Highland ewes, not worth from three to six shillings each, 
would produce lambs, for which the butcher would readily give 
half a guinea—all of them having the greatest tendency to get 
fat, and the wild wiry appearance of their Highland mothers 
being entirely gone, and in its place, a round fleshy animal, 
resting peaceably in the fields, and having no desire to er over 
fences. What is scarcely less remarkable, not a single lamb of this 
cross breed has any black either on the legs or face, and they are 
much more free from disease than either the Bakewell or the High 
land sheep, particularly the rot of the liver. Merino sheep, again, 
can never be made fat ; they are too narrow in the chest. 

As a very favourable specimen of the author’s manner of de- 
scribing animals, we select his account of the Muss ratters, and 
M. Decumanus, in the history of which he has corrected a very 
common, but as it should seem a mistaken opinion. 

‘M. Battus. Black Rat.—Fur greyish-black above, paler coloured 
beneath ; body eight, and the tail nine inches in length. 
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“M, major seu Lorex, Merr. Pin. p. 167—Sibb. Scot. p. 12.—-Ray. 
Quad. p. 217.—Penn. Brit. Zool. ii. p. 113. W. Llygoden fferngig; S. 
Roof rotten.—Infests houses. 

‘This is a voracious animal, living in houses, barns, and granaries, 
and devouring all sorts of provisions, I have evidence of their bringing 
forth eleven young ones at a litter, and of their pulling the hair off the 
neck of cows to line their nests. The remarks of Mr. Pennant have led 
to the supposition that this species is now nearly extirpated by the brown 
rat, which he considers as its natural enemy. He does not mention his 
evidence of enmity between the species. On the contrary, | know that 
they have lived for years under the same roof; the brown rat resides in 
holes of the floor, the other chiefly in the roof. The period of their extir- 
pation is far distant. They still infest the older houses in London and 
Edinburgh, and in many other districts of the country they are common,” 

‘M. Deciomus.—Brown Rat.—Fur yellowish, brown above, beneath 
grey; body about pine inches, with a tail of equal length. 

‘Penn. Brit. Zool. i. 225.—M. Fossor, Walker's Essays, p. 497: S. 
Grundratten. 

‘This species is not so nimble as the former, but it is stronger and 
bolder; the nose is more obtuse, and the hair on the feet thinner. It 
burrows under the foundations of houses, but prefers being near drains of 
foul water, It swims with ease, and infests ships and harbours. It brings 
forth as many as nineteen at a litter. This species is generally believed 
to have been imported into this country about the last century; some say 
from Norway, whence it has been termed the Norway rat; others, from 
Antwerp, or from America. Itis now, however, more generally considered 
as of Asiatic crigin. Linneeus seems to have confounded this species with 
the former, in his Syst. Nat. 83. According to the observations of Mr. 
Wilson, the rats of London are very subject to urinary calculi.— Ann. of 
Phil. ix. p. 319.—p. 20. 

We marvel why Dr. Fleming did not record the very singular 
fact of rats being wanting in Morayshire—a fact observed in very 
early times, as appears from the following passage in Bellenden’s 
translation of Boetius ‘* Cosmographe of Albion.” Edit. Edin- 
burgh 1541. ** Na rattonis ar sene in this cuntre (Bughane.) And 
ais sone as they are brought there they de.” Shaw, in his “ [/is- 
toryof Moray.” Edit. Edinb. 1775, confirms this, p. 160. We 
happen to know a remarkable instance which disproves the latter 
part of the assertion of old Boetius. Some years ago, a foreign 
vessel, much infested with rats, was stranded on the coast of Moray- 
shire, near to a rabbit warren, which extended along the links for 
several miles. The rats made good their landiug from the vessel, 
and immediately began to make war upon the rabbits, making prey 
of their young, and taking forcible possession of their burrows. 

0 spite of the alleged unfavourable nature of the climate of this 
country to their race, they multiplied so exceedingly that they 
nearly depopulated the entire warren of its former possessors, the 
rabbits. In the same manner we have known toads thrive in Ireland 
when carried thither, contrary to the universal belief on this subject. 


ith respect to birds usually accounted natives of Britain, 
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Dr. Fleming has introduced several useful distinctions, which jt 
may not be amiss to quote, together with his notice of a straggler, 
not hitherto recorded as having found its way into Britain—the 
passenger pigeon of America. 


‘ Birds, in reference to these islands, may be contemplated under the 
following divisions. 

‘1. Birds which are permanently residents are able to remain in their 
ordinary stations, independent of the changes of the seasons—such as the 
common partridge, blackbird, and sparrow. 

‘2. Summer visitants.—Birds of this class arrive in Spring and depart 
in Autumn. During their residence amongst us, they pair, build their 
nests, and bring forth their young. They retire to spend the winter in 
regions nearer the Equator— such as the swallow, turtle dove, nightingale, 
and corn crake, 

‘3. Winter visitants.—These come to usin Autumn and depart in 
Spring. Their breeding places are in regions nearer the pole,—such as 
the snow bunting, woodcock, and wild goose. 

‘3. Stragglers.—Under this division species are included, individuals 
of which have occurred in this country at distant and uncertain intervals, 
They usually appear after boisterous weather, and seem, in such circum- 
stances, to have been driven from their ordinary haunts or course of 
migration, by the fury of the wind. Many birds belonging to the continent 
of Europe have in this manner made their appearance amongst us, and 
have been inconsiderately ranked as native birds by systematical writers— 
such as the bee-eater, the great black wood-pecker, and nut-cracker, and 
a host of other species. North Americahas furnished a few species under 
similar circumstances, —such as the falco furcatus, and the white-winged 
grossbill. To this division I have to add the occurrence of a single 
individual, of a species hitherto unknown, even as a straggler, to European 
ornithologists, and which I have received since the preceding sheets had 
passed through the press: the passenger pigeon, Columba migratoria, 
Wilson’s American Ornithology ; vol. v. p. 102. tab. xliv. fig. 1. It was 
shot, while perched on a wall in the neighbourhood of a pigeon-house at 
Weshall, in the parish of Monymeal, Fifeshire, 31st December, 1825. 
The feathers were quite fresh and entire, like those of a wild bird. I owe 
the possession of the specimen to the ornithological zeal and attention of the 
Rey. A. Esplin, schoolmaster of Monymeal.’ 

‘ Length from tip of-the bill to the oil bag 8,8, inches ; to the end of the 
tail 8=16.8,th. inches. Breadth 244 inches; weight 9 ounces. Bill an 
inch, black, lengthened, slender; nasal scale wrinkled; a slight flexure in 
the line of the gape immediately under the nostrils. Upper mandible 
longer than the under, and bent downwards, with the rudiments of a 
notch ; symphysis of the lower mandible, short sub ascending, slightly 
prominent retrally, with a shallow mesial groove; inside of the mouth 
livid; tongue blunt; bare space round the eyes; livid; irides reddish 
orange; feet reddish, paler behind than before; tarsus 141; ; the middle 
toe, exclusive of the nail the same; claws black, arched, and grooved 
below ; chin, cheeks, head, beak, and rump, bluish grey; shoulders with 
yellowish brown side of the neck and behind, reddish purple, ividescent ; 
foreneck deep chesnut, becoming paler on the breast, or rather salmon- 
colonred, and passing to white on the belly and vent; thighs like the 
breast; quills brownish black, the grey colour of the magin of the outer 
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web increasing at the base of the secondaries, and towards the ends of the 
innerones. Bastard wing and greater covers of the primaries brownish 
black; greater covers of the secondaries grey. Lesser covers and outer sca- 
pulars tinged with yellowish brown, with black spots. The second quill the 
longest, the first and fourth equal, but these not at full growth. Tail of 12 
feathers, the two middles produced, the rest decreasing tothe exterior. The 
two middle dusky black, thenext grey, the inner margin white towards the 
extremity, with a black and brown spot near the base; the fourth and third 
grey, with the black and brown spot; the outer web and the tip of the 
first white, lower half of the inner web grey, with a black and brown spot. 
The upper tail-covers long, produced ; the larger ones white.’—p. 146. 

In his introduction, Dr. Fleming has inserted a most instructive 
table of geological epochs, which, though it may not square well 
with every hypothesis, nor even with every phenomena, as it may 
ve useful in arranging ascertained facts, it is here given, together 
vith his remarks upon the epochs :— 


Principal Epochs. Primary Division. Characteristic Depositions. 
I. Modern Epoch. 1. Detritus . . . Soil. Sand-drift. Peat. 


eG ails 4.4 iy og a. Lacustrine Silt. aa. Ma- 
rine Silt. 
Diluvium .. } a. Lacustrine Diluvium. 


ad 


aa. Marine Diluvium. 
ah ee ee Polar Ice. Glaciers Ice. 
Winter Ice. 





5. Spring Deposits Sinter. Marl. Iron Ore. 
6. Volcanic Deposits Lava. Ashes. 
7. Meteorolites . 
I]. Penult. Epoch. 1. Upper Lacus- t Argillaceous Marl. Friable. 
trine Formation Sandstone. 
2. Upper Marine 
Formation . 
3. Middle Lacus- ) ; 
. Argillaceous Marl. Gypsum. 
akg rerma- ( Sandstone. 
4. Lower Marine)? London Clay, Clay. Marl- 
Formation , Sandstone. 
5 ee ee ! Plastic Clay. Lignite. Sand- 
trine Forma- 
stone. 
tion. . . 
III, Cretaceous 1. Upper Marine Chalk. Grey. Marl. Green- 
Epoch. Formation sand. 
2. LacustrineForm- 9 Argillaceous Ironstone. Lime- 
ation. . . i stone. Sandstone. Lignite. 
3. Lower Marine? Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Formation , Oolites. Lias. 
IV. Saliferous I. VariegatedSand- 2 Red Marl. Gypsum. Rock 
Epoch. stone .. Salt. 
2. MagnesianLime- 2 Arenaceous. Limestone. Cal- 
ae t careous. Conglomerate. 
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Principal Epochs. Primary Division. Characteristic Depositions, 


V. Carboniferous Bituminous Shole. Coal. 
Epoch. . Grey Limestone. Grey 
' Sandstone. Clay Iron. 
stone, 
Sandstone Conglomerate, 
. Red Landstone . Red Sandstone. Red 
Limestone. Porphyry, 


8 Grev Wacke. . Grey Wacke. Alum Slate. 
: Limestone 


VI. Primitive ie. . .. S Chi Slate. Glaz Slate. 
Epoch. , Chlorite Slate Graphite. 
| j Gneiss. Hornblende. 
. Granite . . . 4 Serpentine. Sienite. 
) Quartz. 


‘VI. Primitive Epoch. The strata of this gronp support all the others, 
and appear, therefore, to be of antecedent formation. They do not 
contain any organic remains, and have been considered as formed prior to 
the existence of animals and vegetables on the earth. 

‘V. Carboniferous Epoch. During this era, in which appear many 
marine and fresh water deposits, the earth seems to have been peopled 
with a variety of animals and vegetables, of genera similar to those of 
the subsequent epochs. There are some genera, which seem to be peculiar 
to this era, as Orthocera. 

‘IV. Saliferous Epoch.—There are a few organic remains connected 
with this era, and no genera peculiar to it. 

‘IIL. Cretaceous Epoch.—This era is characterised by the absence of 
the Producti, shells which abound in the carboniferous, and even occur, 
though sparingly, in the saliferous epoch, and by the presence of the 
remains of the Paddled Reptiles and Belemnites, which do not exist in 
the strata of any anterior or subsequent epoch. Here the display com- 
mences of Ammonites, Crustacea, and the carnivorous canaliculated 
moluscous animals; and here, for the first time, are exhibited proofs of 
the existence on the earth of insects, reptiles, birds, and even quadrupeds. 

‘II. Penulternate Epoch.-—In this group there are several genera of 
quadrupeds peculiar to it, as the Palawotherium and Anoplotherium, 
in forms, however, approximating to such as occur in the following group, 
and paving the way for the last and uoblest creations over which man was 
destined to bear the sway. 

‘I. Modern Epoch.—This era, in a zoological point of view, em- 
braces man, the existing races of animals and vegetables, and the 
few species now extinct, as the Mammoth and Mastodon, of which there 
is proof that they once were the contemporaries of the yet indigenous 
species. 

‘It may be supposed, by some, that the preceding statements are at 
variance with the generally received interpretation of the account of the 
creation, as given by Moses. Four successive creations and extinctions 
of animals and vegetables are represented as having taken place previous 
to the existing order of things, and it is assumed, that the present races 
of animals and vegetables, the companions of man, did not exist on the 
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vlobe during any of the antecedent epochs. But the most sincere friend 
of Revelation need be under no alarm, even should he be anxious to esta- 
blish the authority of his Bible over a wider field than the moral history of 
our race. If the sacred historian be considered as referring to the earlier 
eras in the commencement of his narrative only, ‘‘ Jn the beginning, 
Gop, created the heaven, the earth,” and to have contemplated, in what 
follows, the creation of the animals and vegetables of the modern epoch, it 
will be found that the deductions of science and the records of inspiration 
harmonise, as the word and works of Gop must do, if rightly interpreted. 
The question, indeed, lies within very narrow bonds. Are the zoological 
and geological epochs established as true in science? If those who are 
qualified to judge shall pronounce in the affirmative, then must every 
interpretation of that brief portion of the sacred page, inconsistent there- 
with, be rejected as spurious, and the advocates of error consigned to 
vecupy a page in the History of Prejudice, along with the persecutors of 
Galileo. 

‘There is one bed occurring in England, and fruitful in the remains of 
animals denominated Crag, the relations of which seem as yet imperfectly 
understood. By some it is supposed to be identical with the upper 
marine formation of the Penult epoch; by others, as a newer deposit, 
but still older than any of the members of the Modern Epoch. Even in 
the 99th number of the Mineral Conchology, Mr. Sowerby, under the 
article Pecten reconditus, seems to view it as of the same zoological era 
with the London clay. Judging from specimens of recent species of shells 
from the Crag, and the evidence of portions of the bones of the mammoth, 
an extinct quadruped of the Modern Epoch having been found asso- 
ciated with shells, the author is inclined to view it as a Marine Diluvium 
belonging to the present eera.’—p. 18. 


It would be improper to conclude this brief review, without 
entering a decided protest against the numerous onanges which 
Dr. Fleming has made, both in the general arrangement of animals, 
and in the names of genera and species. The Dichotomona 
method, which he adopts, may perhaps, if well managed, be as 
good as the Quinary or any other arbitrary number; but it seems 
not a little incongruous to find the mouse coming immediately 
after the seal and the walrus, and to find the hare and rabbit 
coming in between the rat and the field mouse. It would be an 
ungracious task to point out the changes which he has made in 
established names, for example Balbusardus for the Osprey the 
Falco ossifragus of Linneus and P. Falietus of Savigny ; Arion 
for the common black slug, Limax ater, LINN., for though he 
has the authority of Ferussac, it is clearly improper to bestow the 
same name on a slug and a butterfly ; and to instance no more, he 
has made no fewer than five genera of owls, namely Otus, Aluco, 
Bubo, Scops, and Strix. This certainly appears to be a coining 
of names for no useful purpose. 
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Memoirs of the Empress Josephine. 


Arr. VIl.—-Memoirs of the Empress Josephine, with Anecdotes of the 
Courts of Navarre and Malmaison. Vol.ii. 8vo. pp. 306. London: 
Colburn. 1829. 


We have already noticed the first volume of these memoirs, and 
we now take up the second, influenced rather by a wish to com. 
plete our review of the work, than by a sense of any extraordinary 
merit that is to be found in it. It leaves the features of Jose- 
phine’s life in pretty much the same depth of shade in which the 
were placed before its appearance. It scarcely makes us better 
acquainted with the empress or the woman, than we should have 
been if its pages had never come under our observation. It would 
not be just, however, to ascribe this fault exclusively to the author. 
The truth is, that Josephine’s character was very artificial, and 
exhibited very few attractions that were capable of touching our 
sympathies. She had something of the dignity of the Roman 
matron about her. ‘Though apparently unostentatious and fond of 
simplicity, she seems to have generally conducted herself, at 
least after she became the consort of Napoleon, as if she were 
conscious that she was the object of public observation. She 
lived under a degree of restraint which imposed upon her the 
necessity of measuring all her words and actions; and though 
there is abundant evidence that she naturally possessed the most 
amiable dispositions, yet she appears to have disclosed them upon 
system, and as if they were assumed rather than inherent in her 
character. This peculiarity would necessarily prevent even the 
most authentic memoir of her life, from taking that familiar form 
which is the principal charm of works of this description. 

It is evident, besides, that the author was but distantly and 
imperfectly acquainted with the subject which she undertook to 
illustrate. A milliner, who occasionally attended the palace, 
might have gleaned all the information about Josephine which 
these volumes contain. The writer’s employment at court was 
chiefly prized by her as a means of support and advancement 
in life; it was not congenial to her dispositions, which rendered 
her shy and timid, and wholly incapacitated her for making those 
observations which give spirit and the stamp of truth to i 
Yet she was a courtier in the literal sense of that word. With 
Josephine she was a Buonapartist, and at the counter Revolution 
she was a Bourbonite. It mattered little to her from what dynasty 
she received a favour, provided that it reached her hands, and she 
lets us know that she set about writing these memoirs, less 
from a desire to shine in literature, than to repair the damage 
which a series of adverse circumstances had caused to het 
finances. 

She discloses a passage in the history of her own family, which 
throws rather an unfavourable light upon her character. Her 
father had a claim upon the present Duke of Orleans, and i 
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order to enforce it, he wrote a pamphlet, which he threatened to 
publish if the Duke did not comply with his demand. The affair 
was compromised, in what the author calls an advantageous 
manner; and she speaks of it ina language which shews that 
she looks upon a pension, whether freely given, or extorted, as 
the most eligible resource on which a family could depend. Ac- 
customed to dependence on the great, she seems to think that 
she has a right to their protection, and that the refusal of a favour 
is, in her case, the perpetration of an act of injustice. 

But we are analysing the character of the author, when we 
ought to be occupied with Josephine. We cannot but think that 
the following anecdote, which we meet with on opening the 
volume, displays the artificial demeanour to which we have already 
alluded. 


‘It happeued to us on one occasion, to request of the empress to shew 
us her diamonds, which were locked up in a concealed cellar, the key of 
which was generally confided to Madame Gazani and M. Pierlot. She 
vielded with the most willing compliance to the wishes of such giddy girls 
as we were, ordered an immense table to be brought into the saloon, upon 
which several of her maids in waiting laid a countless number of caskets 
of every form and shape. They were spread upon that spacious table, 
which was absolutely covered with them. On the opening of the caskets, 
we were perfectly dazzled with the brilliancy, the size and quantity of 
jewels composing the different sets. The most remarkable after those 
which consisted of white diamonds, were in the shape of pears, formed 
of pearls, perfectly regular and of the finest colour; opals, rubies, 
saphires and emeralds, were encircled with large diamonds, which were, 
nevertheless, considered as mere mountings, and never taken into account 
in the estimation made of those jewels; they formed altogether a col- 
lection which I believe to be unique in Europe, since they consisted of 
the most valuable objects, of that description, that could be found in the 
towns conquered by our armies. Napoleon was never under the necessity 
of seizing upon objects, which there was always evinced the utmost 
anxiety to offer to his wife; the garlands and bouquets formed of such a 
countless number of precious stones, had the effect of verifying the 
truth of the descriptions hitherto so fanciful, which are to be met with in 
the fairy tales. None but those who have seen this splendid collection 
can form an adequate idea of it. 

‘The empress seldom wore any other than fancy jewels; the sight 
therefore, of this exhibition of caskets, excited the wonder of most of the 
beholders. Her majesty greatly enjoyed our silent admiration. After 
having permitted us to touch, and examine every thing at our leisure ;— 
“I had no other motive, she kindly said to us, in ordering my jewels to 
be opened before you, than to spoil your fancy for such ornaments. 
After having seen such splendid sets, you never can feel a wish for in- 
ferior ones; the less so, when you reflect how unhappy I have been, 
although with so rare a collection at my command. During the first 

awn of my extraordinary elevation, I delighted in these trifles, many of 
which were presented to me in Italy. I grew by degrees so tired of them, 
that I no longer wear any, except when I am in some respects compelled 
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to do so by my new rank in the world ; a thousand accidents may, besides, 
contribute to deprive me of those brilliant, though useless objects ; do | 
not possess the pendants of queen Maria Antoinette? and yet am I quite 
sure of retaining them? ‘Trust to me, ladies, and do not envy a splendour 
which does not constitute happiness.” ’"—vol. 11. pp. 7—9. 


It is but justice, however, to the memory of Josephine, to shew 
that her character was capable of ascending, on proper occasions, 
to a very high degree of dignity. We find in this volume a letter 
which she addressed to the Archchancellor Cambaceres, on the 
answers she was to return to the senate and other public bodies, at 
an audience which she was to give them in the absence of the 
emperor. This letter contains a compendious sketch of the Im- 
perial constitution, and defines with singular precision the functions 
which, according to Napoleon’s plan of government, centering all 
things in himself, were confided to each of the departments. 


‘ « To-morrow is the day on which I am to give audience to the senate 
and the several public authorities in the emperor’s absence. Placed in so 
trying a position, it behoves me, first, to acquaint you with my intention, 
and secondly, to ask your advice. To whom can I, with more propriety, 
address myself, than to the illustrious personage who possesses the un- 
bounded confidence of the emperor, and is justly considered, by all 
Frenchmen, as their worthy representative. 

‘«* Having received a communication of the several speeches that are 
to be addressed to me, I naturally send you the replies I think it proper 
to give to them. 

‘“*]T remind the senate, that as the fathers of the country and the 
conservators of its institutions, it belongs to them alone to maintain the 
balance between the several powers without venturing to encroach upon 
any. The legislative body: that its attributes consist in judging and in 
voting the laws, especially that of taxation, without interfering in the 
march of government, which any pretensions on its part would have the 
effect of obstructing in its course. The council of state: that the im- 
portant duty devolves upon it of preparing, by preliminary discussions, a 
permanent system of legislation, and solid organic laws. The ministers: 
that they neither form a corporation, a legislative commission, an ad- 
ministration, nor a goverument; but, that in their capacity of superior 
agents to the latter, and first assistants to the chief of that government, 
they either execute its orders, or give directions to that effect; the latter 
being nothing more than the immediate consequence of legislative deter- 
minations. The clergy: that they form an integral part of the state, but 
that the state never is, nor can be, within their domain, which is wholly 
and exclusively extended over consciences; and that they are to exercise 
a control over the latter, fer the mere purpose of rearing citizens for our 
common country, soldiers in defence of its territory, subjects for the 
sovereign, and respectable fathers of families. The magisterial bodies: 
that, whilst applying the laws without any interpretation, with singleness 
of purpose, and identity in the legislative system, they must evince their 
sagacity in adhering to the spirit of the law, so long as it combines the 
happiness of the governed, with the respect due to the governors. The 
learned bodies : that the mild ascendency of arts, sciences, and literature, 
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moderates the harshness of a military life, which is unavoidable in a 
period of trials and changes. Manufacturing and- commercial bodies : 
‘hat they can have but two objects in view, which may properly be reduced 
to a single one—the prosperity of our own, the ruin of English produce ; 
and lastlv, { remind agriculturists that the treasures of France lie buried 
a its bosom, and that the spade and the plough can alone bring them to 
ivbt. ‘To the gallant men of our military and naval services, I can 
adduce nothing new; this palace is loaded with their trophies ; I shall 
be addressing them from under a canopy, formed of standards conquered 
by their valour, and sprinkled with their blood. 

“+ Tell me, with the utmost candour, whether I am sufficiently im- 
pressed with the subject upon which I am to address the august assembly 
to be convened on the occasion.” '--pp. 67—69. 


From this letter, it appears that Josephine was quite au fait to 
public affairs. Napoleon himself could scarcely have distinguished 
with greater accuracy between the various authorities among which 
the administration of the government was divided. Yet Josephine 
was not a politician from ambition. The interest which she falt in 
public transactions arose entirely from her affection for her husband. 
She attended to them, because they formed the occupation of his 
life, and she viewed them chiefly with reference to the effect which 
they might produce upon his fortunes. She foresaw at a very early 
period, that the war in Spain would prove dangerous to his throne, 
of the permanence of which, indeed, she never appears to have had 
a very confident expectation. 


‘The empress often spoke with great regret of the war in Spain. She 
deplored an enterprise, the result of which was likely to be fatal to France. 
She entertained an indifferent opinion of the prince of Asturias, in conse- 
quence of his having addressed letters to the emperor which bespoke a 
total absence of the dignity becoming to misfortune. She assured us of 
his having solicited of Napoleon that he would select a wife for hin 
amongst the members of his family, a request which provoked the emperor's 
anger, ‘Is it possible that any man should so debase himself? I marry 
him to any one belonging tome! why, madame, I would refuse him your 
femme-de-chambre, for I am convinced that she possesses sentiments of 
far too elevated a nature for such ahusband. No princess would have him 
for a partner; let him amuse himself playing at proverbs at Talleyrand’s 
tesidence at Valencay; I will give his people a sovereign who will know 
uow to reign over them.” 

‘We were told by the empress that Napoleon entertained the strongest 
conviction of his being destined to conquer every nation of the globe. ‘‘ He 
‘ell.s somuch upon his lucky star, that if he were deserted to-morrow by 
his family and his allies, and became a proscribed wanderer, he would still 
cling to life, under ihe impression that he should triumph over every ob- 
stacle, and accomplish his destiny by realising his boundless projects. 
Fortunately,” added the empress with a smile, ‘‘ we shall never have an 
opportunity of ascertaining whether my Opinion be correct ; rest assured, 
however, that Napoleon’s strength of mind far exceeds his physical courage. 
No one knows his character so thoroughly as I do; he fancies himself a 
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predestined being ; and would bear the frowns of fortune with as much 
composure as he has exhibited temerity in braving the dangers of a field 
of battle.” ’—pp. 75—76. 


One would think that enough had been written concerning the 
character of Napoleon. We imagine that there is scarcely a shade 
of it which is not perfectly known to us; yet we read with avidit 
every new anecdote which professes in any way to illustrate his 
dispositions. There is, perhaps, hardly any pote in his histo 
more extraordinary than the ease with which he not only gras 
the power, but assumed the courtliness of the emperor, on ascending 
the throne. He was perfectly versed in all the etiquettes of the 
palace, and, though in the camp he appeared to love simplicity and 
even the brusquerie of military intercourse, at Paris he insisted upon 
receiving all the homage that was due to the crown. 


‘The empress frequently dwelt on the admirable flexibility of the em. 
peror’s mind, which accommodated itself with facility to all the different 
circumstances in which he happened to be placed. He shone with equal 
lustre inthe camp, and in the most difficult situations of his varied life; and 
his talent seemed to develope itself the more vigorously, in proportion as his 
duties augmented. 

‘ «« The emperor's character,” said she, ‘is perfectly unique. In the 
camp, and in the council, he is alike extraordinary, but in the circle of the 
palace he is still more remarkable. I confess, that notwithstanding all my 
intercourse with the world, and my knowledge of its customs, the imperial 
etiquette at first embarrassed me considerably. The emperor, on the con- 
trary, fell in with it quite naturally; it was a mere matter of amusement 
to him, and certainly, nobody about the court understood it better. 

‘«* Lannes, in his honest frank way, used to ridicule what he termed the 
hypocrisy of political worship. But the emperor, who estimated every thing 
justly, considered court ceremonies in a higher point of view, and he was 
of opinion that in the eyes of the people, they gave to the sovereign au- 
thority the dignity and ascendancy of which many years of anarchy had 
deprived it. He admitted that their chief influence depended upon the 
personal qualities of the sovereign; but he said that pomp and etiquette 
without being equivalent to their qualities, nevertheless made some amends 
for the want of them. In maintaining such a theory, the emperor was 
wholly disinterested, for nobody stands less than he in need of those illu- 
sions which impose upon mankind, over whom he seems born to rule. In 
support of his opinions he quoted the example of many sovereigns who have 
reigned as it were sitting or lying, rather than standing ; but whose couches, 
guarded by the barriers of etiquette, were respected and held sacred. 
Whether these views were true or false, I will not pretend to decide. | 
submitted to them though I did not entirely approve of them. There was 
one man, who, without taking the emperor's enlarged view on the subject, 
practised the most rigid punctilio and precision in the observance of court 
etiquette: this was the Abbé de S ., who seemed formed to be a master 
of the ceremonies. His little prim figure looked as though he had just 
stepped out of a band box. In walking, he seemed almost to measure his 
steps: he even used his handkerchief according to some fixed rule, and 
spoke in the most sententious style imaginable. But the chapel was the 
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place to see him to advantage—there he was triumphant. It was most 
amusing to behold him with his great book in his hand, ordering the move- 
ments of the attentive crowd. 

‘At first, all was a chaos, in which the different elements were mingled 
together ; but on the signal of the master of the ceremonies, all these ele- 
ments became divided and arranged, and order arose out of disorder. The 
author of these fine manceuvres congratulated himself alike on the genius 
which inspired them, and the docility they produced ; he looked upon it as 
the very perfection of command. T he emperor used to flatter his vanity by 
telling him, that he had observed in his evolutions things which he might 
turn to useful account at the proper time. In his moments of good humour, 
Napoleon liked to flatter the vanity of his servants, however ridiculous and 
extravagant it might be. He used to say, that it was the best way of 
winning their attachment and rendering them attentive to their duties.” ’ 
pp. 89—92. 

There is nothing more striking in the character of Josephine, 
than the tenderness with which she was devoted to her children. 
Her son, Eugene, the viceroy of Italy, returned her affection in the 
warmest manner, and indeed almost adored her. On one occasion, 
after he had received a mandate to proceed to Italy, the journey 
was deferred for some months ; this circumstance afforded her the 
greatest gratification. “I have for a long time,” she said, “‘ been 
so favoured by fortune, that I dread some great calamity. The loss 
of my children is the worst I can anticipate, and it is precisely that 
of which 1 am most apprehensive.” Itis remarkable that Josephine 
never seems to have felt assured of retaining the station to which 
she had been exalted ; and that even in the meridian of her splen- 
dour, her heart continued unchanged in its habits of simplicity and 
attachment. She thus expresses herself in a letter to Eugene. 


‘“ As your fortunes rise, I need not, my dear son, entreat you to raise 
your mind toa level with them. However high the destiny that may await 
you, the sentiments which I know you possess are loftier still. Such is the 
advantage of a man whose conduct is uniformly guided by principle. You 
are thus worthy to be the son of him to whom you bear so close a resem- 
blance in person and in character. When plunged into the abyss of mis- 
fortune, your father’s courage was supported by the recollection of the 
unsullied honour he had preserved under happier circumstances. Virtue 
at once sheds a lustre over our lives, and gives us strength to meet the ap- 
proach of death. You, my son, are surrounded by all the illusions of 
exalted rank, but they can never mislead or corrupt you. In the midst of 
wealth and honours you will recollect Fontainebleau where you were a poor 
destitute orphan, and that recollection will prompt you to extend a suc- 
couring hand to the distressed. 1 am gratified to learn that your young 
wife shares your sentiments: itis aproof that she also shares all your affec- 


tions, This is a matter in which I am deeply interested; and as a mother, 
I rejoice at it.”—p. 100. 


Our fair author, who, together with her mother, lived at Mal- 
maison for some time, without occupying any place in the service 
of the empress, does not forget to mingle her own personal story 
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with that of her mistress. She complains of jealousies which were 
experienced by the regular members of the household, when they 
saw two persons so kindly treated by Josephine, who were un. 
attached to the court. She complains of intrigues which were 

ractised for the purpose of diminishing the favour which she and 
* mother enjoyed, and that every contrivance which envy could 
invent, was adopted to banish them from tbe recollection of he 
majesty, ‘whose only fault was, perhaps, that of suffering herself to 
be swayed by those about her.’ The probability is, that Josephine 
found out the true character of the author, which, even upon her 
own showing, appears to have been that of a regular court leech, and 
she finally got md of the two ladies. She endeavoured, however, to 
make their fall as imperceptible as possible. The apartments which 
they occupied would be necessary for two of her ladies who wished 
tu come and stay with her. It was greatly to be regretted that Mal- 
maison was not more spacious ; and as she was unwilling altogether 
to deprive herself of the company of persons whom she so sincerely 
esteemed, she would send a carriage for them to Paris three times 
a week at the least. For some months the carriage arrived regu- 
larly ; it was soon however reduced to twice and once a week, and 
at length ceased to be sent at all. Our fair courtier, however, would 
not be deterred. She and her mother hired a carriage for the pur- 
pose of renewing their visits to Malmaison ; the expense was greater 
than their means could afford. This was gently hinted in a letter 
which they addressed to the empress, to which letter no answer was 
returned, and there the matter ended. It turns out that this per- 
severing constancy of the mother and daughter was not without an 
object. The empress, it is said, had frequently declared her inten- 
tion of keeping the young lady about her, until she brought about 
for her an advantageous marriage! There was besides a calumny 
in circulation, that she found at Malmaison occasionally a peculiar 
attraction. This calumny we should be sorry to repeat ; but the 
fair author can have no objection to our giving her refutation of it, 
if refutation it may be deemed, in her own words. 


‘The empress was informed that her son had conceived an attachment 
for me, which [ had the presumption to return. He practised duets with 
me, I often accompanied him in his singing; I received presents from 
him, as did all the other ladies; he placed my mother next to him at 
table, and therefore it was affirmed, he must necessarily be in love with 
me. The empress at first treated this absurdity with the inattention It 
deserved ; but it was repeated to her over and over again, and at length 
she began to think that it might one day or other prove true. She 
therefore determined on sending us away. She mentioned these circum- 
stances to M. who repeated them to me. He has always been @ 
sincere friend to me, and his honourable character affords no room (0 
doubt the correctness of his statement. In refutation of the vile slander 
which was directed against me, I here solemnly aver that the viceroy 
never addressed one word to me which could, by any possibility, be mis- 
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taken for gallantry. He was polite to me as he was to ail ladies; but I 
protest that he never entertained a thought of shewing me a preference 
over others who were in all respects superior to me. Even supposing he 
could have entertained so criminal a sentiment, he would, I am sure, have 
carefully concealed it rather than have endangered the happiness of a 
young female in whom his mother took an interest. Such an action would 
be at variance with the whole conduct of his life, which was free from 
every reproach of the kind. I was an object of indifference to the vice- 
roy, and female vanity shall never prompt me to pretend to such a con- 
quest. I admired him, as every one else did; I gave him a few hints 
respecting his singing ; it certainly required no small degree of ill-nature 
and envy to discover any thing reprehensible in this.’—pp. 107, 108. 


After her exile from court our disappointed courtier turned 
musician, and pursued her studies with laudable assiduity. She 
tells us with the greatest naiveté, that whenever she sang in com- 
pany, she fully expected to meet with universal approbation, and 
that she received high compliments as nothing more than her due. 
This piece of simplicity is however exceeded by another, quite 
marvellous. The Duke of Lauraquais lost his wife, to whom he 
was very much attached. She died of consumption, and our author 
informs us that the remains of the lady were not interred, ‘ but 
were by some mechanical process, reduced to a sort of small stone, 
which was set in a ring, which the duke always wore on his 
finger!’ ‘After this, who will say that the eighteenth century was 
not a romantic age ?’—Who indeed ! 

The main object of all our author’s attentions to Josephine, and 
to her music, was at length accomplished. After refusing to 
marry a man of great wealth, of distinguished talents and ho- 
nourable character, whom she does not name, she confided her 
destinies to one who, she hoped, was calculated to secure her 
happiness. As usual, when such alliances are pursued with too 
much avidity and management, her marriage was an unhappy one, 
We have none of the particulars before us, the author deeming it 
sufficient to say that ‘ this illusion had been dispelled by the most 
fatal occurrences, and [ have had to bewail my unhappy lot with 
tears of bitterness.’ 

But to return to Josephine. The author, after leaving Malmaison 
(about 1812-13), cannot of course speak of the empress from per- 
sonal observation. She appears, however, to have collected some 
anecdotes of her, which we do not remember to have seen before. 
On the approach of the allied armies to Paris in 1814, Josephine 
was greatly terrified and in a manner which the following anecdote 
describes somewhat ludicrously. 


‘Josephine had been many days without receiving a letter from the em- 
peror. She anticipated every kind of misfortune and made the most 
anxious enquiries of every person coming from Paris ; expecting to receive, 
through their means, some important information. She asked uncon- 
nected questions, gave no reply to those that were asked of herself; her 
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mind was a prey to the deepest agitation, and her face was constant] 
bathed in tears. When she became acquainted with the preparations 
which were making by her brother-in-law, Joseph Napoleon, and by the 
empress Maria-Louisa to proceed to Blois, where it had been determined 
in the last council that the regency should be established, she no longer 
doubted that Paris was threatened with fresh calamities. She resolved to 
fly without further loss of time; but in her agitation of mind at the dread 
of being given up to the enemies of Napoleon, she was uncertain as to 
the choice of a retreat. She at last decided upon taking the road to 
Navarre. 

‘ She precipitately departed on the 29th of March, at eight o'clock in 
the morning ina cold and rainy weather, after leaving directions for 
every one of her household to prepare to follow her to the residence of 
Navarre. 

Josephine quitted her favourite residence at Malmaison in such a state 
of despair, that her attendants had every difficulty in calming her appre- 
hensions; she had already heard the cry of alarm: The cossacks are 
coming ! In fact, their arrival at any village was always a forerunner of its 
ruin, and of the miseries of its wretched inhabitants. 

The axle-tree of her majesty’s carriage broke down on the high road, at 
the distance of ten leagues from Malmaison; it became necessary to stop. 
Whilst the carriage was undergoing repair, Josephine descried in the 
distance a detachment of hussars, which she mistook for a column of 
Prussian troops; fancying that those soldiers were sent in pursuit of her, 
she became so much alarmed, that she fled across the fields under the im- 
pression that they would force her away with them; but L’espérance, one 
of her footmen, having discovered that the detachment wore the uniform 
of the third regiment of hussars, ran after his mistress and overtook her 
at the distance of three hundred paces from the road; he found her a 
prey to the deepest despair and her mind almost bewildered. The 
journey was however resumed, and no unpleasant accident occurred to 
obstruct it.’—pp. 192—194. 


After this period Josephine was observed to court solitude, and 
frequently remained closeted in her apartment for the purpose of 
re-perusing a number of Napoleon’s letters which she kept care- 
fully locked up in her travelling desk. One of these, the last she 
received from him, which was written from Brienne, contains a 
very affecting passage. 

*“ On revisiting this spot, where I passed my youthful days, and con- 
trasting the peaceful condition I then enjoyed with the state of terror and 
agitation to which my mind is now a prey, often have I addressed myself 
in these words: ‘I have sought death in numberless engagements; I can 


no longer dread its approach; I should now hail it as a boon....; never- 
theless, I could still wish to see Josephine once more!’” ’—p. 194. 


Another letter, dated Fontainebleau, 16th of April, 1814, breathes 
the same spirit of tenderness. Napoleon’s heart, when bruised 
by adversity, returned with eagerness to all the early objects of 
his affection, and to none with more fervour than Josephine. 

‘My pEAR JOSEPHINE, 
‘I wrote to you on the 8th instant, (it was on a Friday); you have 
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perhaps not received my letter; fighting was still going on, it is possible 
that it may have been stopped on its way ; the communications must now 
be re-established. My determination is taken, I have no doubt of this 
note coming to your hands. 

‘| do not repeat what I have already told you; I then complained of 
my situation; 1 now rejoice at it; my mind and attention are relieved 
from an enormous weight; my downfall is great, but it is at least, said 
to be productive of good. 5 

‘In my retreat, I intend to subititute the pen for the sword. The 
history of my reign will gratify the cravings of curiosity; hitherto, I have 
only been seen in profile; I will now shew myself in full to the world. 
What facts have I not to disclose! How many men are incorrectly esti- 
mated! Ihave heaped favours upon a countless number of wretches! 
what have they latterly done for me? 

‘ They have all betrayed me, one and all, save and except the excel- 
lent Eugene, so worthy of you and of me. May he ever enjoy happiness 
under a sovereign fully competent to appreciate the feelings of nature and 
of honour ! 

‘Adieu, my dear Josephine; follow my example and be resigned. 
Never dismiss from your recollection one who has never forgotten, and 
never will forget you. Farewell, Josephine. 

‘ NAPOLEON. 


‘P.S.—I expect to hear from you when I shall have reached the island 
of Elva. Iam far from being in good health.’—pp. 195, 196. 


On this occasion too, Josephine proved that whatever of art 
may have been in her seeped character, it did not reach her bosom. 
Her affection for Napoleon was evidently sincere. 


‘On learning the dreadful catastrophe which had just determined the 
future existence of the emperor, Josephine fell ill; a deep silence was 
maintained in her presence; her ladies, with pale and alarmed counte- 
nances, appeared to give way to grief and dejection. Gradually reviving 
from her state of stupor, and recalling her strength of mind: “ It is not 
fitting that | should remain in this place,” exclaimed Josephine, “ my 
presence is called for near the emperor; I ought to fulfil a duty which 
belonged much more to Maria Louisa than to me; the emperor is alone 
and deserted . . . . well then, I will remain true to him. It was only 
whilst he was in the enjoyment of happiness that I could remain separated 
from him. I am quite certain that at this moment he expects me.” 
Tears now rushed from her eyes, and were a seasonable relief to a heart 
oppressed by such bitter recollections and cares, ‘ Nevertheless,” said 
Josephine to M. de Beaumont, “ you will remain with me, until the allied 
sovereigns shall have made me acquainted with their intentions respecting 
my future fate; 1 know them sufficiently to be satisfied that they will 

tow upon the deserted consort of Napoleon those attentions which she 
has a right to expect from them.” 

‘ During her short residence at Navarre she was constantly writing, 
without taking any kind of relaxation; she generally rode twice a day in 
the park ; in the morning she was always alone, om in the evening had 
one of her ladies to keep her company. The conversation usually turned 
upon the political situation of France, and upon Napoleon, of whom she 
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delighted to relate various anecdotes known only to herself; but toward 
the close of her ride she appeared exhausted by the weight of a concep. 
trated sorrow, and always concluded the conversation by these words 
uttered with a heavy sigh: ‘‘ Would that he had heard me !”’—pp. 196, 197, 


Josephine was prevailed upon to return to Malmaison, where she 
was treated with the greatest attention by the Allied Sovereigns, 
She appeared to be much gratified by the distinguished marks of 
respect which they lavished upon her, but she never recovered the 
shock which the recent misfortunes of Napoleon had caused her. 
The history of her last moments is already well known; but it wil! 
bear repetition : 


‘ The emperor Alexander went to visit Josephine on the 10th of May, 
and dined at Malmaison. She remained in the saloon, notwithstanding 
her acute bodily sufferings, which she endeavoured to resist. A game at 
prison-bars was played after dinner on the handsome lawn before the 
palace; she attempted to take part in it ; but her strength failed her, and 
she was under the necessity of sitting down. Her altered countenance 
was noticed by every one; to the most anxious enquiries she replied with 
a smile, that a little rest would restore her strength; every one, in fact, 
retired with the hope that she would find herself better the next morning, 

‘ With a view to calm the uneasiness excited by her state of health, she 
attempted to take her usual walk; but her illpess assumed a serious tum, 
and she was brought back to her apartment in a condition which excited 
great alarm. 

‘ The symptoms did not improve in the course of the day; she had 
repeated faintings. The night was still worse; she was already attacked 
with a kind of deliriuin ; her mind was much agitated ; she spoke much, 
contrary to the physician’s express recommendation. 

‘On the 24th May (it was on a Friday) she awoke with a severe pain in 
her throat. The king of Prussia and the emperor Alexander were ex- 
pected to dine that day at Malmaison. Finding that her majesty hada 
slight attack of fever, M. Horeau insisted upon her remaining in bed, and 
avoiding the least cold, the more so as, having taken a purgative medicine, 
her exposure to the air might be attended with serious danger. As the 
empress did not seem disposed to follow his advice, he deemed it proper 
to appeal to Madame d’Arberg’s influence ; and this lady endeavoured to 
obtain a promise from her majesty that she should not rise from her bed. 
All was in vain; Josephine insisted upon dressing as usual, and descend- 
ing from her apartment in order to do the honours of her house to the 
allied sovereigns. She sat down to table, assisted at the court circle; but 
at last her sufferings increased to such a degree, that she was forced to 
retire, and requested of queen Hortense to supply her place. 

‘From that moment her illness assumed a very serious and alarming 
turn. The next day, 25th of May, the emperor Alexander paid hera 
visit, and finding her much altered since the preceding day, he proposed 
to send her his private physician ; she declined the offer, out of conside- 
ration for M. Horeau, in whom she reposed the utmost confidence. He 
had formerly been the emperor's physician, and in quarterly attendance 
upon him. Ever since the divorce he was attached to the empress, who 
entertained the highest opinion of his character and medical skill. 
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‘ He invariably gave his attendance to her in the morning, and as soon 
as the consultation was over, he took his departure for Paris. As he was 
lodged in a very small apartment at Boispreau, he never remained there ; 
twas therefore doing him a manifest injustice to accuse him of neglect 
during that fatal 25th of May. He was anxious to remain at Malmaison ; 
but the empress, being apprehensive lest he should prevent her from rising, 
as it was her intention to do, pressed him to return as usual to Paris. As 
her health did not yet excite any apprehension for her life, he gave way 
and took his departure. 


‘ At night, the physician of Rueil was sent for; he was greatly alarmed 
at the danger in which he fonnd the empress, whose imprudent conduct 
was attended with such fatal consequences. He thought it would be 
advisable to apply immediately twenty-five leeches on the back of the 
neck and between the shoulders. He would not however take upon him- 
self the responsibility of so violent a remedy; a messenger was sent to 
Paris in search of M. Horeau; some time elapsed before he could be 
found; he arrived at last, and nothing could exceed his distress of mind 
when he found her majesty in a condition which left but very faint hopes 
of herrecovery. She was perfectly collected, but spoke with great diffi- 
culty. Her looks seemed to question M. Horeau, who attempted in vain 
to disguise his affliction. She pressed his hand to prove to him that she 
was fully aware of herdanger; and she displayed in that dreadful moment 
all the courage which was to be expected from her well known character. 


‘M. Horeau consulted with M. Lamoureux, the physician who had been 
called in; the latter stated it as his opinion that the application of leeches 
might baye saved the empress ; but he had not ventured to resort to this 
remedy without the previous approbation of her majesty’s regular phy- 
sician. “* Why, sir,” exclaimed the latter, ‘* in a case like this you ought 
not to have waited for me; the loss of two hours is fatal.” 

‘ A blister was applied between the shoulders, and sinapisms to the feet ; 
but, alas! it was too late! her dreadful malady was making rapid and 
frightful strides. 

‘This excellent woman, always apprehensive of giving pain to those she 
loved, abstained from all complaint, took every remedy that was pre- 
scribed, and by her gentle and affectionate looks endeavoured to calm the 
fears of those who surrounded her. 

‘She was informed that Redouté, the celebrated painter of flowers, 
whose talent she admired, was at Malmaison, where he came to paint two 
beautifulsgreen-house plants: she expressed by signs her wish to see him. 
As soon as he appeared, she held out her hand to him, and then gently 
forced him back, saying that she was afraid her complaint might be con- 
tagious. ‘* Next week,” said Josephine, ‘‘ I trust I shall see you working 
at some fresh master-piece.”” 

‘ During the night, from the 27th to the 28th, she fell into a lethargic 
sleep, which lasted five hours, At ten o’clock in the morning M. Bour- 
dois arrived. He agreed with M. Horeau that she was past all hope, and 
deemed it proper to prepare queen Hortense and the viceroy, who, 
alarmed at the rapid inroads made upon that idolized countenance which 
they were contemplating with an always increasing apprehension, made her 
Prepare for receiving the sacraments, and sent for the curate of Rueil to 
administer the rites of the church.. He was from home; and she con- 
VOL. x. S 
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fessed to the preceptor of the young princes of Holland, who, though a 
priest, had long ceased to exercise his clerical functions. She answered 
with great difficulty, as her tongue was gradually refusing to perform its 
functions; but her countenance lost none of its calm and benevolent 
expression. 

‘The emperor Alexander arrived at Malmaison ; Josephine appeared to 
revive on seeing his majesty, and cast a look of gratitude upon him, 
Prince Eugéne and queen Hortense knelt near their mother’s bed, and 
received her blessing. ‘They were both unable to address a single word 
to the emperor; their sobs alone gave utterance to their grief. ‘ At least,” 
said Josephine, with an expiring voice, “‘1 die regretted; I have always 
desired the happiness of France, and have done every thing in my power 
to promote it; | may say, with truth, in the presence of you all who now 
attend my dying moments, that the first wife of Napoleon has never caused 
a single tear to flow.” These were her last words, and the next day, 29th 
of May, at half-past eleven in the morning, her sufferings were at an 
end, and those of her family past all remedy or consolation! . . .* 


The author has inserted, in her concluding chapters, a few of a 
series of letters, written by Josephine, which she intends to collect 
and publish shortly in a separate work. We hope that she will 
furnish the world with satisfactory proofs of their authenticity. 
One of the specimens before us is certainly an extraordinary com- 
pone. if it can be shown to be genuine. It appears to have 

een addressed to Napoleon before he ascended the throne, and it 
shows that he had freely disclosed to her, at a very early period, 
the whole scope of his ambition. 


‘I have read over your letter, my dear, perhaps for the tenth time, and 
I must confess that the astonishment it caused me, has given way only to 
feelings of regret and alarm. You wish to raise up the throne of France, 
and that, not for the purpose of seating upon it those whom the revolution 
overthrew ; but to place yourself upon it! You say, how enterprizing, 
how grand, and above all how useful is this design! but I should say, 
how many obstacles oppose its execution! what sacrifices will its accom- 
plishment demand ! and when realized, how incalculable will be its results’ 
But let us suppose that your object were already attained, would you stop 
at the foundation of the new empire? That new creation being opposed 
by neighbouring states, would stir up war with them and perhaps entail 
their ruin. Their neighbours, in their turn, will not behold it without alarm, 
or without endeavouring to gratify their revenge by checking it. And at 
home, how much envy and dissatisfaction will arise! how many plots 
must be put down, how many conspiracies punished! Kings will despise 
you as an upstart; subjects will hate you as an usurper; and your equals 
will denounce you as a tyrant. None will understand the necessity of 
your elevation ;—all will attribute it to ambition or pride. You will not 
want for slaves to crouch beneath your authority, until seconded by some 
more formidable power, they rise up to oppose you; happy will it be if 





* «She died of what the faculty formerly called gangrened quinsey, and 
what now goes by the name of angina.’ 
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ison or the poignard! ..... But how can a wife, a friend, dwell on 
these dreadful anticipations! 

‘This brings my thoughts back to myself, about whom I should care 
but little, were my personal interests alone concerned. But will not the 
throne inspire you with the wish to contract new alliances? will you not 
seek to support your power by new family connections ?—Alas! whatever 
those connections may be, will they compensate for those which were first 
knit by corresponding fitness, and which affection promised to perpetuate ? 
My thoughts linger on the picture which fear, may I say love, traces in 
the future. Your ambitious project has excited my alarm; console me 
by the assurance of your moderation.’—pp. 284, 285. 


The author of these memoirs informs us, that she is related to 
Madame Genlis. This circumstance, perhaps, will account for 
her present attempt at writing memoirs; for which, however, her 
talents are not very well calculated. She wants powers of obser- 
vation, and that experience in the world which render such 
powers valuable. Her style does not occasionally want neatness, 
but it sometimes betrays a defective education, and is now and 
then disfigured by néaserie, which is any thing but a favourable 
token of a young writer. 





Art. VIII. —Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Vol. ii. Part I. 4to. 1829. Parbury, 
Allen, and Co. 


Ix a former Number of this Work, we dedicated an article to the 
first volume of these Transactions. We spoke of its contents 
with praise ; and the present volume contains still more important 
matter. 

It opens with Mr. Colebrooke’s Essay on the Philosophy of the 
Hindoos : four parts of it were inserted in the preceding volume of 
these Transactions ; the fifth is contained in the present. The two 
together comprise the complete system of the precepts and doctrines 
of the Wedas, both practical and theological. 

This article is followed by a Description of the Ruins of Buddha- 
Gaya, by Dr. Francis Buchanan Hamilton, M. R. A. 8. The 
Doctor informs us that Buddha-Gaya was probably, at one time, 
the centre of religion in India, and the residence of a powerful 
king : pilgrimages are still made to it. Some years ago, the king 
of Ava sent two persons of rank to discover its holy places, and to 
bring back with them the waters of many sacred streams and pools, 
to form a bath for their master. They asserted that their master 
possessed books, by the assistance of which they could trace the 
sacred places, and detail their history. This article shows how 
much both of the civil and the literary history of India remains yet 
to be discovered. 

It is followed by “ Observations respecting the Small-pox and 
Inoculation, in Eastern Countries, with some Account of the Intro- 
s 2 
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duction of Vaccination into India, by Whitelaw Ainslie, M. D, 
M. R.A. S.” It is introduced by the following short account of 
the first notices of this disorder,—once so fatal, and now so easily 
prevented, and when it arrives, so manageable. ; 


‘ Much difference of opinion has existed with regard to the period when 
the small-pox, or, as it has lately been scientifically named, the emphyesis 
varicla, made its first appearance in the world; and some authors have 
believed that this disorder, as well as the measles, with which it was jp 
early ages confounded, were coeval with the human race. We certainly 
have no proof that either the Greeks or Romans were acquainted with it; 
at least no account is to be found in any of their works, which perfectly 
agrees with its pathognomonic signs,* minutely examined as those 
works have been, for the purpose of such discovery, by several of our most 
distinguished writers. + That it raged in China long before it was observed 
in Europe, is a fact no longer doubted. Every one conversant with the 
history of the variola must have heard of a Chinese treatise on it, entitle: 
Taou-tchin-fa, in which it is stated, that it did not show itself in that 
part of the world sooner than the year 1122 before Christ; and Father 
d’ Eutrecoiles, a Jesuit, mentions having seen a work, in which it is de- 
scribed as a malady of the earliest ages.{ Many maintain that India gave 
birth to this hydra; and it has unquestionably been a dreadful scourge in 
that country from the most remote antiquity ; a truth of which the reader 
may be assured by turning to Sonnerat, Voyages aux Indes Orientales, | 
and also to a curious account of inoculation for the small-pox in the East 
Indies, by J. Z. Holwell, published in 1767.’ 


We hasten to ‘* The Autobiographical Memoir of the Early Life 
of Nana Farnevis, translated from the Original Mahratta, by Lieu- 


tenant-Colonel John Briggs, M. R. A. S. late Resident at the Court 
of Satara.” 


‘“ Nana Farnevis,” says Colonel Briggs, ‘‘ became at a very early 
period the bosom friend of his sovereign, Madhu Rao, entitled the Great, 
This young prince succeeded his father in the year 1761, shortly after the 
fatal battle of Paniput, which seemed to threaten the downfal of the Mah- 
ratta power in Hindostan. He was then only in his seventeenth year, 
and Nana but nineteen. The latter had been hitherto brought up to the 
study of the Wedas and Sastras, but had, as yet, engaged little in the 
duties of a public office, which his father had filled till Nana was fifteen, 
and which was now occupied by his uncle, Babu Rao. The office to 
which I have alluded was hereditary, and had been held for three genera- 
tions by Nana’s family. It was that of Farnevis, or Fard-nevis (literally 








* *Itshould seem, however, that both Salmasius, and after him Johannes 
Hoher, a Dutch writer, had entertained a different opinion, and supposed 
that the disease had been described under another name (authrax) by 
Hypocrates, and noticed by Celsus, Galen, and (Etius,—a supposition 0 
absurd, that it cannot for a moment be listened to.’ 

+ ‘See Mead’s Medical Works, vol. i. p. 229, also Willan on the Dis- 
ease of Skin, vol. i. pp. 251, 252.’ 


t ‘See Moore’s excellent History of the Small-pox, page 23.’ 
§ ‘ Tome i. p. 244,’ 
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record- writer), but its duty was more especially to keep the accounts of 
the Peshwa’s public receipts and disbursements. A situation which 
brought those who filled it so constantly in contact with the Peshwa, was 
favorable to the development of those qualities, which the youthful prince, 
Madhu Rao, discovered in his juvenile secretary. An attachment grew 
between them, terminating only in the Peshwa’s death; an event which 
occurred in 1774, at the early age of twenty-eight. 

‘ The part which Nana Farnevis took in the Poona government, sub- 
sequent to that period, rendered him the chief director of all its political 
movements, till the death of Madhu Rao the Second, which happened in 
1797. From that period he was engaged in contending with the late 
Peshwa, Baji Rao, for that authority which he was unwilling to relinquish, 
but which he failed to obtain. In March, 1800, Nana Farnevis died, 
after having retired from public business, leaving behind him the reputation 
of being one of the greatest men of his time and country. 

‘ Nana’s official career is a subject of public record and history, but his 
private life, at any stage, must naturally excite the utmost interest. That 
he should have written his life at all is certainly a very remarkable circum- 
stance; but the identity of his hand-writing, which I took pains, not only 
to scrutinize myself as far as I was able, but which I submitted to the in- 
spection and examination of a vast number of disinterested persons, was 
uever, for a moment, doubted by them. 

‘ Having endeavoured to establish this fact, I shall proceed at once to 
the translation, which begins thus :-— 

‘« Let me consider what is the semblance of the face of God. It is the 
emblem of truth, full of animation, and resplendent with its own efful- 
gence. God passes his existence in watchfulness, in sleep, and in con- 
templation. His watchfulness is apparent throughout all animated 
nature; his contemplation is displayed in the light of day; his sleep is 
typified in the stillness of night. He, to whom we attribute these qualities, 
is The only One—* The Spirit.’ 

‘It is he, who, in the plenitude of his power displays himself in every 
thing. He is every where present at the same moment, moving without 
feet, seeing without eyes, touching without hands, hearing without ears, 
pervading all space. 

“* If it be asked from what we are to conclude the Great Spirit pervades 
all Space, and that it is a single and sole spirit? I reply, that we derive 
this knowledge from the conviction of our reason, and from an innate 
consciousness arising out of sympathy. Thus how often does it occur, 
when men assemble, though sitting at a distance from each other, that 
they communicate their thoughts by a look or a gesture, just as a mirror 
reflects an image. 

“* Now it is evident, that if the spirit in those bodies were not the same 
and identified, this union of sentiment could not occur. 

“* Our readers must be delighted with this magnificent description of the 
Deity, and his mighty and ineffable energies. We doubt whether it is 
surpassed by any description of them by any ancient or modern philosopher 
orbard. It must bring to the recollection of every one the fine verses of 
Pope, in which he pourtrays in admirable strains the divine being, who, 


‘** Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
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Spreads undivided, operates unspent, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent - 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He bounds, connects, he levels, equals all.” — 
Essay on Man, Book i. 

‘ « The soul of man partakes of the nature of the spirit of God, and to 
every human being has allotted a portion of its glory; but regardless and 
unmindful of this truth, man relinquishes the contemplation of the great- 
ness of God, and pursues what he considers the apparent advantage 
which presents itself to him in this world of misery. Such, however, is 
consistent with human nature. It is maya (illusion or desire) with which 
he is filled, and which prompts him to action. Maya can neither be con- 
sidered substantial, nor positively illusory, no more than the face of God 
can be seen or accurately described. Maya influenced the conduct of 
man in three ways: it leads him some times to do good, sometimes to 
be selfish, and sometimes to be vicious; but its prevailing tendency is 
to engender pride. The spirit produced the firmament of heaven, after 
which air, light, water, and earth, were made. These five elements were 
designated by the term Mahablias. 

‘«* In the midst of these is seated the soul, endued with reason, and 
surrounded by the five mahabluits, or elements. The soul is eternal; it 
is unconnected with the perishable body wherein it is placed, but from 
which it is distinct. The human frame is material; it is compounded of 
the five elements, and is thus rendered capable of partaking of worldly 
pleasure and of pain. It is calculated merely to receive sensual impres- 
sions. It is begotten in shame: it is engendered, and becomes matured 
in labour; and is liable to destruction, even before it is brought into 
existence. It is condemned to a mortification of nine months in the womb, 
is eventually born in pain, and enters a world fullof misery and affliction. 
For a lengthened period it is incapable of assisting itself, or of asking 
relief; but gradually acquiring size by imbibing aliment, the bones and 
muscles acquire strength, the blood is nourished, and in the end the infant- 
form assumes the shape of man. 

*“ Of such materials then am I formed.* Born in the depths of ig- 
norance and involved in utter darkness. But owing to certain advantages, 
acquired by some former state, I was early disposed to worship the Deity. 
This tendency displayed itself when I was yet a child, at which time I was 
in the habit of forming lumps of clay into the shapes which are commonly 
put in the temples, and with which I used to play and perform the 
sacred rights. Not content with these, I often stole the household images 
of the family, and carried them away to some secret place, where I might 
go through the forms of our religious ceremonies undisturbed. For these 
petty thefts I frequently suffered punishment at my mother’s hands. Both 
my parents were extremely desirous that I should early acquire knowledge, 
and did not fail to urge me to study, but my own stubbornness provoked 
me to resist their advice, and to be sulky whenever spoken to on the 


rt so much so that I always wished some evil might happen to 
them.”’ 


Farnevis then relates his youthful frailties, in a strain of regret 
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* “On Friday the 24th of February, 1742, at ten o'clock, p. m.’ 
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and repentance, which will remind some of our readers of the 
«Confessions of St. Augustin.” From these we hasten to the 
account given by him of the Battle of the 15th January, 1761, 
which ended in the defeat and death of his royal patron. 


‘At this period information was received, that in the north an army of 
Yavanas (Mahommedans), consisting of 75,000 men, had arrived on the 
west bank of the Jumua: but owing to the river being full from bank to 
bank, both armies* remained separated. His Highness, however, marched 
and occupied Kunjpura, in spite of the enemies’ efforts to prevent him. 
I accompanied the division which attacked, and God spared my life. 
The Mahommedans now forced the passage of the river, and were opposed 
by his Highness. I was a mere boy; and his Highness, though suffi- 
‘ciently wise on all other occasions, seems on this to have lost his usual 
wisdom. My maternal uncle, Balwant Rao, and Nana Purandari, 
his Highness’s natural advisers, were set aside, and Bawani Sankar 
and Shan Newaz Khan became favourite counsellors: in consequence 
of which he abandoned our system of warfare, and adopted that of 
the enemy. We were surrounded, and the enemy’s shot fell thickly 
among our tents daily. My mother and wife screamed with alarm, 
but I endeavonred to console them by desiring them to trust in 
God; atlength my mother’s brother + was killed, and had it not been for 
the approach of darkness, we should all have been destroyed on that 
night. Thus we remained in a state of siege for two months, during 
which most of the cattle of the army died, and the stench was dreadful. 
My aunt insisted on burning with her husband’s body. Previously to the 
last fatal action, his Highness had determined to destroy all the females 
of his family rather than suffer them to fall into the hands of the enemy. 
I took the same resolution. We both left persons with them, to perform 
the dreadful office in case of defeat. The battle at length commenced. { 
His Highness though wise, valiant, and experienced, had latterly become 
proud and arrogant; and although the arrangement for the action was 
good, yet he did not attend to it himself, nor did others. Confusion 
prevailed in every direction. I remained close to his Highness, but was 
able to do nothing, except to pray to God to save us. Wiswas Rao § 
fell by a cannon-shot, when his Highness taking him up on his elephant, 
stood fast. ‘The Afghans dismounted from their horses, and stormed the 
camp on all sides. The battle was now brought to cuts and slashes. In 
this state of affairs the great officers of the left wing shewed the example 
of flight. On the right, Sindia and Holkar stood aloof, and at last the 
Royal Standard was seen to retreat. Around his Highness there were 
now only about two hundred men left, and he looked stupified as if 
unable to see what passed about him. Bapuji Pant told me to go to the 
rear: I replied, ‘1 cannot quit his Highness at such a moment;” but 
God prompted me soon after to follow his advice. I turned my horse's 
head. Of one hundred thousand men, among whom were many great 
officers of distinction, not one stood by his Highness at such a moment, 








* «The army of the Peshwa and that of the Mahommedans.” 
+ ‘ Balwant Rao Crishna Mehindli. t January 15, 1761.’ 
§‘ Wiswas Rao, the eldest and favourite son of the Peshwa, accom- 
panied his uncle, Bhao Jahib, in this campaign.’ 
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though I had heard them repeatedly swear, in the time of peace, that 
rather than a hair of his head should be touched they would each sazrifice 
a thousand lives if they had them: so that they turned out to be the 
mere companions of his prosperity, and deserters in the hour of adversity, 

‘“* When I consider how he conciliated his chiefs with blandishments, 
what honours, presents, and estates he had conferred on them, and how 
he had exerted himself to win their affections, it is a matter of surprise to 
reflect, that in the moment cf trial he should have been so completely 
abandoned that no one knew how he fell, or what became of that person 
who so lately was the object of such great veneration.” ’ 


We are confident our readers will peruse the preceding extracts 
of autobiography with great pleasure. Instead of presenting our 
own remarks upon them, we shall transcribe those of Colonel 
Briggs, to whom we are indebted for them. 


‘ Having finished this remarkable narrative, it seems incumbent on me to 
make some observations on its character. No onecan doubt, who has 
attended to the beautiful introduction of this piece of biography, that its 
author had very sublime ideas of the nature of the Deity, whom he repre- 
sents as “ the Only One—the Spirit” who pervades all space, being every 
where present at the same moment, and omnipotent. This is, in fact, the 
true and original basis of the Hindu religion, though, like others which 
profess a belief in one God, it has in the course of time, dwindled into 
the grossest idolatry. Polytheism received its first shape when the attri- 
butes of the Only One became personified in his character of Creator, Pre- 
server, and Destroyer, and mankind conceived that in worshipping symbols 
of his power in these several capacities, they were likely the more readily 
to attain the objects of their prayers. In order therefore to propitiate the 
deity in his character, either of Maha, Deva, Vishnu, or Siva, the people 
made vows to render offerings to their temples in cases of success. In 
order to confer additional sanctity on these proceedings, priests became 
requisite, and idols were manufactured at their suggestion, representing the 
pure divinity in a fanciful personification. The transition from the worship 
of material resemblances of a divinity, to thatof eminent and worthy princes 
who had gained the hearts of their subjects, was simple, and accorded with 
the wishes of the people. So that after the death of their heroes, we may 
easily imagine how natural it was for the Hindus to place Rama, Laishman, 
Hanuman, and Crishna (no doubt now real characters) among the number 
of their gods. Itis thus, therefore, I think we may account for the existence 
of the Hindu Pantheon of the present day. That some respect for the 
character of these demi-gods prevails even among the better classes of the 
Hindu nation at this moment, cannot be denied; but that learned Bramins, 
and men well-informed, who are otherwise intelligent, worship them with 
any degree of faith, may very fairly be doubted; while it would appear 
that Nana Farnevis had no such faith, even when a boy. The whole 
tenour of the manuscript I have translated, proves that the belief in 
which he had been brought up, taught him to place his whole reliance on 
the “‘ Only One.” It is on him he was accustomed to call in the hour of 
danger, and in the day of battle, when all hope was lost. It was in him 
he placed his whole trust and confidence, when unarmed he fell into the 
hands of the sanguinary and relentless enemy. It was on him he called 
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when, tossed by the waters, the vessel was almost sure of being dashed 
against the rocks ; and it was to him, in his character of Vishnu the pre- 
server, that he offered up his thanks and devotions, when he was almost 
miraculously snatched from the perils by which he was surrounded. 

‘The exalted and pure notions that Nana Farnevis entertained of the 
Creator, are strongly contrasted with his notions of the abject condition of 
the creature. He describes man asa being, a compound of perishable mate- 
rials, and who in his animal capacity is only capable of partaking of worldly 
pleasure and pain, but whose frame is filled with a portion of the divine 
spirit, which veing separate from the body, animates it without partaking 
of its mortality. A being so formed, he observes, is the sport of Maya, or 
illusion, which urges him to follow the dictates of passion rather than sub- 
mit to the control of reason. It is a consciousness of this imbecility, that 
induces him to confess with shame and remorse at how early a period he 
felt the influence of those evil tendencies which he was unable to control ; 
and he states his determination to go to some holy spot in order to destroy 
his bad propensities, and acquire a disposition to rivet bis affections in con- 
templating the Deity. 

‘Itwas with this intention he withdrew from the world, at the early age 
of seventeen, to Toke on the Godaveri, and in prosecution of the same 
object that he accompanied the army to the north in order to obtain an 
opportunity of visiting the classic ground of the demi-god Crishna. There 
isa simplicity and a strain of elegance pervading this part of his history 
which is singularly beautiful. He visits every spot described in the legend 
of the tenth canto of the Bhagavat (in which is to be found the history of 
Crishna) with a fervour very uncommon in persons of his age. ‘The reflec- 
tions he makes on every subject he sees, and the fancied renovation of 
health and spirits in the abode of the deity, together with the pious enthu- 
siasm he devotes to the performance of every part of his pilgrimage, are 
more calculated to convey to one’s mind the fervent zeal of one of the 
ancients visiting the ruins of Athens or Thebes, than the picture of a Hindu, 
to whom we are not disposed to allow the possession of the quality of taste, 
which pervades the whole of Nana's narrative of this holy journey. 

‘From this task he is hurried into the field of battle, where his feelings 
evidently partake more of the man of sentiment than of the hero; and we 
cannot but admire the beautiful apostrophe the Bramin boy makes on the 
vain reliance to be placed on the fidelity of courtiers or princes, who had 
so ofien pledged themselves to die with their leader, but who so abandoned 
him on the day of trial, that it was never known how or where he fell.* 
The dangers which attended Nana Farnevis personally, when he fled from 
the field of battle, and the manner in which he escaped, are well described, 
and without being intended to produce effect (for scarcely any person 
knew of this little piece of autobiography before it fell into my hands), 











* ‘Ttwill remind our readers of the admired verses of Dryden on the 
misfortunes of 


** Darius, great and good, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, 
Deserted in his utmost need 
By those his furmer bounty fed.” — Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day.’ 
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afford us a simple but lively representation of the scene, as well as of the 
domestic habits and customs of his countrymen. 

‘ In conclusion, I trust that this small specimen of the talents of Nang 
Farnevis, will excite considerable curiosity ; and I cannot help thinking 
that an account of his private life, which I contemplate publishing, wii 
prove an interesting and valuable work.’ 


This article is followed by the “‘ Secret Correspondence of Peshwg 
Madhu Rao, from the year 1761 to 1772; translated from the 
original Mahratta Letters, by Lieutenant-Colonel John Briggs, 
M.R.A.S.,” the author of the preceding article. These letters 
commence with the public life of Farnevis, and end with the fal| 
of his power, as minister to the Peshwa, in 1796. Colonel Briggs 
intimates an intention to write the life of Farnevis: we earnestly 
wish he will carry his intention into execution, We confidently 
announce, that the work will be highly acceptable to the literary 
world, and to all who take an interest in the affairs of India. ~ 

The volume before us contains many other interesting articles: 
we can only particularly notice ‘ The Sketch of Buddhism, derived 
from the Buddha Scriptures of Nepal, by Brian Houghton Hodg- 
son, Esq. M.R.A.S.”; and “ Mr. Colebrooke’s Account of the 
Hindu Courts of Justice.” 

Here we are compelled to take leave of this interesting collection. 
Unquestionably it forms an important addition to our stock of 
Oriental literature ;—every such addition we hail with pleasure. 
The time appears to have arrived in which those by a it is 
cultivated, should make what merchants term a rest: they should 
make a short pause, survey their acquisitions, consider their objects, 
and calculate their means. We therefore wish some intelligent 
person would present us with a statement of these, and with his 
views of the result. A period in the annals of literature cannot be 
mentioned during which such valuable communications have been 
made to the learned world, as that which has elapsed since the 
formation of the Asiatic Society in 1784, and the present time. 
The advances made in every branch of Oriental literature are cer- 
tainly great ; but the treasures, which are yet unknown to us, are 
sengeed still greater. The grand enigma, in what part of the 

ast the arts and sciences originated, yet remains to be solved. 
Was it in Egypt, Chaldea, or Judea? The pretensions of each are 
supported by some striking facts, and some strong arguments. 
Are we to discard them all, and adopt the system of M. Bailly, 
that, anterior to all those nations, a primitive people existed, highly 
advanced in civilization and knowledge, which from circumstances, 
now wholly unknown to us, disappeared at an era beyond the 
records of history ; and that all the known literature, science, and 
art that remain in the East were derived from them, and are mere 
fragments of what they possessed. This system too has its ad- 
vocates; and we believe it gains ground daily. The general 
question is highly interesting and important, and leads to impol- 
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tant discussion: we hope it will engage the attention of Oriental 
scholars. If they cannot take on themselves to write upon it dog- 
matically, they may discuss it problematically. They will bring 
the general merits of the cause before their readers, shew its bear- 
ings, excite other researches, and at length lead to a just conclusion. 
An account on the actual state of Oriental literature in Germany, 
France, or England—the three nations by whom it is most culti- 
vated—would be a welcome present to the scholars of every country. 





Ant. [X.—Letters from the AEgean. By James Emerson, Esq. In 

29 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn. 1829, 

A new interest has been awakened for Greece, and for every thin 
that relates to it, by the moral certainty which is now esta lished 
that one portion at least of her sacred territory is about to be placed 
ina condition of freedom and poe sencag“S Great praise is due 
to the allied powers, especially to France, for the good faith with 
which the treaty of London has been carried into execution. The 
design of that generous compact, which redeems so many crimes in 
the modern history of my ty is attributable, we believe, to our 
own lamented statesman, Mr. Canning. After recognizing, and 
securing, as far as in him lay, the disenthralment of the Spanish 
American States, it well became the noble ambition of his mind, to 
make an effort for the emancipation of Greece. He had the good 
fortune to associate with England in this god-like purpose, the 
influence of Russia, and the chivalry of France, and although men 
were, and still are perhaps to be found, who would object to the 
treaty of J.ondon, as an infringement on the rights of our “ old 
ally,” the Turk, and as based rather upon sentiment than policy, 
yet we may now venture to assert with some degree of boldness, 
that occasions may arise in the career of nations, when “ sentiment” 
and “ policy” may both coincide, and mutually contribute to the 
mprovement of mankind. 

The decrees of Providence have taken away Mr. Canning from 
this stirring scene, upon which his genius shed so much lustre, and 
exercised so much control. If he had been now amongst us, and 
were preparing the royal speech for the opening of the session of 
Parliament, how great would be his delight in announcing to that 
assembly the consummation of his youthful visions, and of his 
recent hopes, in the liberation of Greece! With what gratified 
enthusiasm would he call from the classical treasures of his 
memory, the most precious expressions in which his immortal 
labours on this subject could be meetly, yet modestly exposed to 
the admiration of the world! How suitable to the station of the 
first minister of England, to be able to tell his country, through its 
representation, that from the earliest associations of his mind, and 
the imperative impulse of humanity, he could not have remained 
indifferent to the sanguinary strife which was depopulating the 
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fairest districts of Greece, and covering it with crimes which 
shocked all Christendom; that he had resolved to put an end to 
that contest, and to tell the parties who were engaged in it that 
they should go no farther; that he had separated them, that he 
had removed the oppressor, and liberated the oppressed, and not 
only liberated but gave him possession of his country, and enabled 
him to defend his future independence, and to render Licsoelf sree 
of its monuments of glory. Much of this may be said indeed by 
the Duke of Wellington, and to him be the credit allowed of 
having faithfully adhered to the treaty which sprung from the 
mind of Mr. Canning. But for the incipient thought, for the 
generous resolve, for the skilful proposition and negociation of the 
treaty, and for the structure of the foundation upon which Greece 
is now rebuilding the edifice of her freedom, after having been 
for so many centuries in ruins, let the merit be given to George 
Canning. 

To us who have anxiously watched the struggle in which the 
Greeks have been engaged during the last ten years, and who have 
omitted no opportunity of recommending their cause to the fa- 
vourable opinion of our countrymen, it 1s particularly delightful 
to feel that henceforth we shall have no scenes of horror to con- 
demn, no tale of ruined and fugitive families to mourn. We are 
now to behold the Morea freed from her tyrants, restored to the 
occupations of peace, consolidating her independence by the 
establishment of order, cultivating her soil, planting and dressing 
her vines and olives, learning new modes of industry, repairing her 
ruined villages, building new towns, improving her harbours, 
niultiplying her vessels for legitimate commerce, and scouring her 
seas of the pirates. Whata prospect to contemplate! How dif- 
ferent from that to which we have been so long accustomed, when 
every communication from the continent was burthened with fresh 
tidings of towns taken and retaken, in the Morea or in Attica—of 
ferocious butcheries in the islands, comprising in their victims 
not merely a straggling company of soldiers, but whole commu- 
nities! Thank heaven! this bloody drama has at length been 
brought to a close! We congratulate the friends of freedom upon 
the happy event which has just taken place. In thinking of the 
past story and present prospects of Greece, we feel as if we had 
been hitherto travelling through a desolate and frightful country, 
teeming with banditti, and obstructed by heaps of human bones, 
the storm continually pelting over head, the torrent every moment 
increasing its thunder, and darkness thickening every where 
around ; but that at length escaping from the Raiwies of this 
scene, we were now passing the confines of a civilized and culti- 
vated nation, that the clouds were passing away, the sun diffusing 
his holy light, the hills rejoicing in numerous flocks, the vallies 
pregnant with the gifts of earth, and wreathed with her flowers, 
the rivers pursuing their natura! course in tranquillity, and the 
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woods filled with the cheerful aay | of birds, proclaiming 
the peace and happiness which dwell in their shades. The breast 
expands with gladness at such a change, and we look up to 
the bright heaven above us, with gratitude to that infinitely 
Good Being, who has guided our steps in safety to a region 
crowned with so many tokens of his favour. 

We are not among those politicians who would upbraid the Bri- 
tish Government for not insisting on including within the precincts 
of Independent Greece, more than the Morea, at present. It is 
certainly a classical solecism to consider any territory as Greece, 
which has not Athens as its capital. But it would be the very 
height of folly to risk the danger of having no Greece at all, merely 
for the sake of conforming to the ideas of antiquity. Wherever 
Greek freedom is established, there the spirit of the old Athenians 
ought to be found, and that is the great point to be gained. It is 
not the ruins of temples that make a nation, but men resolved to 
emulate the glory of those who raised them. Athens, in the hands 
of the Turks, will operate as a continual warning to the Greeks of 
the Morea to suffer no internal disorders to impair the security of 
their new nation; and if in the course of years they shall, by 
their own exertions be enabled to acquire a decided influence in 
that part of Europe, they may and they ought to look forward to 
the hope of rescuing from the power of the Crescent, the whole of 
Attica and Livadia. But the allied sovereigns of England and 
France, who alone have been able to take a decided part in the exe- 
cution of the treaty of London, since Russia has become a _ belli- 
gerent, appear to us to have decided judiciously, in not claiming 
for Independent Greece more than the Morea. Any further exten- 
sion of her territory must be the work of time and the reward of 
valour. 

In a former production, ‘* Greece, in 1825,” to which Mr. Emer- 
son contributed a very valuable portion of information, he treated 
of that country chiefly in reference to its then political aspect. The 
general spirit which pervaded that publication, and the ability with 
which it was executed, assisted, in our opinion, to advance the in- 
terests of the Greeks in this country, more than any other work 
which we now remember. The volumes now before us scarcely 
touch upon the political affairs of Greece at all, and under the new 
circumstances of the Morea, it is quite as well, if not better, 
that they should have altogether abstained from political facts, 
which would have been out of date, and political discussions, 
which must have been premature. The interest, however, which 
has been recently rekindled on this subject, naturally disposes men 
to look into the future prospects of Greece, as well as its present 
condition, and, in this view, these ‘ Letters from the Augean’ are 
well-timed. If the power of the Greeks be once firmly rooted in 
the Morea, it is not improbable that all the islands in the Egean 
will be eventually enabled to establish their freedom, either sepa- 
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rately or in a federative form. There is perhaps hardly any thing 
new to be now learned about them; but we purpose to avail oyr. 
selves of the picturesque and lively descriptions of our author, 
partly in order to remind the reader of the numerous nurseries for 
commerce and navigation and liberty, which are scattered over 
those renowned waters of the Mediterranean, and partly to do jus. 
tice to a work which has strong claims upon our approbation. 

Mr. Emerson’s first letter describes, almost in the Spirit and 
eloquence of antiquity, his departure from Attica :— 


‘ The sun was slowly sinking behind the range of Hymettus and the 
hills of Attica, as we weighed anchor from Cape Colonna, and steered 
for the narrow strait between Zea and Cythnos. The morning we had 
passed in wandering through the groves of lentiscs and mastic, which 
cever the promontory of Sunium, and in lingering among the fast-fading 
remains of the temple of Minerva. Around the base of this majestic ruin, 
the débris of its fallen fragments have almost obliterated the outline of 
the platform on which it was erected on the verge of the cliff, and the 
overthrow of a number of its columns a short time previous to our visit, 
has not only added to the heap of decay, but must soon weaken the tot- 
tering foundation of the remainder. 

‘ The destructive effects of the Sirocco wind were here most singularly 
displayed: the sides of the columns fronting the south-east were eaten 
away and corroded from base to capital for the depth of two or three 
inches; whilst on the other portions of the shaft the fluting was as sharp 
and perfect as at the first hour of its erection. 

‘ The town und temple of Sunium were built during the brightest days 
of Greece— the age of Pericles; of the one not a vestige is left, and all 
that remains of the other are a few shattered columns supporting a friez 
which fronts the ‘* Island-gemmed /Egean.” 

‘I had seen nearly all the temples now remaining in Greece, but none, 
not even Athens itself, is calculated to produce such vivid emotions as 
that of Sunium. The greater number of them are seated in frequented 
spots, and surrounded by the bustle of the crowd; Sunium stands alone, 
its crumbling columns look but on the blue hills of Attica, or the azure 
billows of the Egean: all is solitude around it, save the whirl of the sea- 
bird towards its summit, or the waving of the olive-groves at its base, and 
the only sound that awakes its silence is the sigh of the summer wind, 
or the murmur of the waves that roll into the time-worn caves beneath it. 

‘ Far removed from every human habitation, it is seldom visited, except 
by the mystic of the Mainote corsair, the caique of the passing traveller, 
or the fowler in search of the wild doves which frequent it. Its prospects 
are the most extensive and interesting in Greece: from its brow the eye 
wanders over the mountains of Argolis, and the hills that circle Athens; 
to the east are the purple plains of Helena and Eubeea ; and, to the south, 
the endless mazes of the Cyclades, separated by narrow channels, whose 
glittering and intricate passages form the labyrinths of the Archipelag®, 
the navigation of which is known almost exclusively to the pilots of Milo 
and Argentiera. 

‘ It is seldom that the view of the /Egean presents any thing but 2 
picture of calm repose; its blue unruffled waters sleeping undistur 
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veneath the equally unvaried sky, or gently curling their rippling surface 
to catch the dancing sunbeams, and flash them back in mimic splendour. 
Sometimes a group of the white sails* of the Levant are seen gliding from 
isle to isle, “ like wild swans in their flight,” or lagging lazily on the 
breathless tide toawait the breeze of evening; earth, air, and sky, are all 
in unison, and their calm still repose belongs alone to the clime of the 
Fast. 

‘ We descended the cliff, and regained our vessel as the line of the 
ruined temple was thrown into fine relief against a sky now crimsoned 
with dyes of sunset. There was no filmy cloud to break the soft- 
ness of the west, where the sun sank like a globe of molten gold, his 
rays spreading gently over the heaven, not flashed and caught from cloud 
to cloud, but blending in one massy sheet over the vast and glowing 
concave. 

‘The dawn of morning at sea is perhaps the most sublime sight in 
nature: sunset Onland is more reposing and lovely, but sunrise on the 
ocean is grandeur itself. At evening, he sinks languishing behind the 
distant bills, blushing in rosy tints at his declining weakness; at morn 
he rises all fresh and glowing from the deep, not in softened beauty but 
in dazzling splendour. With the weary pace of age, he glides, at eve, 
from peak to peak and sinks from hill to hill; at morn, he bursts at once 
across the threshold of the ocean with the firm and conscious step of a 
warrior, His decline conveys the idea of fading brightness, his rise the 
swelling effulgence of mounting and resistless light. 

‘ The succeeding day was calm, and we lay almost motionless in the 
narrow strait which separates the islands of Zea and Cythnos. The 
former contains now no objects of attraction amidst its sun-burnt hills and 
barren valleys, except the snowy walls of its villages, and the vestiges of 
a temple once dedicated to Minerva, and built, as our pilot said, by 
Nestor, on his return from Troy. Cythnos is a hilly, fertile mound, 
nsing gently from the sea, and remarkable for nothing but its warm 
springs, from which it takes the modern name of Thermia. We slowly 
passed the strait, borne along solely by the current, and about mid-day 
lay totally becalmed in a little bay formed by the islands we had left, and 
those of Gyarus and Syra.’—vol. i. pp. 1—8. 


The author very justly remarks, that independently of the clas- 
sical associations connected with these splendid scenes, there are 
others to be found by the christian mind of a still more exalted and 
interesting character. 


‘It was Sunday, and if that day be possessed of peculiar stillness and 
repose on Jand, it must be doubly more so at sea, and among the Cyclades. 
The day was an Oriental one: not a wandering vapour to stain the deep 
blue heaven, and not a breath to warp the mirror of the sea; no passing 
bark gave life or motion to the scene, the sails hung in lazy folds upon the 
mast, and not a sound disturbed the ocean’s silence. The crew were 
assembled on the quarter-deck, and I never listened to the Liturgy with 





* ‘From being made, almost universally, of cotton, the sails of the 
levantine vessels are invariably of a brilliant white, contrasted with those 
of the northern nations, which are woven from hemp.’ 
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such interest and attention,—every sound was solemn, and every line 
awoke some recollection of home and of England. 

‘ It was a new feeling, in such a situation, to hearken to the same accents 
we had heard only in the village church, repeated amid scenes rich jp all 
the sublimities of nature, and hallowed by the brightest associations of 
history and time: to listen to the precepts of Christianity almost amids 
the very scenes where they were first delivered, and to trace the wanderings 
of its Apostles on the same waves their barks had traversed. : 

‘There is no spot, not even the very seas of Greece, which wants its 
peculiar attractions ; every valley has its ruin, every hill its history, and 
every wave is associated with the naval enterprizes and martial spirit of the 
mighty dead. Even those scenes unmarked by earlier memorials of her 
fame, are rendered interesting by after-recollections of her fall. Age has 
succeeded age, but to leave the impress of their events on the shore where 
true greatness first burst to-light. The same soil once trod by the bard 
aud the warrior, was again pressed by the feet of those who bore over the 
earth the pure precepts of the Gospel.and of Christianity, and where even 
these have left no traces of theit path, the immortalizing hand of Liberty 
is now raising on every hilla trophy, and inscribing on every rock atriumph, 
—vol. i. pp. 8—10. 


The voyagers touched at Syra, and were most hospitably received 
by a Greek merchant. This island was, before the Greek insur- 
rection broke out, the happiest in all the Archipelago. It had 

eculiar privileges from the Porte, in return for a yearly tribute. 
t produces abundance of fruits, especially grapes, bunches of 
which may be had weighing as much as from five to eight pounds, 


‘of the purest amber, sprinkled with red spots, and a skin so deli- 
cate as to ruffle off with the slightest touch of the finger.’ After 
partaking of the refreshment set before them by the Greek wmer- 
chant, the voyagers pursued their route for Smyrna. 


‘ As usual, the breeze freshened at sunset, and at night we were again 
swiftly cleaving the /Egean, its phosphorescent waves leaving a long line 
of light in our vessel's wake, that tracked her course along the pitchy 
deep. We drove rapidly through the straits of Tenos, whilst the land- 
marks of our pilot were the watchlights and fires that blazed from the 
cliffs of Myconi and the distant hills of Delos. . 

‘The following day a strong head-wind detained us till evening, beating 
through the straits of Scio, and alternately tacking from its wooded 
shore to the opposite Coast of Chesmé and Asia Minor. This beautiful 
arm of the sea, once celebrated as the scene of the defeat of Antiochus, has 
in later days been rendered doubly interesting by the struggles of Greece ; 
it was at Chesmé that in 1770 the Russian Admiral Orlow destroyed the 
Ottoman fleet; and it was in this same strait that in 1822 the modem 
Themistocles consigned to destruction the author of the Sciote Massacre. 

‘The view on either shore is splendidly beautiful; but on both, the 
associations of memory cast a feeling of disgust over every object : we 
could not look on the verdant hills of Scio without a shuddering recol- 
lection of the slaughter that had so lately stained them, whilst the op- 
posite and equally beautiful coast was alike detestable as the home of its 
perpetrators. —vol i. pp. 16, 17. 
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A young Greek lady who had escaped from the atrocious mas- 
sacre of Scio, was on board the vessel in which our author took 
his passage. Though contrary to. her habits to appear on deck, 
she could not avoid taking a view of her native island. Her 
story, a most tragical one, was gathered from ber lips. She told it 
with the calm composure of oft-repeated and long contemplated 
orief; she shed no tear in its relation ; she scarcely heaved a sigh 
over her sorrows; she seemed, young as she was, to have already 
made alliance with misery! But we must pass over these horrors 
in order to admire, with an unclouded spirit, the magnificent. Bay 
of Smyrna. 


‘On coming upon deck we were involuntarily struck with the beauty 
of the splendid panorama in the midst of which we were placed: behind 
us was the Gulf of Smyrna by which we had entered, its then turbulent 
waters now placid as the brow of infancy, and glittering in the beams of 
the morning sun like plates of silver on a warrior’s mail, whilst the snowy 
sails of the Levantine barks, which glided along them, were scarcely to 
be distinguished from their own dazzling whiteness. On every side around 
us the boats with gilded sterns, peculiar to the bay, were passing and re- 
passing amidst ships, on the masts of which floated the flags of every 
trading nation, a crowd of hardy Greeks tugging at the oar, and a’stately 
Turk, with graceful turban and flowing robes, smoking in haughty ease 
at the stern. 

‘The gangways of the frigate were surrounded by shoals of little 
trafficking barks, laden with all the produce of the country: baskets of 
blushing peaches; pears, the amber hue of which was streaked with 
tints like the rose, and heaps of purple grapes flang down in such 
luxuriant profusion, that their luscious bunches were hanging in the 
rippling water. 

‘Around us were the sunburnt hills of Asia Minor, their sloping and 
rugged sides studded with white cottages, and variegated with plantations 
of olives and fig trees, which stretched to the rich gardens at their base, 
washed by the waters of the bay. Before us rested in calm repose ‘ The 
birth-place of Homer,” ‘‘The ornament of Asia,” ‘Izmir the lovely,” 
“The crown of Ionia;” and well do its splendid situation and com- 
manding prospects merit those impassioned epithets of its ancient 
chroniclers. 

‘At the foot of a steep hill, the summit of which is crowned by the 
ruins of a castle of the Lower Empire, the city stretches along the sloping 
beach, its flat-roofed houses mingled with the domes of marble mosques 
and lofty groups of minarets and muezzin towers; whilst its outskirts are 
bordered by the waving groves of funereal cypress, which mark the last 
resting-place of the followers of the Prophet. 

‘The long line of the Marino is bordered by a train of consular re- 
sidences, over each of which floats the flag of its respective nation. 
The quay presented a novel spectacle, crowded with the inhabitants of 
every quarter of the globe ;—the swarthy Nubian and the homeless Arab, 
mingling with the fair-browed sons of Europe and the West, whilst the 
“phes” of the Greek, and the crimson bonnet of the Armenian were 
grouped with the varied turbans and glittering costumes of the children of 
ToL. &. T 
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Mahomet. The Turk was lounging with his long chibouque on the 
beach; the Drogueman, in his enormous white head-dress and brow, 
jubee, was leaning against the gate of his consulate; and the cry of the 
itinerant vender of sherbet and iced orgeats on the shore, blended with 


the capstern song of the British sailor in the offing, or the ballad of the 
merry Greek, as he gaily trilled in his caique the deeds of Boukovallos 
and his Kleftis. ‘The scene was altogether Oriental; and our only regret 
was that we had not dropped into the midst of it at once from Europe, 
instead of becoming partially familiarised to its objects through the gradual 
medium of Greece and the islands of the A3gean.’—vol. i. p. 29—33, 


Though much frequented, there is hardly any city which has 
been more rarely described than that of Smyrna. Travellers 
seeing it to be the resort of all nations, suppose it to be universally 
known, and therefore seldom take any particular notice of its 
structure or appearance. Of the ancient city nothing almost 
remains to be seen, and its modern additions have been so fre- 
quently destroyed by conflagration, earthquakes, and war, that 
it can hardly be rendered the subject of a connected history, 
Mr. Emerson observes, that ‘the appearance of Smyrna is as 
incongruous as her annals. The remnants of all ages are shewn 
around her: a castle of the middle empire crowns a hill which 
looks down upon the aqueducts and amphitheatre, relics of some 
remote and flourishing epochs, while at its base the modern city 
is a mass of all architectures and all ages, built as the varying 
taste of every period and of every nation prompted ; nothing is 
harmonious ; antiquity and modernism are blended in every 
quarter; whilst its muddy, narrow streets are traversed by a 
population as varied as the differences of costume, language, 
manners, and country can render them.’ The principal street, 
a very miserable one, is usually called by the British officers, 
‘‘ Bond Street,” from the number of loungers who frequent it, 
and a wretched spot at a short distance from this, is styled 
“Hanover Square,” by the same authorities. 


‘** Bond-street” usually presents the same motley picture as the quay, 
thronged with the straggling wanderers of every nation under heaven; but 
at this moment it was deserted, the sun was at its meridian, the shops were 
closed, and the inhabitants were enjoying their mid-day sleep in the shade : 
all was quiet, except a few strolling foreigners, or the echoing whips and 
clamorous voices of the Tartar and Janissaries, who dashed at full canter 
through the narrow passage, escorting a party of English travellers on 
their way to Constantinople. : 

‘ Passing along the rows of tumble-down mud-houses, which form this 
lounge of fashion, we arrive at the most attractive part of. the city—the 
fruit-market and the bazaars, in which no traveller will be disappointed. 
The avenues of the former are the true temple of Pomona, the luscious 
melons of Cassaba are piled in heaps with the peaches and apricots of 
Sangiac and Vourla, whilst pears, pomegranates, almonds, golden apples, 
tomatas, and a thousand others, are built in fragrant pyramids, em 
in clusters of purple and amber grapes; and interspersed with these, a 
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every turning, are the tinkling® fountains of the venders of cooling sher- 
bets, and draughts of every flavour and of icy chillness. 

‘But the bagaars form the grand attraction: their long lines of arched 
arcades contain on every side ranges of little square apartments, entirely 
open in front, and raised about two feet from the ground. Their shelves 
on every side are well stored with the goods of the merchant, who reclines 
on acushion in the centre to smoke his amber pipe, or count over and over 
the polished beads of his combolojo. Here again all is variegation and 
contrast : in one box squats the Jew in his dark vest and turban of spotted 
cotton, employed in the intervals of rest in plaiting with nimble fingers 
braiding for the jackets of the Greeks, or embroidering the fronts of 
papoushes for the Turkish ladies: in another the Mussulman, to whom 
traffic seems an effort, gladly seizes a moment of quiet to lounge on his 
crimson carpet, or sip his transparent decoction of the berry of his Mocca ; 
ina third a group of merry Greeks are chattering and screaming over a 
pack of cards, whose dingy hue is scarcely contrasted with the colour of 
the boards on which they are flung, and who laugh as loud, and smile as 
thoughtlessly, as if in the very bosom of security, whilst every day is wit- 
ness to the immolation of their companions, and the glittering sabre hangs 
bya single thread over their own devoted necks. Arabs and Egyptians, 
French, English, and Italians, crowd the passage, amongst whom the 
Turk, in his flowing garments and shuffling slippers,+ imperiously demands 
an ample space for his orthodox person.’—vol. i. pp. 34—37. 


The changes that have been for some centuries going on in the 
vicinity of Smyrna, are very remarkable. The river once called 
Hermus, and now Sarabat, which discharges itself into the bay of 
Smyrna, has brought down from time a quantity of sand: this has 
formed at its mouths several banks and bars, ‘ which are daily 
growing larger, and from which the sea is gradually withdrawing 
as they shoot forward across the gulf.’ Thus the calculation of 
Dr. Chandler, who examined the spot upwards of sixty years ago, 
is evidently in progress of realization. 


“The river Hermus,” says the Dr., “by its influence on the gulf, has 
already effected great changes, and will gradually accomplish some signal 
alterations, of which the progress deserves to be accurately marked. The 
fats before Smyrna will mutually approach, and leaving only a narrow 
ingress, the city will be on a lake. This will be fed by the Meles, and by 





* «A small reservoir is allowed to fall drop by drop on a little tin wheel 
beneath it, which being thus propelled at a quick rate, makes the noise 
alluded to, for the purpose of attracting purchasers.’ 

+t ‘The slipper of a Mussulman consists of two pieces, in one of which 
the sole and the upper slipper are both made of soft leather, generally 
yellow morocco ; these are worn in the house, and when the owner is 
sitting with his legs doubled under him; the other piece consists merely of 
a sole, and a front of the same leather as the inner one, pointed at the toe, 
and these he puts over the first when moving out of doors, but as they 
want a heel, it requires some management to keep them on the foot, and 
at the same time preserve the stateliness of a Mussulman’s carriage.’ 
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torrents, and in time become fresh. The plague of gnats will then, if pos- 
sible, be multiplied at Smyrna. 

‘« The land will continue to increase, until it is in a line with themouth 
of the gulf, when the site of Clazomene, and the islets within Karabornoy. 
will be encompassed with soil, and, if no current intervene, Phocewa be 
deprived of its harbour; the sea within the gulf will by degrees give place 
to a noble plain, created and watered by the Hermus; commerce will then 
have removed to some more commodious mart, and Smyrna be, if not 
utterly deserted, desolate and forlorn.”’’ 


At Smyrna our author was entertained by a Greek merchant 
with that hospitable friendship which his commercial countrymen 
on all occasions, have been found ready to exhibit towards English- 
men. He had married a lady of Florence. ‘ His house was situ- 
ated in one of the best streets in the Frank quarter, with spacious 
rooms, and a shady garden inthe rear. The fitting up of the entré 
was really splendid ; and the repast, combining all the luxuries of 
the country, was conducted with the elegance of European style.’ 
We must add the author’s animated description of the merchant's 


family and party. 


‘The daughters of the old gentleman were two of the most beautiful 
girls | had seen in the Levant: their costume was rather of the Italian 
than Greek taste, but combined the elegancies of both; their light silk 
dresses were made to suit accurately to the figure, instead of flowing 
loosely and ungracefully as in the Morea. A slipper with a high heel, 
such as are generally worn in the north of Italy, richly embroidered, and 
covering only the front of the foot, showed to full advantage a delicately 


turned ankle, through a stocking of netted silk fine as a gossamer; 
whilst their turbans of transparent gauze, ornamented with a glittering 
aigrette and a wreath of golden flowers, rather enhanced than shaded the 
glossy ringlets which flowed over a brow fair as polished marble. 

‘Their accomplishments too had not been neglected, and I never heard 
the songs of Greece sound so enchantingly as when breathed by their 
sweetly-toned voices, accompanied by a guitar, to some of the native airs 
of Britain, and especially to Mozart’s delicious one of ‘ Life let us 
cherish,” which seems an universal favourite with the Greeks. Their 
manners appeared to be a combination of the three classes with whom 
they had associated,—the grace of the Italian, the sprightly vivacity of 
the Greek, and the stately tournoure of the Ottomans; whilst all three 
were enhanced and blended by an air of fixed and interesting melancholy. 

‘The dress of the male portion of the company was European, their 
national costume being laid aside, either from choice, or for protection 
against the casual insults of the Turks. The son of our host did not 
make his appearance, nor was his name mentioned by any; and in fact 
it was only on a third visit that we learned his tale. The conversation 
during the day presented a fair specimen of the varying and cameleon- 
like character of the people, taking a tinge from every topic, and verging 
in an instant ‘from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” whilst every 
change of temperament was carried to an extreme of gaiety or sadness, 
though the former generally prevailed. 
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‘The females seemed to monopolize all the melancholy of the party : 
continued terror and reiterated scenes of horror and of dread appeared 
to have damped their natural sprightliness: they spoke often of their 
awful situation; in the midstof an infuriated enemy, where the moments 
of rejoicing for the successes of their countrymen were those when they 
had most to dread from the brutality of their masters. They knew not 
the hour when the caprice of their governors might consign them to the 
fate of Scio, which hundreds of their friends and relatives had already 
shared, whilst the orders of the Divan and the vigilance of the guards 
rendered escape from Smyrna almost an impossibility, which nothing but 
despair could urge them to attempt, and in which detection, without 
another crime, would itself condemn them to slavery or slaughter. The 
intervals in such accounts as these and the freezing tales with which they 
were illustrated, were filled up with amusements as lively as they were 
depressing, and songs and music served to pass the time till a late hour, 
when we took our departure, and put off, to spend the night in our 
births on board.’—vol. i. pp. 75—78. 


We must wind up our author’s notice of Smyrna with a few 
veneral observations which he offers on the manners of its inha- 
bitants. 


‘Some introductions from Athens and Hydra to a few Greek residents 
enabled us to spend our evenings more agreeably than we had anticipated. 
About sunset we generally went to an open street in the west of Sinyrna, 
where they chiefly resided, and where, in the clear twilight, the families 
usually seated themselves by the doors to enjoy the cool breath of evening. 
Such meetings used to remind us of the days of the patriarch, when 
Abraham received the angels as he sat by the door of his tent, and when 
Eli, in his ninety and eighth year, as he reclined at sunset on his seat by 
the way-side, was told by the fugitive soldier, that Israel had been van- 
quished in battle, that his sons Hophni and Phineas were no more, and, 
that the Ark of God wastaken. The stone benches, too, at every door, 
explain the exclamation of Job: ‘* Oh, that I was as in months past, in the 
days of my youth, when my children were about me, when I went up to 
the gate in the city, when I prepared my seat in the street.”” (Job, xxix. 
19.) Here, mingling with their social groups, we have passed many a 
delicious evening, and listened to many a tale which made our blood creep, 
from lips which were shortly doomed to share the fate they were recounting. 
The situation of this unfortunate people in the larze towns of Turkey, 
where they are forced to reside, is singularly precarious. It is probably 
asa kind of hostage for their countrymen in Greece that they are forbidden 
by the Sublime Porte to leave the empire, and the restrictions to prevent 
them embarking in foreign vessels are rigorously enforced. 

‘Their present existence is one continued struggle with terror; liable at 
every turning to the insults of the lowest rabble, and unconscious of the 
moment when the caprice or irritation of their masters may vent itself in 
their massacre. The volatility and buoyancy of their spirits, in which they 
seem to excel every other nation in Europe, alone preserves them from 
despair or self-destruction. But the same feeling never reigns long at a 
time in the breast of a Greek ; sadness will vanish in a moment, and the 
most melancholy events leave but a transitory impression on the mercurial 
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surface of their temperament, which is no sooner ruffled by some external 
movement than it smooths itself by its own elasticity. Tears with them are 
but the dewdrops which form the rainbow of hope, when struck by the 
after sunshine of smiling gaiety; and days spent in terror or concealment 
are concluded by nights of revelry and mirth, when the veil of terror ig for 
a moment withdrawn. 

‘Their trades, their merchandise, and the exercise of their religion, 
however, suffer little or no suspension: for the Turk, though the prince of 
bigots, is the most tolerant of professors. Provided he suffer no injury 
from his neigbour’s creed, in property or person, he neither punishes him 
for his opinions, nor attempts to dragoon him out of them; and, conse. 
quently, Roman Catholics and Protestants, Armenians, Jews, and Greeks, 
have all their respective temples and religions, equally protected by the 
Sultan with the mosques of Mahomet. 

‘ Proselytism is neither sought after nor encouraged, and though the Pro- 

het of Mecca may have used a sword to establish his religion, he seems to 
ome handed it over to his Christian brethren when once a footing was 
obtained, from whence Islamism could in future be upheld by gentleness 
and not by slaughter. Proselytes in the West are often made by blood : 
in the East a more salutary method is pursued: the Turk lays hold of the 
neophyte’s purse, who, finding himself thus deprived of consequence in 
the eyes of others, and of wealth in his own, is glad to fall into the fold of 
the faithful, to restore his honour and protect his property. 

‘ At the same time, a renegade, however fortunate, is by no means an 
enviable character amongst the Osmanlees: the tenacity with which a 
Mussulman clings to his own religion induces him to despise those who 
can from any motive abandon theirs; aad a recusant Christian, though 
received with readiness, is ever watched with suspicion; and a profes- 
sion of the Prophet’s creed, without a demonstration of conviction of its 
truth, is not in every case a passport to the gardens of Paradise. A large 
body of infidels having on one occasion professed to Mahomet the Second, 
their readiness to embrace Islamism, he asked their motive, and, obliging 
them to confess that it was to be rid of taxation, dismissed them unreceived 
with this wise reply, ‘‘ that he preferred sterling metal in his coffers to 
false professors in his church.” ’—pp. 96—101. 


Having spent, very pleasantly as it would seem, a few days at 
Smyrna, he set out upon an excursion to Ephesus, Laodicea, Phi- 
ladelphia, and Sardis, four of the ‘‘ Seven Churches” mentioned 
in the Apocalypse. Mr. Emerson, with a zeal for which we give 
him every credit, endeavours to shew that the prophecies which 
are recorded concerning those churches, have been literally ful- 
filled. His remarks are deserving of attention. 

‘1. As the chief strong-hold of Christianity in the East, and that 
centre from whence its rays were most brilliantly disseminated, till “ all 
they who dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews and 
Greeks.”* Ephesus is first addressed by the Evangelist: his charge 
against her is a declension in religious fervour,t and his threat in con- 


* * Acts xix. 10.’ 


+ ‘Nevertheless I have something against thee, because thou hast left thy 
first love. Rev. ii. 4. 
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uence, a total extinction of her ecclesiastical brightness.* After a 
protracted struggle with the sword of Rome and the sophism of the 
Gnostics, Ephesus at last gave way. The incipient indifference, censured 
by the warning voice of the Prophet, increased to a total forgetfulness, 
till at length the threatenings of the apocalypse were falfilled, and Ephesus 
sunk with the general overthrow of the Greek empire, in the fourteenth 
century ; preserving no halo of its glory, save the twilight of tradition, 
and no vestige of Christianity, except the desolated ruins at Ayasalook. 

‘2. To Smyrna, the message of St. John conveys at once a striking 
instance of the theory I am illustrating, and a powerful lesson to those 
who would support the shrine of Omnipotence by the arm of impotency, 
and fancy they can soothe the erring soul by the balm of persecution, 
and correct its delusions by the persuasions of intolerance. To this 
church is foretold the approach of tribulation, and poverty,+ and suffering, 
and imprisonment :{ whilst the consequence of their endurance is to add 
permanency to their faith, and to reward their triumphs with the crown 
of immortality. Since the first establishment of Christianity at Smyrna, 
from the murder of Polycarp, down to the massacre of the Grecian 
Patriarch, and the persecutions of to-day, the history of Smyrna presents 
but one continual tale of bloodshed and religious barbarity; the sabre of 
the Ottoman promptly succeeding to the glaive of the Roman, in firm, 
but bootless attempts, to overthrow the faith of “the Nazarene ;” but 
centuries of oppression have rolled over her in vain, and at this moment, 
with a Christian population of fourteen thousand inhabitants, Smyrna 
still exists, not only as the chief hold of Christianity in the east, but the 
head-quarters from whence the successors of the Apostles, in imitation 
of ther exertions, are daily replanting in Asia those seeds of Christianity 
which they were the first to disseminate, but which have long since 
perished during the winter of oppression and barbarism. 

‘ This fact is the more remarkable, since Smyrna is the only community 
to which persecution has been foretold, though to others a political ex- 
istence has béen promised. It would seem, however, that in their case, 
ease and tranquillity had produced apathy and decay; whilst, like the 
humble plant which rises most luxuriantly towards heaven the more 
closely it is pressed and trodden on, the church of Smyrna, in common 
with the persecuted tribes of every age and of every clime, has gained 
strength from each attack of its opposers, and triumphs to-day in its 
rising splendour, whilst the sun of its oppressors is quickly gliding from 
twilight to oblivion. 








_ **T will come unto thee quickly, and will remove thy candlestick out of 
its place, unless thou repent. Rev. ii. 5.’ 

t ‘I know thy works, and tribulation and poverty, (but thou art rich) 
and I know the blasphemy of them which say they are Jews and are not, 
but are the synagogue of Satan.’ 

1‘ Fear none of these things which thou shalt suffer: behold the devil 
shall cast some of you into prison, that ye may be tried, and ye shall 
have tribulation ten days. Rev. ii. 9, 10.’ 


Rais thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life. 
ev. u. 10,’ 
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‘3. Against Pergamos is adduced the charge of instability ;* but to jg, 
wavering faith is promised the ali-powerful counsel of the deity.t The 
errors of Balaam and the Nicolaitanes have been purged away ; Pergamos 
has been preserved from the destroyer, and three thousand Christians poy 
cherish the rites of their religion in the same spot where it was planted by 
the hands of St. Paul. ; 

‘4, To Thyatira a similar promise has been made, and a similar resy|; 
ensued. Amidst a horde of infidels, and far removed from intercourse 
with Christeadom, the remnant still exists, to whom has been promised 
‘the rod of iron” and “ the star of the morning.} 

‘5. But by far the most rema’ .sdle is the catastrophe of Sardis; and 
the minuteness with which its downfal corresponds with its prediction 
cannot fail to strike the most obdurate sceptic. A lengthened accusation 
of formality in doctrine, and the outward show of religion without its 
fervour, leads to the announcement. ‘I will come on thee as a thief in 
the night; thou shalt not know what hour I will come upon thee :” but 
“thou hast a few names even in Sardis who have not defiled their 
garments, and they shall walk with me in white, for they are worthy-" 

‘It is needless to trace the gradual decay of Sardis. Once the capital 
not only of Lydia but of Asia Minor, its boasted pre-eminence intelleciu- 
ally and politically gave the first impulse to its decline. I am not sufi- 
ciently versed in theological lore to trace the gradations of its fall; but 
its overthrow came, “like a thief in the night,” during that earthquake. 
which in the reign of Tiberius, levelled its proudest compeers with the 
dust. It did certainly undergo a temporary and sickly recovery; but it 
was only to relapse into a more slow but equally fatal debasement; and 
the modern Sart scarcely merits to be called the dust of Sardis. So far 
for the first clause of the prophecy; and the second is not less striking, 
if we may consider the little church of Tartar Keuy as that remnant 
‘“who should walk in white.” Such literal instances are seldom to be 
paralleled. 

‘6. Philadelphia is the only one of the Seven Churches on whom un- 
qualified praise has been bestowed, and to whom a permanent endurance 
is foretold.|| Both its physical and political situation would seem to 
inspire in counteracting the fulfilment of the prediction ; earthquakes and 
subterraneous convulsions on the one hand, and wars and ruinous inva- 
sions on the other; but it still endures, despite of both, and its com- 
munity, though not the most numerous, is by far the purest in Asia. 

‘7. I have already alluded to Laodicea: its crime was pride, ils 
punishment desolation. The threatening is accomplished ; it now stands 


rejected of God and deserted by man, its glory a ruin, its name 4 
reproach.’—vol. i. pp. 212—219. 





**Vide Rev. ii. 14, 15.’ 

+ ‘1 will come unto thee quickly, and will fight against them with the 
sword of my mouth. Idem, 16.’ 

t ‘ Vide Rev. ii. 26—28.’ 

§ * Rev. iii. 3, 4.’ 

|‘ Thou hast a little strength, thou hast kept my word, and hast not 
denied my name. Rev. iii. 8.—Him that overcometh will I make a pillar 
in the temple of my God, and he shall go no more out. Ib. 12.’ 
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It is but justice to Mr. Emerson to state, that he loses no oppor- 
tunity of illustrating, by the scenery and manners which he observed 
in the East, the allusions and phraseology of Holy Writ. On some 
occasions, perhaps, his commentaries are somewhat refined, but in 
most of his instances he appears to us to be successful. It cer- 
tainly is interesting, that in the productions, the costume, the 
manners, the public fountains, and other structures, or ruins of 
ancient edifices, which our author observed during his visit to the 
“Seven Churches,” he found many things in accordance with figu- 
rative and literal expressions which abound in the Scriptures. — 

Returning to Smyrna, Mr. Emerson resumed his voyage, visited 
Patmos, Cos, Rhodes, and Castel Rosso, of the (then) present con- 
dition of which he gives an animated picture. From the latter 
island, he directed his course homeward by Anaphe, Naxia, Paros, 
Mycone, and Milo, whence he proceeded to Malta, and to Eng- 
land. The latter part of his course offers few attractions to the 
reader, though to the voyager it must have been a continual source 
of delight. During his visit to Paros, the author gleaned several 
particulars of the life of the celebrated corsair, Crevelier, whose 
exploits were, for twenty years, the terror of the Mediterranean, 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century. There is a 
savage grandeur in his story, which renders it interesting, and as 
we do not remember to have seen it so fully detailed before, we 
shall diversify our extracts by placing it among them. 


‘ He was a native of the South of France, and his youth, till the age of 
five-and-twenty, had been spent in trading from Marseilles to the Morea, 
and the various ports on the coasts of Turkey. Here he had gained the 
most accurate information of the situaticn of the Greeks, and the grinding 
oppression of their Ottoman masters: he saw, too, their evident discontent 
and repinings, and the inability of the Turks to keep them in proper sub- 
jection, owing to the daring presence of the Knights of Malta, who had 
driven almost every Moslem from the Cyclades. 

‘ Crevelier was a man of acute observation, and the most grasping and 
restless ambition; the memory of the easy dominion obtained by Sanuto, 
and held by his descendants, was still fresh in the minds of the adven- 
turers of Europe ; and it was only a few years before that the Marquis de 
Fleuri, a Marseillese, with a small force, had attempted the capture of 
Naxos, and was prevented only by the presence of the fleet of the Vene- 
tians, who had made it an article of peace with the Porte that they should 
maintain a squadron in the /Egean for the protection of the Turkish pos- 
sessions, Crevelier, fired with the same object, employed his superior local 
information regarding the Greeks to secure his success. 

‘The Mainotes, the modern inhabitants of ancient Sparta, have been to 
the present hour the most turbulent and rebellious portion of the popula- 
uon of Greece, nor have the arms of all the Sultans, since Mahomet the 
Second, succeeded in thoroughly subduing them, or destroying their spirit 
of impatient independence It was by their alliance that the adventurous 
corsair resolved on attempting the conquest of a portion of the Pelopo- 
nessus : and, for that purpose, he entered into a treaty with Liberaki, the 
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chief of Maina. By his advice, Crevelier passed up the Gulf of Kalokythiy 
and with 500 men laid siege to a castle upon the shore, which was held by 
a garrison of Turks. Here he was joined by a party of his allies; by 
Liberaki, instead of bringing, as he had promised, 5,000 armed followers 
appeared before the castle with merely 800 attendants, and even those up. 
provided with arms or ammunition. Crevelier was not, however, to be 
daunted by one disappointment,—he united his band with those of the 
Greeks, and intrepidly commenced the assault. 

‘ During five successive days, his efforts to expel the Turks were up. 
availing, and although he had succeeded in making several breaches in the 
wall, and in defeating the garrison in every sally which they attempted, 
still he was almost as far as ever from attaining possession of the fort. 
Besides, his ellies were rather an incumbrance than an aid to him; they 
were totally deficient in courage and enthusiasm in an open assault, and 
Crevelier was on the point of abandoning the attempt, and betaking him. 
self again to sea, when on the morning of the sixth mi a Maltese galley, 
manned by a body of the Knights, entered the bay, and cast anchor beside 
him. 

‘In passing by Zante, they had heard of his expedition into the Morea, 
and, in pursuance of their oath of eternal hostility to the Turks, they had 
hurried to his assistance. But unfortunately they they only arrived in time 
to witness his defeat. ‘The Mainotes, alarmed at the appearance of the 
Knights of St. John, and aware that they would not tolerate their supine- 
ness as the weakness of the French had forced them to do, betook them- 
selves in a body to their mountains, and abandoned the siege to the stran- 
gers. The Turks now gained fresh confidence by the sight of the departing 
host, and issued in a body from the fortress, drove the ships of Crevelier 
to their ships, and forced the Maltese, after sustaining heavy losses, to re- 
embark, weigh anchor, and steer from the Gulf, 

‘ Hugo now saw that the enterprize on which he had staked his fortunes 
was thwarted, and mad with disappointment, he resolved on abandoning 
his home and his country, and becoming a corsair amidst the seas that had 
witnessed his defeat. In the course of a very short time, he collected 
round him a fleet of twenty sail, manned by Italians, Greeks, Mainotes, 
and Sclavonians, who had joined his flag, and with these he pursued his 
course of lawless rapine. No corner of the Egean was safe from his pre- 
sence, he swept from shore to shore, and passed from isle to isle, with the 
gloom of a spirit, and the speed of the lightning. One by one ihe whole 
circle of the islands became his tributaries, and at stated periods the gal- 
leys of Crevelier were seen entering the harbours of the Archipelago, to 
receive his annual imposts, and on their ready compliance with his de- 
mands, returning again in peace to the retreats of their chieftain. [is 
career, however, was unmarked by murder, and his excursions unstained 
by needless bloodshed. He was, in fact, rather a favourite with the Greeks, 
nor had he in any case proceeded to use violence towards them, save in the 
solitary instance of the island of Andros. 

‘ The natives had insulted his officers and refused to contribute the sums 
which he demanded, but in the silence of midnight, the galleys of Hugo 
cast anchor beneath their city; he landed sword in hand, and ere morning 
dawned, had pillaged it from the cliffs to the sea; the houses of the 
inhabitants were robbed of their wealth, and the warehouses of the mer- 
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chants were burst open and emptied by the pirates. Crevelier sailed off 
with a booty sufficient to have enriched his family for generations; nor 
did he ever restore a single crown, save the property of one French gentle- 
man, which he returned to him at the request of the Marquis de Nointel, 
the ambassador to the Porte from the Court of France. For fourteen 
years he continued to infest the shores of Turkey, nor were the efforts of 
the Capitan Pacha ever able to discover his haunts or destroy his squadron, 
His favourite retreat was, however, the island of Paros, and it is said, that 
the fortress near Marmora, and the tales of the islanders relating to 
Crevelier, gave to Lord Byron the idea of Conrad, and the scene of the 
Pirate’s Isle. 

‘Amidst all his exploits, his chef-d’euvre was the taking of Petra, one of 
the principal towns in the island of Metelin, which he accomplished in 
ihe year 1676, nor has the unfortunate distrist ever yet recovered from the 
effects of his devastating visit. His followers landed on the shore in the 
evening, and having marched for the distance of three leagues into the 
interior, scaled the walls at midnight. The terrified Moslems, awakening 
from their slumbers, fled in haste to conceal themselves, and abandoned 
their houses to spoliation and plunder. During three hours, the band of 
the Corsairs were employed in securing their prey, and at day-light 
returned to Crevelier, who had remained in the galleys to guard the shores 
till their arrival. They brought with them a horde of five hundred slaves, 
and a quantity of plate, rich garments, silken carpets, precious stuffs, 
gems, and money, whose value is stated at a sum beyond calculation or 
credit. 

‘Hugo was about to abandon his lawless pursuits for ever, and betake 
himself to home and retirement, and as a finishing blow against the 
detested Ottomans, he resolved on concluding his career, by the plunder 
ofarich caravan, which was expected to pass from Alexandria to Con- 
tantinople, His squadron was despatched on the look out to the various 
islands in the vicinity of Cyprus, whilst he himself retired with two other 
gallies to the harbour of Stampalia to await their report, before completing 
his decisive arrangements for attacking the convoy. But here his career 
was destined to close: he had on board his vessel, as his valet, a Savoyard, 
whom he had rescued from slavery, and imagined he had attached to him 
by long years of kindness. One day he had given him a blow in anger, 
but his resentment soon died away, and he fancied it was forzotten. 
he wretch had, however, treasured up the wrong, as a miser guards the 
talisman of his fortunes, nor was an opportunity long wanting to revenge it. 

‘Crevelier, unconscious of injury, had often entrusted to the miscreant 
the key of his sainte barbe, or powder-room, and on the day when he was 
about to sail from Stampalia, the Savoyard had neglected to return it to 
him. He went below, attached a slow match to one of the massy barrels, 
and returning on deck, rowed on shore with one or two of his companions, 
with a smile on his treacherous lips and lightness at his livid heart. The 
‘orsair was seated in his cabin, on the poop, with the two other com- 
mandets, when the match communicated ; the vessel, bursting into a 
thousand atoms, was hurled into the air, in the midst of a volcano of 
ames and blazing timbers, and, when the terrific explosion had subsided, 
their bodies and those of two hundred of their murdered companions, were 
washed by the agitated waves on the shores of the island. The name of 
Crevelier is still mentioned with awe by the seamen of Mycone and Milo; 
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but admiration rather than terror attaches to his memory: his story | 
have often heard from the sailors of the Greek navy, and a sketch of }j. 
history will be found in the volume of old Robert, the Jesuit, who pro. 
fessed to have met him in the Hgean, and to speak of his exploits frog 
personal knowledge of their author.’—vol. ii. pp. 193—203. 


There is a great sameness in the appearance of almost all the 
Cyclades. On exploring them, however, a great variety is obsery. 
able in the occupations, manners, costume, and even in the lap. 
guage of each islet. ‘ The soil of one is rich, luxurious, and 
verdant ; that of a second, only afew miles distant, is dry, scorched, 
and volcanic: the harbour of another is filled with the little trading 
craft of all the surrounding ports; its quays ripe with the hum 
and hurry of commerce, and its coffee-houses crowded with the 
varied inhabitants of a hundred trading marts; whilst a fourth, 
of equal capabilities, and barely an hour’s sail beyond it, will be 
as quiet and noiseless as a city of the plague; its shores unvisited, 
its streets untrodden, and its fields untilled.’ These differences 
are caused by adherence to ancient usage, which forms so striking 
a feature in Oriental habits, and gives to the people of the Egean 
some of their most interesting charms. 

The harbour of Milo is one of the best in the Mediterranean. 
It affords a safer anchorage than Mytilene, though the latter has 
the advantage in point of size. The situation of Milo under the 
Turks, was far from being oppressive. It paid a tribute and 
capitulation tax, and was governed exclusively by natives. To 
such an extent was its comparative freedom carried, that in the 
seventeenth century it was converted, by an enterprizing man of 
low birth, into a temporary kingdom. The particulars collected 
by the author, concerning this second Massaniello, cannot boast 
of the merit of novelty, but they are sufficiently striking to be 
quoted. The adventurer’s name was Joannes Capsi. 


‘ He was by profession a sailor, and had, like many of his countrymen, 
amassed a considerable sum by employing himself as a pilot, as well a 
by several commercial speculations through the Archipelago. By nature, 
he was bold, hardy, and enterprizing, whilst an easy good humour, and 
a commanding, yet winning affability, had rendered him excessively 
popular amongst his countrymen. There were no Turks resident in the 
island, and it was but seldom that they were troubled even with ther 
occasional visits, since the vigilance of the Knights of Malta rendered the 
oe expeditions of the Capitan Pacha, to collect the tribute, rather 

azardous excursions. 

‘ Thus left almost totally to themselves, and with the choice of their 
own governors, Capsi first conceived the idea of rendering his counlty 
independent of the Sultan. He gradually broke his design to one after 
another of his friends, till having secured the assistance of some, and the 
approbation of all classes of his fellow islanders, he at last threw off the 
mask, was proclaimed King of Milo by his followers, and crowned by the 
Latin Bishop, Don Antonio Camillo, who hung round his neck a mass'® 
golden chain, while the populace applauded the ceremony with loud ac- 
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clamations and shouts of * Long live Capsi! long live King John of 
Milo !” 

oe Nothing embarrassed by his new dignity, Capsi set about the per- 
formance of its duties with all the moderation of a philosopher. He had 
secured the friendship of the principal and leading men of the island, 
and by their influence he was presented with the finest house in Milo, 
had a revenue assigned him from the public taxes, and a guard of fifty 
men appointed to wait on him abroad, whilst tive and twenty were con 

stantly in attendance before his gate. He set apart stated days for the 
dispensation of public justice, and became at once the Lawgiver, the 
Judge, and the Monarch of Milo. 

‘This state of affairs continued, with uninterrupted tranquillity, for 
upwards of three years, till the Porte, becoming alarmed rather at the 
prudence than the power of Joannes, and dreading lest his example should 
be more extensively imitated, resolved to make him a_ public example for 
the inculeation of passive obedience. 

‘It was a matter of no small difficulty, however, to gain possession of the 
person of a man beloved by all around him, and with eight hundred armed 
followers under his command. The Capitan Pacha, aware of all these 
circumstances, forbore to visit Milo in person, through a fear of exciting 
suspicion, and merely sent round three gallies for the purpose of receiving 
the annual tribute. The Turkish commander landed without a guard, 
and proceeded unattended to the Palace of Capsi, addressed him as the 
sovereign of the island, paid him a thousand compliments, and expressed 
the readiness of the Porte to recognize his authority in Milo, provided he 
should hold himself a vassal of the Sultan, and continue to pay the annual 
tribute as heretofore. 

Joannes, betrayed by his vanity, closed at once with his proposal, and 
the Turk withdrew to his vessel, whilst Capsi, forgetful of his usual pru- 
dence, prepared to return his visit. In order not to yield in politeness to 
the envoy of the Porte, he descended to the beach, accompanied only by 
twelve individuals of his guard, and incautiously ventured on board the 
caravella of the treacherous Ottoman, who instantly threw him into irons, 
and setting sail, carried him without delay to Constantinople, where the 
unfortunate King was hung on a tree before the gate of the Bagnio, in 
1680.’—vol. ii. pp. 247—251. 

From these extracts the reader will have been enabled to form 
a judgment for himself of the variety of interesting matter which 
is contained in these volumes. The style in which it is conveyed 
is generally clear, polished, and when occasion requires, highly 
picturesque. In every point of view we must add, that Mr. 
Emerson appears to us likely to prove one of the most agreeable 
writers of the day, and he only wants a more original theme, and 
amore ample field to establish a decided reputation. 





Art. X.—Memoirs of the Extraordinary Military Career of John 
Shipp, late a Lieutenant in H. M. 87th Regiment. Written by 
Himself. 3 vols. 12mo. London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1829. 


The Study of human character is a science of which we can never 
recelve too many illustrations. It is most probable that the 
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almost infinite variety of countenance by which men are distiy. 
guished from each other, originates in ifference of moral or jp. 
tellectual character. But the contrast which we find both in th 
external appearance, and in the internal dispositions of mankind, 


is certainly one of the most curious circumstances on which the. 


ingenuity of a speculative mind can be employed. There is 
reason to suppose that there are several properties of human nature 
of which many of us never obtain any knowledge—properties 
which are only called out by some particular circumstance, or ex. 
igence, or which only appear in extraordinary situations. The 
science of character can never be perfect while any of the phe. 
nomena of our dispositions remain unexamined. A theory framed 
on any but the most extensive study of human nature, under every 
different modification, must necessarily be imperfect, and liable to 
be overturned at the first occurrence of any novel incident. But 
the knowledge of character is very distinct from the study of me. 
taphysics, and forms a science by itself-—a science which, it is 
true, has never yet been formed into a system, buat which better 
deserves to be so, than many of those which in the present day are 
honoured with a complete and distinct technology. Many in- 
teresting particulars, we believe, might be brought forward towards 
forming such a system, and one consequence which would follow 
from its establishment would doubtless be of a most important 
kind—the more extensive knowledge of character in those classes 
of society where wealth has little, but accident much control. It 
is astonishing how much ignorance exists respecting human nature 
in any of those situations to which attention is not attracted by 
external splendour, or which has nothing on which the eye can at 
once fix without the trouble of investigation. Of the poorer 
classes, we know nothing except their poverty. We think, indeed, 
we have observed them sufficiently when we discover an ap- 
pearance of discontent, a negligence of thought in our servants, 
or a wild fury when the passions of the multitude are excited by 
some supposed injury. But the greater part of those who pretend 
to considerable skill in the observation of character, never think 
of the strange combination of feelings which may be taking pos- 
session of the humblest breast ; of the deepened energy which even 
poverty may give to some minds; of the madness which may be 
secretly shaking the soul of some despised, but proud menial ; ot 
of the ambition which may have been sown in his breast, and 
grown in secrecy till it drive him to some wild action, or to 4 
gloomy despair. 

The history of men who have raised themselves from the lower 
ranks to situations of respectability or honour, is fraught with 
interest. It vindicates human nature from the charge of servility 
to circumstance, and convinces us of the power which belongs 
the mind, not merely to draw good out of the things in possessi0", 
but to create for itself new sources of gratification and happmes 
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Of the strength which lies concealed in the popular mind till some 
sudden excitement calls it into action, we have ample evidence in 
the pages of history. The narrative of the French Revolution is 
full of the most remarkable instances of a sudden discovery of 
great mental power, and no account exists of any political con- 
vulsion in which we may not find some additional proof of the 
strong, deep under-current of thought and feeling of which an 
eye, only intent on the common course of the world, — 
nothing. There can be no doubt, therefore, that there are always 
individuals existing, who only wait for some fortunate event to 
make a conspicuous figure on the stage of existence. Some of 
these will want more, and others less, assistance from circum- 
stance, according to the different degrees of their energy. Some 
will only rise to the surface of the stream, and others will be able 
to raise themselves above it. In many instances it will be diffi- 
cult to say, whether mere caution and prudence were not the only 
instruments of success, and in as many more we may distinctly 
see the quick, bold working of a thoughtful and enterprizing mind. 
But in every instance we find something to reason upon—some- 
thing to show the free-will and self-dependence of man in clearer 
relation to the ever-present and over-ruling power of Providence, 
We do not know any work which could compare in interest and 
usefulness with one devoted to the record of all the individuals 
who, whether successful or not, in their final objects, have raised 
themselves into notice. It would be curious to see by what ge- 
neral circumstances, if any similar ones could be traced in their 
fortunes, they were helped forward; by what class of feelings 
the men who have arrived at the same end were influenced, and 
how they have provided for the similar exigencies of their situation. 
We want for the proper study of human character a large variety 
of works of this kind, and, as Lord Bacon recommends for the 
improvement of general science, a traditionary memorial of all the 
little discoveries which each man in the course of his life may 
make to illustrate the secret principles of action. 

Our idea would be extended, perhaps, a little too far, were the 
memoir of every individual of merit to occupy as many pages as 
the autobiography of Lieutenant Shipp. ut this gentleman 
certainly deserves a place among the men who have risen superior 
to the frowns of fortune, and though neither poet nor philosopher, 
his life is a striking proof of the vigour with which the most un- 
educated man will pursue a favourite path. We have read his 
narrative with a considerable degree of interest, and more parti- 
cularly because it describes a set of feelings and circumstances 
with which we are not so commonly made acquainted, as we are 
with others of a different kind. “Men of science and literature 
occupy our attention too exclusively, and thus the operations of 
particular dispositions and ideas are observed under only one or 
‘wo particular influences. But we shall endeavour to give our 
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readers some account of the active and loyal individual whose ine. 
moirs are before us. 

John Shipp was born in the little market-town of Saxmundham 
in the county of Suffolk, March 16, 1785. His parents were 4 
the time of his birth, in the most indigent circumstances, and he 
found himself at a very early age, cast upon the world withou 
any protector, but the overseer of the village poor-house. i; 
mother had died just after he had begun to be sensible of he 
affection, his father had gone for a soldier, and was noboily kney 
where, and his only brother, who was for some time a comfort ty 
him, was taken by a press-gang and sent to sea. There was, 
feeling of loneliness and desertion in the poor lad, which is not 
usually experienced by boys of his class, and the description given 
of his early griefs secure our sympathy during the remainder of 
the narrative. This little tinge of sentimentality, however, did 
not prevent his most ardent love of mischief, and he soon gained 
celebrity in the parish for a wild and reckless lad. But ay 
idea was now to take possession of his mind on which the 
whole of his future fate and fortunes depended. It was one 
morning in autumn, in the year 1797, when he was fully occupied 
in a game of marbles, that his ear was attracted by the gay 
echoes of a drum and fife. The interest of the game was not 
sufficient to retain him, and he flew off to enjoy the spectacle of 
a smart recruiting party of the royal artillery. The excellence of 
the music, the fine dress of the fifer, scarcely taller than himself, 
and the gay cockades of the recruits, all made a deep impression 
on his mind; but when the sergeant made his speech, and the 
new soldier lads flung up their hats in the air, shouting ‘‘ victory!” 
he could no longer contain himself, and raising himself on tip- 
toe, he strutted up to the sergeant, and asked him if he would 
“take I for a soldier?” Not having received any answer buta 
sharp rap for having touched the drum, he again put the question, 
enforcing it with the observation, that he was “ Nise than that 
there chap, meaning the fifer,” but was again repulsed ; and the 
little musician properly resented the affront, by beating him un- 
mercifully. But the feeling was now awakened—he could think 
of nothing but soldiers and soldiering ; and a change soon took 
place in his situation, in which his heroism was severely tried. 


‘Shortly after this adventure, I was sent to live with a farmer in the 
town, whose heart was as cold as the hoar-frost which often blighted his 
fairest prospects. Fortunately for me, however, his wife was of a dif- 
ferent disposition. This good dame proved almost a second mother 
me, and frequently screened me from the effects of my master's rage: 
but so restless and untoward (to say the truth), were my inclinations 
and propensities, and so imperious in his commands, and unrelenting 
in his anger, was my master, that, in spite of my kind mistress’s intet- 
cession in my favour, I seldom passed a day without being subject 
to his cruel lash. This treatment was but little calculated either © 
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conciliate my affections, or to effect a reformation in my conduct. My 
feelings became hardened under the lash of oppression; and my de- 
sire to leave a place so little congenial with my disposition increased 
daily. Meantime, all the cats and dogs in my master’s house were 
made to go through military evolutions; the hoes and rakes were trans- 
formed into muskets, and the geese and turkeys into soldiers. Even 
my master's whip, which was always in requisition at the conclusion 
of these performances, could not eradicate my propensity for “ sol- 
diering.” Every time his back was turned, my military exercises were 
resumed; and, when I could not by possibility find time to be thus ac- 
tively engaged, 1 solaced myself with whistling, God save the King— 
The British Grenadiers, and See the Conquering Hero Comes. The first 
of these tunes I once commenced in the church-yard during a funeral 
service, for which I got the sexton’s cane over my back; “ that being no 
place,” as the said sexton judiciously remarked, ‘ to show my loyalty in.” 
Even the old women in the parish could not pass me without a military 
salute, such as—Heads up missis! Eyes right, missis! Keep the step, 
missis! &c. These pranks often brought me into disgrace and trouble, 
and usually ended with an application of the end of my master’s whip. 

‘In the dreary month of December, when the white snow danced along 
the glen, and the icicle sparkled on the hoary oak, I had transported my 
frozen limbs into a turnip-field, close by the Great Yarmouth Road, where 
I stood shrivelled up like a dried mushroom, plotting and planning how to 
escape from the truly wretched situation in which I felt myself to be then 
placed. 1 had just put my cold fingers into my mouth for the purpose of 
warming them, and had given them the first puff, when I heard the distant 
sound of martial music. Down went my hands, and up went my heels. 
I made an eschellon movement towards the place ; jumped over the gate ; 
brought up my right shoulder a little; then gave the word forward, and 
marched in double-quick time. The music soon got nearer, or, at all events, 
I soon got so near to the music that I was glad to halt. Just at this mo- 
ment the whole band struck up, Over the Hills and Far Away, which 
kindled a flame in my bosom which nothing but death can extinguish, 
though I have now long since had my full share of the reality of the Scotch 
melody. On coming up to the party of soldiers, 1 gave the colonel a mili- 
tary salute, by first slapping my leathers, then bringing up my right hand 
(which, by the bye, was the wrong hand), to my forehead, and extending 
the thumb as far as I could from my fingers. I continued in this position, 
keeping my elbow parallel with the top of my head, until the colonel came 
close up tome, and, remarking how studiously I retained the same position, 
condescendingly said, with a smile, “ that’s a fine fellow.” On this head, 
| perfectly agreed with the gallant commandant, as may be readily sup- 
posed ; and the compliment so elated me, that I felt by no means certain 
whether I stood on my head or my heels, but ran about, first in the front, 
then in the rear, until at last I ran bump up against—* master,” who pre- 
sented himself to my astonished eyes, mounted on Corporal Dash (a horse 
of his [ had so named), with a long hunting-whip (a very old friend of mine) 
in his hand.”—pp. 9—}2. 

Poor John’s sufferings for the misdemeanors into which he was 
led by his thirst for glary were horrible, and no embryo poet ever 


experienced more hardships from the cruel treatment of an unlite- 
VOL. xX, U 
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rary father, than our hero did from his unmartial master ; byt, 
brighter fortune was awaiting him. About the year 1795, three 
regiments were formed, which went under the name of experi- 
mental, and were composed of boys taken from the several parishes, 
One winter’s morning, when John was working in a field, he was 
accosted by a parish officer, who informed him that if he was s 
inclined he might now go for a soldier. The offer was eager) 
accepted, and he was immediately sent to the depot at Colchester, 
His first taste of a military life was not such as served to realize 
his hopes. He was laughed at, beaten, put to the torture by his 
new uniform, and suffered all the little inconveniences which jt 
may easily be imagined such a novel situation presented. But his 
ardour conquered every thing, and he soon obtained the distin- 
‘ished sank of fife-n:ajor, and afterwards that of drum-major. 
But we must pass over these home scenes of his career. After 
having learnt something of a military life in England, he was or- 
dered with his regiment to the Cape of Good Hope. His voyage 
thither was a most perilous one, and if the description be correct, 
never did poor wretches suffer so frightfully as the crew of the 
Surat-Castle. The vessel was literally crammed with human 
beings, many of which, famished and helpless Lascars, were dying 
of pestilential diseases. But we give the author’s own words. 


‘In three or four hours we had entirely lost sight of our convoy, We 
were running at the rate of eleven knots an hour, and, as it seemed, into 
the very jaws of danger. The clouds began to assume a pitchy and awful 


darkness, the distant thunder rolled angrily, and the vivid lightning’s flash 
struck each watching eye dim, and, for a moment, hid the rolling and 
gigantive wave from the sight of fear. The wind whistled terrifically, and 
the shattered sails fanned the Aying clouds. All was consternation ; every 
eye betrayed fear. Sail was taken in, masts lowered, and yards stayed— 
ae which bespoke no good tidings to the inquiring and terrified 
andsman. I was seated in the poop, alone, holding by a hen-coop, and 
viewing the mountainous and angry billows, with my hand partly covering 
my eyes to protect them against the lightning. It was a moment of the 
most poignant sorrow to me; my heart still lingered on the white cliffs o! 
Albion, nor could I wean it from the sorrowful reflection that I was, per- 
haps, leaving that dear and beloved country for ever. During this struggle 
of my feelings, our vessel shipped a tremendous sea over her poop, and 
then angrily shook her head, and seemed resolved to buffet the raging 
elements with all her might and main. The ship was shortly after this 
“hove to,” and lay comparatively quiet ; and, in about a couple of hours, 
the wind slackened, and we again stood on our way, the masts cracking 
under her three topsails and fore storm-staysail. However, she rode much 
easier, and the storm still continued to abate. I was dreadfully wet and 
cold, and my teeth chattered most woefully ; so 1 made towards the gu0- 
deck, some porticn of which was allotted for the soldiers. There the heat 
was suffocating, and the stench intolerable. The scene in the orlop-deck 
was truly distressing ; soldiers, their wives and children, all lying together 
in a state of the most dreadful sea-sickness, groaning in concert, a0 
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calling for a drop of water to cool their parched tongues. I screwed 
myself up behind a butt, and soon fell into that stupor which sea-sickness 
will create. In this state I continued until morning ; and, when I awoke, 
| found that the hurricane had returned with redoubled fury, and that we 
were standing towards land. The captain came a-head to look out, and, 
after some consideration, he at last told the officer to stand out to sea, 
The following morning was ushered in by the sun’s bright beams diffusing 
their lustre on the dejected features of frightened and helpless mortals. 
The dark clouds of sad despair were in mercy driven from our minds, and 
the bright beams of munificent love from above took their place. The 
before down-cast eye was seen to sparkle with delight, and the haggard 
cheek of despondency resumed its wonted serenity. The tempestuous 
bosom of the main was now smooth as a mirror, and all seemed grateful 
and cheerful, directing the eye of hope towards the far-distant haven to 
which we were bound. 

‘Some three weeks after this, we were again visited by a most dreadful 
storm, that far exceeded the former one, and from which we suffered much 
external injury, our main top-mast, and other smaller masts, being carried 
away. But the interior of our poor bark exhibited a scene of far greater 
desolation. We were then far from land, and a pestilential disease was 
raging among us in all its terrific forms. Naught could be seen but the 
pallid cheek of disease, or the sunken eye of despair. The sea-gulls soared 
over the ship, and huge sharks hovered around it, watching for their prey. 
These creatures are sure indications of ships having some pestilential 
disease on board, and they have been known to follow a vessel so circum- 
stanced to the most distant climes—to countries far from their native 
element. To add to our distresses, some ten barrels of ship’s paint, or 


colour, got loose from their lashings, and rolled from side to side, and 
from head to stern, carrying every thing before them by their enormous 
weight. From our ners | to stop them in their destructive progress, 


they one and all were staved in, and the gun-deck soon became one mass 
of colours, in which lay the dead and the dying, both white and black.’— 
vol. i, pp. 69—73. 

The ship, however, arrived at the Cape, and a little time restored 
the author to health and strength; soon after which the regiment 
was again embarked, and he found himself in the barracks of Fort 
William. He was now eighteen, in good health, and possessing 
an excellent character for sobriety and regularity. He was fifer 
and bugler, and had so far gained the good will of his captain, as 
to have received some instructions from him in reading and writing. 
His ambition thus took a higher character, and he requested to be 
removed from the drummers to the ranks. He obtained his wish ; 
and to his great delight was not only transferred to the ranks, but 
was promoted to be a corporal. He was now in a situation where 
his exertions and good conduct were likely to obtain their full 
reward. Of this he was further assured by being, at the end of six 
months, advanced to the rank of sergeant, and shortly after to that 
of pay-sergeant. The army was proceeding against Hoolkah, and - 
on the 29th December, 1804, they set down to the siege of Bhurt-. 
pore, the grand scene of our author’s heroism ; for three times was 
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he at the head of the forlorn hope, and on each occasion was 
driven back wounded and disabled. The account of these des. 
perate attacks is given with force, and will be read by most persons 
who take any pleasure in military details, with lively interest. We 
have room only for the narrative of the last of the attempts made 
upon this apparently impregnable fortress, and which it seems was 
besieged when our army had neither force nor energy sufficient to 
give any hope of success. 


‘ The storming-party marched out in the usual steady order: yet, from 
our recent calamitous defeats, there was not that spirit amongst the men 
which I had witnessed on former occasions. We had already expe. 
rienced three disastrous repulses from this fort, and there now seemed a 
cloud on every brow, which proceeded, I have no hesitation in asserting, 
from a well-grounded apprehension that this, our fourth assault, would 
be concluded by another retreat. If any sight could be exhibited to the 
human eye that was calculated to work upon the feelings of men already 
disappointed and dispirited, it was the scene that was exposed to our view 
on approaching to this breach ; for there lay our poor comrades who had 
fallen in previous attempts, many of them in a state of nudity; some 
without heads; scme without arms or legs; and others whose bodies exhi- 
bited the most barbarous cruelties, for they were literally cut to pieces. 
The sight was truly awful and appalling, and the eye of pity closed 
instinctively on such a spectacle of woe. Those who attempted to extend 
the hand of relief were added to the number of the slain, as the spot was 
much exposed toa cross-fire from the fort. Could any sight be more 
distressing for affectionate comrades to look on? I say affectionate, for, 
among men living together in one barrack, and, perhaps under one tent, in 
familiar intercourse, there must be a greater regard for each other than is 
found to exist among those who meet casually, once a day or once a week, 
In a soldier’s barrack the peculiarities, good or bad, of every individual are 
known; added to which, arduous services will always link men together 
in the bond of union and affection. Many of these mutilated objects still 
breathed, and could be seen to heave the agonized bosom; some raised 
their heads clotted with blood; others their legs and arms; and, in this 
manner, either made signs to us, or faintly cried for help and pity. It 
was a sight to turn nature’s current, and to melt a heart of stone. Such 
was its effect upon our lines, that, after a short conflict of the softer feel- 
ings, the eye of every man flashed the vivid spark of vengeance against 
the cruel race who had committed such wanton barbarities; and, if mortal 
effort could have surmounted the obstacles in our path, those who 
witnessed the horrid scene I have just described, must infallibly have 
succeeded. But the effort was beyond mortal power. Braver hearts, or 
more loyal, never left the isle of Albion, than those who fell like withered 
leaves, and found a soldier’s grave at Bhurtpore. 

‘Our ascent was found, for the fourth time, to be quite impossible : every 
man who showed himself was sure of death. The soldiers in the fort 
were in chain armour. I speak this from positive conviction, for I myself 
fired at one man three times in the bastion, who was not six yards from 
me, and he did not even bob his head. We were told afterwards, that 
every man defending the breach, was in full armour, which was a coal, 
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breast-plate, shoulder-plates, and armlets, with a helmet and chain face- 
guard; so that our shots could avail but little. I had not been on the 
breach more than five minutes, when I was struck with a large shot on 
my back, thrown down from the top of the bastion, which made me lose 
my footing, and I was rolling down sideways, when I was brought up by 
a bayonet of one of our grenadiers passing through the shoe, into the 
fleshy part of the foot, and under the great toe..—pp. 199—202. 


It had been promised our author, that if he succeeded in entering 
the fort, he should be rewarded with a commission. We have seen 
how unfortunately the affair terminated, but this was the conse- 
quence of no deficiency in the resolution of the men who composed 
the forlorn hope, and Mr. Shipp, much to the praise of the com- 
mander-in-chief be it spoken, received an ensigncy, and soon after 
was made a lieutenant in the 76th regiment, and returned to 
England, where he arrived in October, 1807. His principal reason 
for leaving India was to afford himself some chance of seeing his 
father—another instance of that goodness of nature, marks of which 
we have reason to admire in many parts of the memoirs. To his 
grief, however, he found his parent was no longer living; this 
unsettled his feelings, he entered into all the pleasures of society, 
lost his money, and, to our great regret, for we really feel sym- 
pathy with him, had to sell his commission to liquidate his debts. 

With proper resolution, he again entered his profession by en- 
listing as a private into the 24th Dragoons, was soon promoted 
to the rank of sergeant, and returned to India. 


After suffering a few disappointments, he was further promoted 
to the rank of sergeant-major, and obtained some minor appoint- 
ments, which considerably augmented his income. He now, 
therefore, thought it would be advisable to settle himself by mar- 
riage, and he obtained the hand of the daughter of a respectable 
officer in the commissariat department. Soon after this, as if 
the stream of his good luck was to be fuller and fuller — day, 


he again obtained a commission, having an ensigncy given him in 
the 87th regiment, which corps he was directed to join without 
delay. There are some highly interesting passages in the detail 
of the campaign in which our author was now —— Indian 
warfare affords excellent subjects for description. Wald adventures, 
desperate attempts, and romantic successes, fill the pages of any 
ordinary history of an Indiancampaign, but Mr. Shipp was peculiarly 
fortunate in this respect. His natural bravery led him into every 
scene of danger, and he was never so happy as when leading 
a forlorn hope, or making his way through impassable barriers 
of dark morass or gloomy jungle. If he had been so fortunate as 
to have lived some three hundred years back, he would have jn- 
fallibly obtained a renowned name in minstrelsy; but in default 
of this, he has related his own adventures with excellent skill, and 
there are not many books of the class from which more entertain- 
ment may be gleaned. From the anecdotes with which the work 
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abounds, we extract the following of the sagacity and fidelity of 
the dog :— 

‘ I believe it was when on this service that I had occasion to notice an 
nstance of sagacity in a dog, that may be deemed worthy of being re. 
corded. 

‘ In passing the sentinels, I found it necessary to admonish one of them 
for not challenging in a louder voice. To my astonishment, the excuse 
which the man made was, that he was afraid of waking a faithful dog of 
his, that was asleep under a bush just by. 

‘“ What!” said I, ‘‘ then I suppose you sometimes take nap about 
with this faithful animal.” 

«« Why, yes,” said the man, innocently, ‘“ sometimes, sir; and, to 
say truth, I have but five minutes ago relieved him from his post.” 

‘ « Very candid, truly,” said 1; “ but are you not aware, my good 
fellow, that you could be shot for sleeping on your post ?” 

‘ The sentinel adinitted that he knew well the consequences to which he 
would be subjected by so doing; but notwithstanding this, he asserted that he 
could thoroughly confide in his faithful companion, who, on the slightest 
noise, would jump upon him, and awake him. 

‘ On further enquiry, [ learnt that this sagacious and faithful creature 
would regularly, when his master was on watch, stand his hour and 
walk his round; that, in very dark nights, he would even put his ear to 
the ground, and listen; and that, during the period assigned to him as 
his turn to watch, he would never venture to lie down, but would steadily 
and slowly walk his round, which nothing could induce him to leave, 
such was his opinion of the nature and responsibility of his post. The 
man added, that he once gave him to an officer of the Company’s service, 
who took him from the station where he was (Meerut), to Loodiannah, a 
distance of four hundred miles, and that, the moment the officer let him 
loose, he returned to his old master, having performed that great distance 
in two days anda half. That he was on the main-guard the night he 
returned, and he was awoke by the dog licking his face. It appeared 
that he had been through the barrack, and visited every sleeping soldier 
on their separate cots, until he had found his master. The man related 
several anecdotes of this animal: among the rest, he said he was one 
day out drinking toddy, some miles from camp, and from the intoxicating 
effect, and the extreme heat of the liquor, he went to sleep. On awaking 
he found his clothes torn in several places, and that he had been dragged 
more than three yards from the bush under which he had lain down; 
but what was his astonishment, on getting up, to find a large snake almost 
torn to pieces, no doubt by his faithful guard! He was a powerful dog,— 
a kind of Persian-hill greyhound, that would kill a wolf single-handed.’— 
vol. ii, pp. 125—127. 


As these illustrations of natural history are both useful and 
interesting, when related by persons who there is any reason to 
suppose have had an opportunity of verifying them by observation, 
we extract another from these amusing volumes. 


‘ One night, having dined with an officer of the Madras army, at the 
time that we were before this place, and partaken rather too freely of 
the Tusean grape, I started towards home on my favourite mare, whose 
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speed not & horse in camp could equal, and lost my way. There was 
, considerable space between the camp where I dined and our own encamp- 
ment, the lights of which I thought I was standing fair for; but, after 
riding a much greater distance than that between the two encampments, 
and being in a thick jungle infested with tigers, I began to reflect seriously 
on my situation, and for a moment I paused to consider, under such cir- 
cumstances, what was best to be done. How short-sighted is mortal man! 
That brief moment had nearly been my last! I had laid the reins of m 
mare over her neck, when, in an instant, she gathered herself up, siottel 
and wheeled right round. Fortunately for me, I seized the mane, and, in 
an instant after, I saw, squatted down and crouching to the ground, a huge 
tiger. To have run from him would have been inevitable destruction. I 
therefore wheeled my mare round, and pressed her on towards him, but 
she would not approach him. I had a pair of loaded pistols in my holster- 

ipes. One of these I drew out, resolving, however, not to throw awa 
myfire. While endeavouring to spur my mare on, and making all the 
noise I could, the ferocious animal slunk off, to the great joy of both my 
mare and myself, and I was not long before I reached my own tent. 

‘I had some recollection of the place where this happened, as I always 
made a point of making myself acquainted with the localities of the en- 
campment and its vicinity ; so, early the following morning, I rode towards 
the spot, which was not far from the road, and where I found that the said 
tiger had feasted on a more delicious morsel, —a nice little ghinee, a 
small cow. 

‘[ would recommend to those who may chance to get into the vicinity 
of such bad neighbours, never to run from them, but, if sufficient courage 
can possibly be mustered, to run at them, or to stand and stare them full in 
the face. A captain in the Company’s service once told me, when speaking 
of these savage beasts, that he was out shooting in some part near Loodi- 
annah, alone, and he had just discharged his last barrel at some wild ducks, 
when a large tiger made his appearance. He had not time to load again, 
but, for a time, stood his ground. He stared—the tiger grinned, but did 
not seem inclined to come to the scratch. This said captain, being a 
funny fellow, at last thought of a stratagem that was likely to put his 
grinning neighbour to flight, which was by turning his back to the animal, 
looking at him through his legs, and thus running off baekwards. He posi- 
tively declared that, the moment the tiger saw this strange metamorphosis, 
he took to his heels and was out of sight in an instant. I will not vouch 
for the verity of this tale, but I have heard, since my arrival in England, 
that the same trick was actually played on a savage mastiff belonging toa 
tan-yard, that would not permit a stranger near the premises, without 
tearing him to pieces, but the moment he saw this curious figure he took 
refuge in a drying-house, and for some time after, on the least noise, he 
would hide himself, thinking, no doubt, it was his friend with his head be- 
tween his legs again.’—vol, iii. pp. 130—133. 


Our author has expressed some little doubt, and with reason too, 
respecting the truth of the latter of these stories, and well he may, 
for the same friend told him, that he had often, in the West Indies, 
lived for weeks without food, and once supported himself for six 
months with nothing to eat but cayenne pepper. ‘ This is the rea- 
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son,’ modestly says the author, ‘ why I should not take upon me to 
vouch for the authenticity of the tiger adventure.’ 

We pass over the intermediate part of the narrative, and meet 
with our author at Cawnpore, in 1819, where he resided till 182], 
obtaining, in the March of that year, the rank of Lieutenant, 
and ason. But his happiness was soon annihilated, and he was 
again to feel the consequences of the most imprudent conduct 
which a man in his situation could have pursued. In spite of the 
commonest maxims which prudence dictates, he entered into a sort 
of partnership with a Major Browne, in the same regiment as him- 
self, to run a certain number of horses at the Cawnpore races. By 
some of those accidents, which are generally formed to make confe. 
deracies of this kind, sooner or later, a source of dispute, the par- 
ties became involved in a serious quarrel, and Mr. Shipp having had 
the imprudence to enter into a negociation with a person, who could, 
whenever he chose, bring his military rank and influence against him, 
soon found himself a disgraced and ruined man. A court-martial 
having been called to consider the accusations which his opponent 
brought against him, he was sentenced to be discharged his Ma- 


jesty’s service ; which sentence, however, was changed into a te- 
commendation that he should be removed to the half-pay list. To 
add to the distress of the unfortunate but imprudent man, soon 
after this miserable termination of an honourable career, he lost his 
wife, and was thus left in as wretched a condition as he could be. 
He had served in the army for more than thirty years, had ob- 


tained the praises of superiors, and the love of those beneath him, 
and was covered with scars from the crown of his head to the sole 
of his foot. But none of these considerations were sufficient to 
obtain him a reversal of the sentence, and he was compelled to re- 
turn to England, which he reached in safety, in October, 1825. 
We give his concluding words. 

‘ The parade on which I then stood finished my military career of up- 
wards of thirty years,—five-and-twenty of which I had spent in the burn- 
ing soil of India. I had but little cause to feel regret in resigning my 
command over the turbulent and drunken set whom I was now about to 
quit ; but situate as I was myself, J could not even leave those poor crea- 
tures without a tear; and when I reflected that I was no longer a soldier, 
I felt a weight at my heart that sunk me almost to the earth. 

‘ The public are now in possession of a faithful account of the vicissi- 
tudes which have marked the career of one who, in misfortune, can pride 
himself on having performed his duty to his country, loyally, faithfully, 
and, he trusts, bravely. 

‘ From my military readers I feel it impossible to part without a few 
valedictory words. Brothers in arms, farewell! May the bright star from 
heaven shine on your efforts, and may you be crowned with glory ! May 
the banner of Albion be hoisted in victory wherever it goes! As long as 
my mortal sight will guide me along the annals of war, I will exult and 


triumph in your successes, and drop a tear of pity for those that fall. 
Comrades, farewell !’-—vol. iii. p. 293, 
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We cannot part with this amusing and really interesting narra- 
tive, without expressing a wish that it may meet the eyes of those 
who could assist its deserving author in recovering the situation 
of which imprudence, rather than the slightest guilt, has deprived 
him. Mr. Shipp raised himself solely by the exertion of the good 
qualities with which nature provided him; and in the particular 
duties which his situation called upon him to perform, he uniformly 
evinced the boldest and most patient determination. His memoirs 
are an example of the most perfect candour ; nothing is concealed 
which pride or vanity would have tempted a thousand other men 
in his circumstances to have passed over ; and in the account which 
is given of the court-martial, by the judgment of which he was 
ruined, the address of his antagonist is transcribed without any 
attempt at concealing the true nature of the affair. From the 
public testimony which is given, in several of the papers contained 
in the work, to his high character as an officer, we consider that 
he has still a claim to the consideration of the army; and we trust 
that his honest and manly appeal for indulgence will not be made 
in vain. 

To judge of the publication by the strict rules of criticism, 
would be unfair. It is full of entertaining detail, but there are 
several parts which add little to its merit, in either one way 
or the other. The style is that of either a half-educated man, 
or of a hired author of most suspicious taste. If Mr. Shipp 
have himself written the narrative, it does him very great credit 
for its general freedom from the gross errors into which so un- 
practised a writer might be expected to fall; but if he have 
been assisted by any literary man, the affectation of description 
and pathos with which the volumes abound, merit ridicule as well 
as censure. For the amusing matter, however, which they contain, 
we can recommend them to our readers as far more deserving of 
perusal than any fashionable novel which the season has produced. 
One such true practical illustration of human nature, is worth a 
thousand of the finest theoretical representations that were ever 
produced by our modern romancers. 






































Art. XI—The Annual Biography and Obituary for the Year 1829. 
Vol. xii. London: Longman and Co. 


Tuis is a work which ought to be rendered highly valuable in the 
estimation of every person who takes an interest in the sciences, 
literature and arts, and public service of the country. Tt ought 
to possess the character of being a complete and authentic reposi- 
tory of all that can be properly made Sersah of the lives of cele- 
brated indviiduals who have recently departed from life : and to 
make its pages respectable, it ought not only to be designed upon 
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a principle of discrimination, but to be executed in a style nog 
altogether unworthy of the approbation of the public. 

We do not, we confess, perceive any great necessity for endea. 
vouring to comprise within the annual volume, memoirs of eve 
author, artist, clergyman, soldier, sailor, and civilian, who may be 
thought entitled to a place in it, and who may have died within 
the year immediately preceding the date of its appearance, [t 
would be quite sufficient to insert an alphabetical list of such 
individuals: but memoirs should be published only of those 
amongst them, concerning whom ample and satisfactory materials 
may have been obtained. With respect to those of whose lives the 
editor, or his assistants, may have no adequate knowledge, he 
might solicit communications publicly, in a note appended to each 
name. These communications, when received, he should impar- 
tially consider and carefully arrange. Indiscriminate eulogy or 
censure he should reject with firmness ; and it should be his duty 
to present each character to the reader, as nearly as possible in 
the point of view which would enable posterity to appreciate the 
merits and the faults of the original. It is far from being necessary, 
in order to create a valuable obituary of this description, that a 
literary chace, as it were, should be commenced in pursuit of the 
fugitive memorials of the dead, the moment he is consigned to the 
grave. Time should be allowed to his surviving relations and 
friends to get over the first shock of the privation which they have 
endured ; and we have little doubt, that if applications were made 
through proper channels, and with becoming delicacy, in nine 
cases out of ten the requisite materials would not be refused. 

As the work is at present, and has been for some years, con- 
ducted, it is, generally speaking, little more than a loose and ill- 
arranged compilation of mere panegyrics, collected from the 
magazines and newspapers, oftenmiserably written, but uniformly 
calculated to exaggerate greatly beyond their deserts, the talents 
and deeds of those who are the subjects of them. For example, 
we may observe that the volume now before us contains twenty- 
nine memoirs of ‘celebrated persons who have died within the 
year 1827—1828,’ and that of this number no fewer than twenty- 
five are taken from periodical and other publications already in 
existence. In the whole series there are only four memoirs that 


come before us with the recommendation of originality; and of 


the whole twenty-nine memoirs, not more than half-a-dozen, at 
the utmost, deserve to be ranked amongst the ‘ celebrated persons, 
who have died within the last year. 

Of these select few, we may perhaps name the late Lady Ca- 
roline Lamb, as one of the most conspicuous. The sketch of her 
singular life, as it is here given, is partial and imperfect in every 
respect. Her personal history, and the novels and miscellaneous 
poetry which she has written, would have furnished excellent sub- 
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ects for an elaborate memoir. We have here nothing of the 
biel, and indeed very little beyond a bare outline of her eccentric 
jife. Such as it is, we shall present a portion of it to the reader, 
by way of specimen. Her ladyship was the only daughter of 
Frederick, Earl of Besborough. She was born on the 13th day of 
November, 1785, and was — brought up under the care of her 
accomplished grandmother, the Countess Dowager Spencer. From 
a very early period of her life she was characterized by a certain 
wildness of disposition, and an impatience of restraint, which she 
continued to exhibit to her last hour. Before she attained the 

of twenty, she was married to the Hon. William Lamb, now Lord 
Melbourne ; they had three children, of whom only one is now 
living. Lady Caroline’s literary tastes are well known. Her 
powers of conversation are acknowledged upon all hands. Her 
liaison with Lord Byron has been frequently celebrated, and pro- 
bably gave birth to her three novels, ‘‘ Glenarvon,” ‘ Graham 
Hamilton,” and “ Ada Reis,” none of which, we apprehend, will 
long remain in the recollection of the public. Connected with 
characters and circumstances of the day, they, or at least the two 
first, produced a sensation at the time when they were published ; 
but the death or dispersion of those characters, and the cloud of 
oblivion which has collected over those circumstances, necessarily 
render most of the allusions to them mere enigmatical and unin- 
telligible every successive season. Her bicgrapher has quoted 
from ‘Graham Hamilton” three stanzas, which besides being 


pathetically written, exhibit in no equivocal language the bitter 
pangs of remorse. 


‘If thou could’st know what ’tis to weep, 
To weep unpitied and alone, 
The livelong night whilst others sleep, 
Silent and mournful watch to keep, 
Thou would’st not do what I have done. 


‘If thou could’st know what ’tis to smile, 
To smile, whilst scorn’d by every one, 
To hide, by many an artful wile, 
A heart that knows more grief than guile, 
Thou would’st not do what I have done. 


‘ And, oh, if thou could’st think how drear, 
When friends are changed and health is gone, 
The world would to thine eyes appear, 
If thou, like me, to none wert dear, 
Thou would’st not do what 1 have done.’—vol. xiii. p. 54. 


Besides the novels here mentioned, Lady Caroline wrote several 
other tales which have never been published. After the de- 
parture of Lord Byron from England, she may be said to have 
retired from most of the scenes of fashionable life. 
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‘For many years Lady Caroline Lamb led a life of comparatiy, 
seclusion, principally at Brocket Hall. This was interrupted by a sin. 
gular and somewhat romantic occurrence. Riding with Mr. Lamb, she 
met, just by the park gates, the hearse which was conveying the remains 
of Lord Byron to Newstead Abbey. She was taken home insensible: ap 
illness of length and severity succeeded. Some of her medical attend. 
ants imputed her fits, certainly of great incoherence and long conti. 
nuance, to partial insanity. At this supposition she was invariably and 
bitterly indignant. Whatever be the cause, it is certain from that time 
that her conduct and habits materially changed; and, about three years 
since, a separation took place between her and Mr. Lamb, who continued 
however, frequently to visit, and, to the day of her death, to correspond 
with her. It is just to both parties to add, that Lady Caroline constant) 
spoke of her husband in the highest and most affectionate terms of admi- 
ration and respect. 

‘The next event in her life was its last. The disease—dropsy—to 
which she fell a victim, beginning to manifest itself, she removed to town 
for medical assistance. Three or four months before her death, she un- 
derwent an operation, from which she experienced some relief, but it was 
only of a temporary nature. Aware of her danger, she showed neither 
impatience nor dismay; and the philosophy, which, though none knew 
better in theory, had proved so ineffectual in life, seemed at last to effect 
its triumph in death. She expired without pain, and without a struggle, 
on the evening of Friday, the 25th January, 1828. There are many yet 
living, who drew from the opening years of this gifted and warm-hearted 
being hopes which her maturity was not fated to realise. To them it will 
be some consolation to reflect, that her end at least was what the best of 
us might envy, and the harshest of us approve. 

‘In person, Lady Caroline Lamb was small, slight, and, in earlier life, 
perfectly formed ; but her countenance had no other beauty than expres- 
sion—that charm it possessed to a singular degree; her eyes were dark, 
but her hair and complexion fair; her manners, though somewhat eccen- 
tric, and apparently, not really, affected, had a fascination which it is 
difficult for any who never encountered their effect to conceive. Perhaps, 
however, they were more attractive to those beneath her than to her equals; 
for as their chief merit was their kindness and endearment, so their chief 
deficiency was a want of that quiet and composed dignity which is the 
most orthodox requisite in the manners of what we term, par emphasis, 
society. Her character it is difficult to analyse, because, owing to the 
extreme susceptibility of her imagination, and the unhesitating and rapid 
manner in which she followed its impulses, her conduct was one per- 
petual kaleidoscope of changes. Like her namesake, in the admirable 
story of Cousin William, she had no principles to guide her passions ; her 
intents ‘‘ halted in a wide sea of wax”—the one had no rudder, the other 
no port. To the poor she was invariably charitable—she was more: 10 
spite of her ordinary thoughtlessness of self, for them she had considera- 
tion as well as generosity, and delicacy no less than relief. For her friends 
she had a ready and active love; for her enemies no hatred : never, per 
haps, was there a human being who had less malevolence: as all her 


errors hurt only herself, so against herself only were levelled her accusation 
and reproach.’—pp. 55, 56. 
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We onlay coincide in the concluding remarks of her lady- 
ship's biographer : 

‘ Her literary works can convey no idea of the particular order of her 
conversational talents, though they can of their general extent; for her 
writings are all more or less wild and enthusiastic, and breathing of melan- 
choly and romance : but her ordinary conversation was playful and ani- 
mated, pregnant with humour and vivacity, and remarkable for the common 
sense of the opinions it expressed. Lady Caroline was indeed one of 
those persons who can be much wiser for others than for themselves; and 
she who disdained all worldly advice, was the most judicious of worldly 
advisers. The friend of Byron, Wellington, and de Stael—intimately 
known, at the various periods of her life, to the most illustrious names of 
France, Italy, and England—her anecdotes could not fail to be as inter- 
esting as the inferences she drew from them were sagacious and acute. 
For the rest, it is a favourite antithesis in the cant morality of the day to 
oppose the value of a good heart to that of a calculating head. Never 
was there a being with a better heart than the one whose character we 
have just sketched ; from what single misfortune or what single error did 
it ever preserve its possessor? The world does not want good hearts, but 
regulated minds—not uncertain impulses, but virtuous principles. Rightly 
cultivate the head, and the heart will take care of itself; for knowledge is 
the parent of good, not good of knowledge. We are told in Scripture that 
it was the wise men of the East who followed the star which led them to 
their God.’——p. 56. 

The compendious and modest memoir of Sir Henry Torrens, 
which has already appeared in all the newspapers, has found a 
place, without any alteration, in this volume. The havoc, by the 
way, Which has been caused by death in the ranks of the public 
service during the last year, is remarkable. We have here sketches 
of the lives of our Prime Minister, Lord Liverpool ; of two Admi- 
rals, Sir Richard John Strachan (of the Blue), and Sir William 
Domet (of the Red); of two Vice-Admirals, William Nowell, Esq. 
(of the Blue), and Sir Thomas Boulden Thompson (of the Red) ; 
of three General Officers, Sir H. Torrens, Sir Neil Campbell, and 
Major-General Burrell; of Naval Captains, Clapperton and Sir 
Philip Carteret Silvester; of Lieutenant-Colonel Sackville; and 
of William Lowndes, Esq., late Chief Commissioner of the Board of 
Taxes. As all these memoirs, however, are sufficiently well known 
to naval, military, and public men, and have been pretty exten- 
sively circulated in other publications, we shall make no apology 
for passing them over altogether, without any further observation 
es this, that they are, fcr the most part, got up in a very slovenly 
style, 

Among the four original papers in this volume, there is rather 
an instructive account of the life of Archdeacon Hook. It cannot 

denied that, as a public writer, Mr. Hook possessed eminent 
talents. He put them forward, in all their force, during the period 
of the French Revolution, and, indeed, throughout Pitt's Adminis- 
tration, as well as subsequent to that period, the Archdeacon seems 
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to have lost no opportunity of dashing off a pamphlet in defence o 
High Church principles, and in hostility to every thing like inno. 
vation, which he stoutly maintained, under whatever form it ap- 

eared, meant nothing but revolution. His pamphlets are ny. 
ae wang and, in some instances, undoubtedly display ability. But 
it is clear the clergyman became a politician from trade, and that 
he pursued it with considerable success, as from being a poor 
country curate, he ultimately, after a series of minor promotions, 
read himself into the opulent deanery of Worcester ! 

The most interesting of the original memoirs, and we may add, 
of the whole twenty-nine, is that of Dugald Stewart. The jus 
celebrity which he acquired by his works on the philosophy of the 
human mind, has sa his name already familiar to every reader, 
He was the son of Dr. Matthew Stewart, professor of nailaaie 
in the University of Edinburgh. He was born on the 22d of 
November, 1753, received the rudiments of his education at the 
High school, and was distinguished, even at the age of seven 
years, by the quickness and accuracy of his comprehension. After 
passing through the college at Edinburgh, he removed to Glasgow 
in 177], and there imbibed from the lectures of Dr. Reid, the 
philosophical “psig ae which it subsequently became the main 
object of his life to inculcate and expand. In 1785, he succeeded 


his father as professor of mathematics in the University of Ediv- 
burgh ; but his exertions were not confined to that chair, for he 
lectured also on metaphysics. He gave also a considerable portion 


of his time to several young noblemen and gentlemen, whom he 
received into his house as pupils. In 1785, he was transferred to 
the class of moral philosophy, in which he laid the foundation of 
his fame. The following general character of his philosophical 
works, appears to be well founded, and well delineated. 


‘ His writings are before the world, and from them posterity may be 
safely left to form an estimate of the excellence of his style of composition 
—of the extent and variety of his learning and scientific attainments—of 
the singular cultivation and refinement of his mind—of the purity and 
elegance of his taste—of his warm relish for moral and for natural beauty 
—of his enlightened benevolence to all mankind, and of the generous 
ardour with which he devoted himself to the improvement of the human 
species—of all of which, while the English language endures, his works 
will continue to preserve the indelible evidence. But of one part of his 
fame no memorial will remain but in the recollection of those who have 
witnessed his exertions. Asa public speaker, he was justly entitled to 
rank among the very first of his day; and, had an adequate sphere been 
afforded for the display of his oratorical powers, his merit in this line alone 
would have sufficed to secure him an eternal reputation. Among those 
who have atttacted the highest admiration in the senate and at the bar, 
there are still many living who will bear testimony to his extraordinary 
eloquence. The ease, the grace, and the dignity of his action; the 
compass and harmony of his voice, its flexibility and variety of into- 
nation ; the truth with which its modulation responded to the impulse of 
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his feelings, and the sympathetic emotions of his audience ; the clear and 

rspicuous arrangement of his matter; the swelling and uninterrupted 
fow of his periods, and the rich stores of ornament which he used to borrow 
from the literature of Greece and of Rome, of France and of England, 
and to interweave with his spoken thoughts with the most apposite appli- 
cation, were perfections not any of them peer in a superior degree 
by any of the most celebrated orators of the age; nor do I believe thet, 
in any of the great speakers of the time (and I have heard them all), they 
were toan equal extent united. His own opinions were maintained with- 
out any overweening partiality; his eloquence came so warm from the 
heart, was rendered so impressive by the evidence which it bore of the 
love of truth, and was so free from all controversial acrimony, that what 
has been remarked of the purity of purpose which inspired the speeches 
of Brutus, might justly be applied to all that he spoke and wrote ; for he 
seemed only to wish, without further reference to others than a candid 
discrimination of their errors rendered necessary, simply and ingenuously 
to disclose to the world the conclusions to which his reason had led him : 
“Non malignitate aut invidia sed simpliciter et ingenue judicium animi 
sui detexisse.” ’"—pp. 261, 2. 


The first volume of his Philosophy of the Human Mind, was 
published in 1792. His various other works followed in succes- 
sion, It is unnecessary here to detail even their titles, as their 
general object and tendency are well known. The latter part of 
his valuable life was spent at Kinneil House, a seat belonging to 
the Duke of Hamilton, on the banks of the Firth of Forth, about 
twenty miles from Edinburgh. 


‘From this place were dated, in succession, the Philosophical Essays in 
1810; the second volume of the Philosophy of the Human Mind in 1813; 
the Preliminary Dissertation to the Encyclopedia ; the continuation of the 
second part of the Philosophy in 1827; and finally, in 1828, the third 
volume, containing the Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of 
Man; awork which he completed only a few short weeks before his career 
was to close for ever. Here he continued to be visited by his friends, and 
by most foreigners who could procure an introduction to his acquaintance, 
tll the month of January, 1822, when a stroke of palsy, which nearly de- 
prived him of the power of utterance, in a great measure incapacitated him 
for the enjoyment of any other society than that of a few intimate friends, 
in whose company he felt no constraint. This great calamity, which be- 
reaved him of the faculty of speech, of the power of exercise, of the use of 
his right hand,—which reduced him to a state of almost infantile depen- 
dence on those around him, and subjected him ever after to a most abste- 
mious regimen, he bore with the most dignified fortitude and tranquillity. 
The malady which broke his health and constitution for the rest of his 
existence, happily impaired neither any of the faculties of his mind, nor the 
characteristic vigour and activity of his understanding, which enabled him 
to rise superior to the misfortuue. As soon as his strength was sufficiently 
re-established, he continued to pursue his studies with his wonted assiduity, 
to prepare his works for the press with the assistance of his daughter as an 
amanuensis, and to avail hiinself with cheerful and unabated relish of all 
the sources of gratification which it was still within his power to enjoy, 
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exhibiting, among some of the heaviest infirmities incident to age, an admi- 
rable example of the serene sunset of a well-spent life of classical elegance 
and refinement, so beautifully imagined by Cicero : “ Quiete, et pure, ¢ 
eleganter act etatis, placida ac lenis senectus.” 


‘In general company, his manner bordered on reserve ; but it was the 
comitate condita gravitas, and belonged more to the general weight and 
authority of his character, than to any reluctance to take his share in the 
cheerful intercourse of social life. He was ever ready to acknowledge 
with a smile the happy sallies of wit, and no man had a keener sense of 
the ludicrous, or laughed more heartily at genuine humour. His deport. 
ment and expression were easy and unembarrassed, dignified, elegant, 
and graceful. His politeness was equally free from all affectation, and 
from all premeditation. It was the spontaneous result of the purity of 
his own taste, and of a heart warm with all the benevolent affections, and 
was characterized by a truth and readiness of tact that accommodated his 
conduct with undeviating propriety to the circumstances of the present 
moment, and to the relative situation of those to whom he addressed him- 
self. From an early period of life, he had frequented the best society 
both in France and in this country, and he had in a peculiar degree the 
air of good company. In the society of ladies he appeared to great ad- 
vantage, and to women of cultivated understanding, his conversation 
was particularly acceptable and pleasing. The immense range of his 
erudition, the attention he had bestowed to almost every branch of 
ae: his extensive actuaintance with every department of elegant 

iterature, ancient or modern, and the fund of anecdote and in- 
formation which he had collected in the course of his intercourse 
with the world, with respect to almost all the eminent men of the 
day, either in this country or in France, enabled him to find suitable 
subjects for the entertainment of the great variety of visitors of all descrip- 
tions, who at one period frequented his house. In his domestic circle, his 
character appeared in its most amiable light, and by his family he was be- 
loved and venerated almost to adoration. So uniform and sustained was 
the tone of his manners, and so completely was it the result of the habitual 
influence of the natural elegance and elevation of his mind on his external 
demeanour, that when alone with his wife and children, it hardly differed 
by a shade from that which he maintained in the company of strangers; 
for although his fondness, and familiarity, and playfulness were alike 
engaging and unrestrained, he never lost any thing either of his grace ot 
his dignity: ‘ Nec vero ille in luce modo, atque in oculis civium magnus, 
sed intus domique preestantior.” As a writer of the English language,— 
as a public speaker,—as an original, a profound, and a cautious thinker,— 
as an expounder of truth,—as an instructor of youth,—as an elegant 
scholar,—as an accomplished gentleman ;—in the exemplary discharge 
of the social duties,—in uncompromising consistency and rectitude 
of principle,—in unbending independence.—in the warmth and ten- 
derness of his domestic affections,—in sincere and unostentatious piety, 
—in the purity and innocence of his life, few have excelled him: and, 
take him for all in all, it will be difficult to find a man, who, to 8 
many of the perfections, has added so few of the imperfections of 
human nature. ‘‘ Mihi quidem quanquam est subito ereptus, vivit tames 
semperque vivet, virtuiem enim amavi illius viri que extincta non és, 














nec mihi soli versatur ante oculos, qui illam semper in manibus habui, 


sed etiam posteris erit clara et insignis.” '—pp. 266—268. 


The memoir which we have here of the life and peculiar pursuits 
of the Hon. Mrs. Damer, is scanty and unsatisfactory. She was 
the only child of Marshal Conway. She was born in the year 
1768, and at an early period of her life she had the good fortune 
to attract the attention of one of her father’s oldest friends, the 
celebrated Horace Walpole, ‘ who employed every means within 
the power of extensive knowledge, cultivated taste, and polished 
manners, to render her as complete in every endowment of mind 
as nature had made her in person.’ She readily acquired all the 
usual female accomplishments, and made herself mistress not 
only of the modern languages, but also in some measure of Latin. 
This taste never left her, and when she died it was remarked, that 
for a female collector, her library was quite unique. 

But her celebrity has arisen from another source—her surprising 
success in the art of sculpture. Her application to this pursuit is 
said to have been the effect of a remark that was made to her by 
Hume, the historian. In his presence, one day, she spoke slight- 
ingly of the talents of those Italian boys who carry ‘‘ images” 
about the streets. Hume told her that all-accomplished as she 
was, she could not produce any thing like their performances. 
Her pride was piqued. She immediately procured some wax, and 
after some time spent in the attempt, she succeeded in making a 
model of a head, which drew forth the praise of Hume. He 
observed that carving was more difficult than modelling. She then 
procured a stone, and chiseled out a bust, which excited the wonder 
of the historian. Her enthusiasm was awakened; she applied 
herself to learn under proper instructors all the technicalities of the 
art, and even went to Italy for the purpose of studying the works 
of the most celebrated masters. 

Miss Conway was married in 1767, to the Hon. John Damer, 
eldest son of the first Lord Milton, and brother to George, Earl of 
Dorchester. The union was a most unhappy one. His extrava- 
gance and folly were without limit, and he shot himself at the Bed- 
ford Arms, in Covent Garden, in 1776. 

Mrs. Damer, in early life, like the Duchess of Devonshire and 
Mrs. Crewe, was a great politician. She was also following ano- 
ther faction of that ay, very fond of private theatricals. But from 
the time that she first took up the art of sculpture, she made it 
almost the principal occupation of her life. She ina great measure 
confined her labours to busts, of which she has left behind her, in 
various parts of the world, a considerable number. Several of 
these, both in bronze and marble, are kept by her successor, Sir 
Alexander Johnston, at York House, Twickenham, where she died 
on the 28th of May, 1828. ‘In early life, Mrs. Damer travelled 
much; and she had written descriptions of her various tours, 


which, at one period, it was her intention to publish. By her will, 
VOL, x. x 
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however, she directed her executors to destroy all her paper. 
which is the more to be regretted, as she was in possession of 
numerous letters from Lord Orford, and other distinguished per- 
sons. Retaining to the last her attachment to the fine arts, she 
desired that her working apron and her tools might be buried 
with her.’ 

The memoir of Bishop Tomline informs us of little more than 
that his Lordship died on the 14th of November, 1827, aged 77 
years, and that his personal effects alone were proved at Doctor's 
Commons to be under 200,000/.—no small sum for a Bishop. We 
are also told that we may expect his third volume of the life of 
Mr. Pitt, relating chiefly to his private history. The right reverend 
author is said to have devoted to it the two last years of his life, 
whence we may suppose that it will not be long withheld from the 
press. 

His works alone would have furnished materials for a very inter- 
esting biographical sketch of Archdeacon Cox, best known as the 
author of ‘¢ Travels in Switzerland.” Nevertheless, our editor has 
contented himself with a most meagre memoir, which he found in 
a periodical publication, and which is chiefly taken up with a 
catalogue of the author's productions. He died on the 16th of 
June last, in the 80th year of his age. 

Notices of the lives, for they are nothing more, of Sir James 
Edward Smith, late president of the Linnean Society, and of the 
late Queen Dowager of Wurtemberg, sister of his present Majesty, 
next follow in succession. We can say nothing of these sketches 
except this, that like those we have just mentioned, they are 
jejune in the extreme. 

A Biographical Index, intended to be a sort of minor obituary, 
occupies the latter pages of this work. Strange to say, many of 
the names which are found in this obscure corner, belong to men 
of infinitely greater celebrity than most of those whose biographies 
are put forth with greater pomp, and in larger type, in the eatly 
part of the volume. It is, upon the whole, one of the worst spe- 
cimens of this long-established publication that we have seen, and 
we shall conclude by expressing a hope that the respectable pub- 
lishers will reform its style of execution altogether. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XII.—A Plain and Short History of England for Children; m 
Letters from a Father to his Son. By the Editor of the Cottagers 
Monthly Visitor. 12mo. pp. 261. Rivington. London. 1829. 


Like all the unfortunate attempts which have been made to rendet 
children men and women before they are out of leading-strings, by doling 
out to them scraps of history—this is a decided failure. In ow 
accuracy it is miserably deficient, and instead of keeping to facts whic 
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the author is always mistaking or misrepresenting, he thrusts forward 
his opinions in all places. Many of these are strongly tinged with 
party spirit—any thing but liberal, and in all cases they seem to us to be 
oat of place and uncalled for. These cha are easily proved. For 
instance, he tells us that “the King of England ” (Edward I.) “« gained 
several victories over the Scotch, and at length, he took William Wallace 
himself prisoner,” (page 62); though it is well known that Wallace was 
not taken but betrayed. Again, he tells us that Queen “ Elizabeth was 
very unwilling to sign the death warrant [against Mary, Queen of Scots], 
and that the persons around her took great pains to persuade her to do it, 


knowing that they should find no favour if Mary should ever become 


queen.” p. 63. We have only to refer to unquestionable documents to 
prove, that so far from being unwilling to sign the death-warrant, Eli- 
rabeth tried every possible means to have her privately assassinated, and 
accused Drury and Sir Amias Paulet, her jailers, of “a lack of care 
and zeal for her service,” in not having ‘‘ found out some way to shorten 
the life of the Queen of Scots.” Sir Amias Paulet, horror-struck, as well 
he might be at this bloody proposal, declined the honour of becoming an 
assassin of a helpless woman, and wrote a decided letter which is still 
extant to that effect. If our author knew these facts, it did not suit 
his purpose perhaps to relate them. Another -very culpable blunder in a 
school book such as this, is his telling us at page 173, that Sir Walter 
Raleigh was beheaded, but immediately afterwards (page 177), he sends 
the same Sir Walter Raleigh on an expedition to America. What is a 
school-boy to make of such palpable absurdity as this? 

The great aim of the author, however, is not so much to instruct in 
history, as to inculcate religious doctrines, which in such a work appear to 
be exceedingly out of place. 





Art. XIII.— William Montgomery, or the Young Artist. By Mrs. 
Blackford, Author of the Eskdale Herd Boy, Scottish Orphans, &c. 
&c. 12mo. pp. 311. London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1829. 


Tuere must be some mistake about this volume, which to us is inexpli- 
cable. It pretends not to be either a second part ‘or a sequel to any 
story, and yet without preface or note it begins, ‘‘ Miss Johnstone con- 
tinued, in the judicious manner we have related,” &c. and proceeds to 
mention a number of characters, all claiming our previous acquaintance, 
though we are quite certain we never met with them before. In this state 
of things, therefore, it is impossible to make any thing of the story as it 
has no beginning—an indispensible requisite according to Aristotle and all 
other legitimate critics to the perfection of a narrative. a 
But besides this imperfect beginningless story, entitled ‘“ William 
Montgomery,” we find in the volume another, of which the title-page 
gives no hint. This second tale is called “‘ The Ring; or the Thief Dis- 
covered. By an Englishwoman, author of Letters,” &c. We infer ac- 
cordingly that this is by a different author It is of a religious cast like 
he preceding, but not, as has lately become fashionable, obtrusively so. 
Neither of the pieces, however, are sufficiently meritorious to make up 
‘or the strange blunder committed. 
x 2 
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Ant. XIV.—Popular Premises Examined; a Philosophical Inquiry 
into some of the opinions of Christians and Philosophers, (am 
whom are Des Cartes, Lake, Berkeley, Hume, Newton, K ing, Clarke 
Calvin, and Lawrence) on Deity, Doctrines, the Human Mind, be. 
By Richard Dillon. 2nd ed. enlarged, pp. 90.  8vo. Griffiths 
London. 1828. 


Mr. Ditton is a clear-headed and acute investigator of abstruse points, 
and he possesses, besides, the rare qualification of bringing his arguments 
into a distinct focus, and within a narrow compass. He can perceive at 
a glance, both the strong and the weak points of a difficult question, and 
can exhibit them in their just colours and proportions for the reader's 
further examination. We have not lately met with any thing so valuable 
as Mr. Dillon’s volume in a form so small and unobtrusive. 





Art. XV.—Belgic Pastorals, and other Poems; by Francis Glasse, Esq. 
pp. 184. 12mo. London. Rodwell. 1829. 


We cannot find a more appropriate character for this would-be Arcadian, 
than the well-known lines of Pastoral Phillips : — 
« Ah! silly I1!—more silly than a sheep, 
That on these flowery meads I once did keep.” 

In faet, Francis Glasse, Esq., if we may judge from his volume, can 
be nothing else than ‘‘ a great lubberly boy;” or one of those gerafish 
looking youths, neither boy nor man, but like an ‘ after dinner’s sleep, 
dreaming on both,’ whom one may encounter by a hedge side witha 


Pandean pipe, peeping, at goodly distance, after rosy milkmaids or bru- 
nette hay-makers. It must have been after some such game at bo-peep 
that our swain sung :— 


‘ I love her as I do my life, 

She is my only joy: 

And soon, I trust, she’ll be my wife, 
Though now the maid is coy.’—p. 177. 


Again :— 
‘IT am in love! no doubt remains: 
Oh! what sweet joy thrills thro’ my veins. 
Sylvia, bewitching maid! has stole 
The treasur’d freedom of my soul! 
If Sylvia frown, my hopes all die, 
My life’s one constant moan and sigh.’—p. 137. 

But our piping squire, (understanding the word piping in all its known 
meanings), is not contented with summer pastoralizings ; for, instead ot 
betaking himself to the manly exercise of skating, as ought to be the 
winter duty of every squire out of petticoats, he thus records his avoct- 
tions during frosty weather :— 

‘ When sheep, well clad in wool, feel cold, 
And icy fingers pen the fold. 
* . * * « bd 
When ships amidst hard ice lay froze, 
And the rough seaman’s pinch’d with woes ; 
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When Laplanders dare not appear, 

So cold’s the season of the year. 
Still 1 for love of Anna burn, 
Alas! without return !’—p. 126, 


It would be doing injustice, however, to Squire Glasse, (whose name 
Walker informs us is a perfect rhyme to Ass) did we not take notice of 
his attempt to do Virgil into English, though it would appear that he is 
ashamed of his own doings in this line, as he gives no hint of his having 
any copy of the Bucolics in his possession. His very first line is a 
rendering of 

‘ Tityre, tu patulee recubans sub tegmine fagi.’ 
‘ STREPHON. 
‘ Shepherd, you seem at ease beneath this beech.’ 

But his second :— 

‘ While your good dog guards safe your flock in reach.’—p. I, 
We must give our squire full credit for, as we do not find it in either 
Virgil or Pope. 

Our readers, we imagine, would not thank us for enlarging further on 
the pastoral histories of Master Glasse’s Strephons, Damons, and such 
other kindred, male and female, of the celebrated Lubin Log. 





Art. XVI.—Panorama of the Rhine and the adjacent Country from 
Cologne to Mayence. Drawn from Nature by F. W. Delkeskamp. 
Engraved by John Clark. London: Leigh. 


Tue design of this picturesque chart is taken, we understand, from a 
similar one published at Frankfort. It is one of the best inventions we 
ever remember to have seen, for the purposes of a guide, and the traveller 
who possesses it, will find the want of no other during his voyage down 
the Rhine. In this descriptive map, every town and village on each side 
the river are not only set down, but presented as they appear in the rocky 
landscape. In the same manner the larger towns are given in minute 
but distinct drawings, and every rock and island, with which the noble 
stream is intersected, are accurately set down. Maps are added, marking 
the routes by Calais, Ostend, and Rotterdam, to Cologne, and from 
Mayence to the sources of the river. A pamphlet accompanies the charts 
describing the places through which the traveller passes, in going from 
Rotterdam to Mayence; the objects most worthy his attention, and the 
different views on the route. The work is altogether very complete, and 
we recommend any one about to visit the banks of the Rhine, to provide 
themselves immediately with so useful a companion. 





Ant. XVII.—Analytic Physiology, treating of the cure of Nervous 
Diseases by external applications to the Spine. By Samuel Hood, 
M.D. A.B. pp. 207. Second edition. London: Whittaker. 1829. 


Were vanity an indication of genius (as it most assuredly is not), we 
should not hesitate to place Samuel Hood, M. D. A.B. high in the scale; 
inasmuch as the work before us is prefaced by an almost unparalleled piece 
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of vain presumption. Our readers may perhaps hesitate to believe that 
this Dr. Samuel Hood has not only undertaken in his own person tg 
effect a complete root-and-branch reform in the present practice of medi- 
cine; but he informs us that he has actually begun to make progress in the 
task. That it is no uncommon thing for a doctor to persuade himself that 
he understands diseases better than his brethren, we are well aware, and 
that many have endeavoured to urge their peculiar views upon the attention 
of the profession, is notorious enough; but for a physician who tells us he 
is very considerably under fifty years of age, to presume upon his own 
powers of revolutionizing the profession within twenty-five years, we are 
bold to pronounce a symptom of preposterous absurdity. We need go 
no farther than the first sentence of his preface to see the extravagance 
of his folly. 

‘ It usually takes about a quarter of a century to effect a revolution in 
the principles of any of the abstruse sciences ; half of that period is past, 
since I commenced trying to establish the treatment of nervous diseases, on 
physiological principles, and, should I live to the age of fifty I venture to 
predict I shall see the olject, which I have had in view accomplished. | 
was amused to hear, the other day, that a celebrated journalist declined re- 
viewing my work because my opinions were too new; while others assert that 
neither my facts nor conclusions are new. Such is the progress of science ; 
first question the facts, and when they can no longer be disputed, they 
deny the originality of the discovery. These observations indicate that a 
change has actually begun in the theory of medicine. As to the origin- 
ality of the discovery, posterity will settle that point with its accustomed 
equity; and the object of this work is to drive empiricism from regular 
practice by extending the knowledge of the animal economy.’—p. 6 


Had the author discovered the circulation of the blood, he could not 
have put forth more lofty claims; but when what he calls his discoveries 
consist in a wild and unfounded theory of the nerves, and the blood vessels 
being a sort of galvanic apparatus, which produce between them the 
substance” called ‘ vital force,” which “substance,” moreover, he asserts to 
be ‘tangible ;” and when the chief practice which he grafts upon this 
absurd theory, is burning eschars along the spine with nitrate of silver— 
we can be at no loss for a “ tangible” estimate of his genius. 

Farther, though the book purports to be a second edition, we never 
heard either of it or the author before, and care not though we never hear 
of him again. 





Ant. XVIII.—Travels in Italy, Sicily, and the Lipari Islands. 5y 
R. Duppa, L. L. B. pp. 220. Post 8vo, with wood cuts. Longman 
and Co. London: 1828. 


Mr. Durpa may perhaps be known to some of our readers as the author 
of the “ Life of Michael Angelo” and “ Miscellaneous Observations and 
Opinions on the Continent,” which are written in a dry, common place, 
feeble style—peculiarly tartalizing; for the subjects are of unquestionable 
interest, and you are led to hope, at every successive page, that you W 

meet with something sufficient at least to remunerate the trouble you have 
taken in cutting open the leaves. But disappointment follows disappomt- 
ment as you proceed; for just when you imagine the author about to enter 
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upon an interesting descripjion, or to make a valuable remark, he flits away 
from the subject like a will-o’-the wisp, to flicker his capricious snatches of 
licht over some Other spot of the classical land through which he trotted 
gs it appears at minute time, if we may judge from his appendix. e. g. 
‘SICILIAN TOUR, TIME, AND DISTANCE. 
‘ The time is accurate, the distances are by common estimation 


miles. h. m. 

‘From Palermo to Alcamo 30 8 2 
‘ Aleamo -— Segesta, the temple — 3. CO 
‘ Aleamo — Trapani 30 8 16 

&c, &c. &c. 
































In the text he informs us in what manner he was enabled to keep to 
time; being furnished with nine mules, three,for himself and two com- 
panions; three for three servants, ‘“‘ one of whom a cook;” and three to 
carry baggage. Thus equipped, he arrived at the aforesaid “ Alcamo, a 
little after four o’clock, and in a notehe informs us that ‘ This journey took 
eight hours and twenty minutes, without including stoppages. To avoid 
this minute-ness in future, the whole tour shall be included at the end in a 
table of time, from place to place.’-—p. 120. Now ali this might do very 
well fora mere road book; but when an author designates his volume 
“ Travels,” we expect to meet with something more attractive than such 
barren common-places. Occasionally, we confess, there are scattered 
through his pages, a few facts which possess more interest than his chro- 
nology of the paces of Sicilian mules; but truth compels us to say that 
these are very few. The cuts, however, are curious. 





Art. XIX.—The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
designed for the use of Students in the University. By John Hind, 
M.A., Fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, Fellow of the 
Astronomical Society of London, and late Fellow and Tutor of Sidney 
College, Cambridge. 2d edition. pp. 352. 8vo. Sold by Deighton, 
&c. Cambridge; and Whittaker, London. 1828. 


Mr. Hinp enjoys within the atmosphere of Cambridge that sort of re- 
putation which, though it does not exactly stamp him as a man of 
genius or high talent, sets him fairly above the level of mediocrity, 
where, as a matter of course, he is looked up to by all the junior throng 
of Mathematicasters (if we may be allowed to coin a term), who crowd 
the halls of that university. He is, in short, a fair specimen of what the 
defective system of Cambridge can effect in the way of forming the scien- 
tiie character of a man of average abilities, or perhaps a degree or two 
above average ; and we may, therefore, perhaps class our author with such 
men as Bonnycastle, Hutton, Ivory, Wallace, Wood, et hoc genus omne, 
who have obtained for themselves a name, not for their discoveries or 
inventions, but for their industry in trying to comprehend (sometimes with 
success, the works of Newton, La Place, and other mathematicians of high 
genius. So long, indeed, as the system of teaching in our schools con- 
linues as it is, we can never hope to produce great mathematicians ; for it 
's Only the memory, never the invention, and very rarely the judgment of 
the pupils, which is called into action. They all go on in the same gin 
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horse-track, demonstrating the theoreins and problems exactly as thei: 
masters lead them ; and, consequently, are practically taught to consider 
any innovation on the established routine little better than heresy. 


Mr. Hind’s book is altogether worthy of taking its place in such q 
system. 





— 


Art. XX.—The Fate of Graysdale; a Legend. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 
312—285. London: Duncan. 1829. 


Tus is a romantic story, of considerable interest, somewhat of the Wa. 
verley cast, but partaking more of the manner of Mr, Horace Smith's Tor 
Hill or Brambletye House, than of Sir Walter’s English Romances. The 
story opens with the encounter of a travelling merchant, alias a pedlar, en- 
gulphed among packages, on the back of a good roadster, with a young 
gentleman, hight Henry Sheredan, the hero of the tale. This goodly 
pair of travellers not being able to find accommodation at a village hostelrie, 
on account of a certain bones-breaking affray, which, in the words of the 
author, was then ‘ toward,” were fain to take up their quarters for the 
night in a neighbouring castle, held, in his own right, by Squire Roke- 
wood. During the hospitalities of the night, Rokewood discovers acquaint- 
ance with the hero, and is much affected thereat, as well he might, being 
at that instant accessary to the confinement of his father, Lord Graysdale, 
to bread and water in a dungeon; but, in the genuine style of villany, 
contrives to throw suspicions upon his then reputed father, the elder 
Sheredan. Out of these mysterious transactions the author weaves a very 
good plot, and succeeds in keeping up the interest of the reader with con- 
siderable skill. His imitations of the ancient dialect of the age of Henry 
VII. struck us as being even better than those of Mr. Horace Smith, 
while, in a knowledge of the art of moving human sympathies, he is much 
superior. Those who are partial to romances of this description, may 
wile away a few hours very agreeably, in perusing the Fate of Graysdale. 





Art. XX{.—A New Italian Grammar. By Angelo Cerutti. Second 
Edition. 8vo. Rolandi, Berners Street. 1829. 


AmonG the numerous Grammars of the Italian language which have 
been published in this country, few, if any, have proved satisfactory to 
the generality of teachers and of students. Want of method, want of 
analytical spirit, rules and exceptions jumbled together just as they have 
occurred to the author, vague definitions, important omissions, are 
observable in most of them. It seems that every teacher has his own 
method and his own grammar, which he may render suitable to himsell 
and to his own pupils, but which can be of little use to others. Some 
Grammars are merely elementary, others have higher pretensions; they 
tread upon logical and metaphysical ground, forgetting that only few, 
very few students are prepared to follow them in their speculations. | We 
want a Grammar that proceeds by gradations, that unites perspiculty 1 
comprehensiveness, omitting nothing useful in practice, but avoiding 
unnecessary disquisitions. Almost all the Grammars that have yet @p- 
peared, have some very valuable parts, which if condensed and amalga- 
mated into one, would bring it near to perfeetion. 
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Mr. Cerutti observes in his preface, that he was induced to write the 
present work from remarking ‘ that other Grammars ure filled with verbs 
and nouns only, and teach the student little beyond the mere demand for 
bread and water; that they are destitute of the more important parts of 
syntax; that the rules they contain are unassisted by reasoning, and 
fyunded upon simple assertion.’ Without subscribing to every part of 
this sweeping censure, we feel obliged to the author for having endea- 
voured, even in the etymological part of his Grammar, to exercise the 
mind of the student, and for having chosen the text of his exercises from 
the most approved Italian authors, affording, thereby, an excellent 
criterion for the formation of the pupil’s style. He has also preferred the 
English to the French, as a medium of communication; and we think 
with him, that wherever the teacher is sufficiently versed in the language 
of the pupil, he ought to use the latter medium to convey his instructions, 
instead of resorting to a third language, foreign to both. 

Mr. Cerutti has followed the plan of Biagioli, whose Italian and French 
Grammar, notwithstanding some conceits, displays great powers of reason- 
ing. Biagioli is a purist; but this, if it be an excess, is an excess on the 
right side, especially in what concerns grammar, as distinct from too 
exclusive a subserviency to Cruscan authority in questions of lexicography. 
Biagioli’s plan of explaining many idiomatic or irregular constructions, 
by filling up the ellipsis, leads him, at times, into fanciful and far-fetched 
substitutions of words, which we think will puzzle rather than assist the 
foreign student. The principle is in itself just, but overstrained in its 
application. 

Our Author has treated the important department of the pronouns in 
aclear and judicious manner. Ch. xviii. on the particle si, Ch. xxii. on 
the prepositions, and Ch. xxxi. on orthography, are also very commend- 
able. Those on the participle, the compound prepositions, and the 
syntax of the verbs, do not appear so full and explicit as we could wish. 
An index also would be highly desirable. 

Upon the whole we think Mr. Cerutti’s Grammar an acquisition to the 
English student, who wishes to learn Italian through the medium of his 
own language. 





Arr. XXII.— Viaggio in Savoja di Davide Bertolotti. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Torino. 1828. Rolandi, Berners Street. 


Tuis is acomplete description of the five provinces of Savoy, written by 
a Piedmontese subject of the same monarchy, who has thus filled a void 
in the library of travels. In fact, Savoy, although a very remarkable 
country, and placed on the high-road to Italy, has been till now but par- 
tially noticed by travellers, who generally have hurried through its most 
dreary district, the barren valley of Maurienne, in their way to and from 
the pass of Mont Cenis, looking neither to the right nor to the left, as if 
glad to eseape from a country that bears the stamp of wretchedness and 
desolation. Another district, that of Chamouny, is also much frequented 
by tourists, but little do they see there of Savoy, except some of its most 
celebrated mountains, and sti!l less of the people, for Chamouny is become 
a sort of cosmopolitan colony in the summer months. And yet Savoy 
embraces within its icy ramparts many a deep romantic valley, and many a 
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glorious Alp, not inferior in beauty or grandeur of scenery to any of the 
more frequented spots in the fashionable iineraries. The people too are 
simple, good-natured, and honest, and more civil to strangers than the 
gruff mountaineers of Helvetia. Living is cheaper than in Switzerland; 
French is understood all over the country, and in the towns it is spoken 
with remarkable purity. The upper classes are sociable, and their man. 
ners refined. 

The author of the present tour, known in Italy for several pleasant works 
of light literature, entered Savoy from tbe valley of Aotta, by the pass of 
the Little St. Bernard. This is, by nature, one of the most accessible and 
easy of the Alpine passes. Its height is about six thousand feet, |r 
appears now demonstrated that this was Hannibal’s road to Italy; that 
chief, on leaving the banks of the Rhone, having ascended those of the 
river Isere, which led him to the foot of the Alpes Grais, of which the 
Little St. Bernard is a part. There is still a path which even now goes by 
the name of Hannibal. On the summit of the mountain, near a small 
lake, is a pillar which dates of the earliest antiquity. It was raised first 
to the Celtic God Pen, ‘‘ whose altars were the highest summits.” The 
Romans dedicated it to Jupiter, and it marked the boundary between the 
Salassi and the Centrones, whose refractory spirit and repeated insurrec- 
tions induced Augustus to open a great military road through their country 
and over this mountain, communicating from Cisalpine to Narbonensian 
Gaul. Remains of it are seen in the valley of Aotta. Near Jove’s pillar 
is a circle of large stones, about one hundred feet in diameter, probably 
the remains of some Druidical temple, though the people call it the circle 
of Hannibal. On the Savoy side of the mountain, near the village of 
Seez, is a white chalky rock, where the Carthaginians are supposed to 
have encamped ; the appearance of this rock is mentioned by Polybius. 

The present road over the Little St. Bernard is only practicable for 
mules, but the approaches to the mountain on both sides are by good 
roads. On the summit of the pass is an inn, maintained there by the 
Sardinian government. 

Our author, descending the Little St. Bernard, proceeded through the 
province of Tarentaise, the most central and the least frequented of all 
Savoy, of which he gives a full account. It is watered in its length by the 
fine river Isere, which has its source in the glaciers of Mount Iseran,a 
magnificent pyramidical mountain, between Mont Cenis and the Little St. 
Bernard. The pastures are excellent, and the chief wealth of the country 
is cattle and sheep, which last resembles the Swiss Grayere. The sides of 
the mountains are covered with ancient forests; the vine, however, is cul- 
tivated to the very foot of the Little St Bernard. The mineral waters of 
Bonrevas and La Perriere are famed for their medicinal virtues; the latter 
have lately been frequented by invalids from Geneva. A chemical analysis 
of these waters is given by the author. A good road, lately finished, leads 
from Annecy to Montiers, the capital of Tarentaise, near which the hot 
springs of La Perriere were discovered two years ago :— 


‘“« Those who are fond of Alpine peregrinations can, from this spot, ascend, 
by the valley of the Doron, to the toot of Mount Iseran, and skirt along 
the chain of the Cottian Alps, from the solitary forests of the Isere to those 
of the Arc, in the valley of Maurienne. Vast glaciers, foaming torrents, 
rocks and caves, and precipices are intermixed with lovely dales, verdant 
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meadows, shepherds’ huts, and blue, placid lakes, surrounded by dark and 
venerable forests. The botanist, the geologist, the mineralogist, find there 
ample scope for their researches. The greatest peace and security reigns 
over these sequestered regions.’—Letter x. 


Tarentaise is possessed of lead mines, with a smal! admixture of silver, 
which afford employment to 600 workmen, who enjoy several privileges, 
and are assisted in their old age from a common fund. At Montiers there 
isa school for the mines, with a fine collection of minerals, a library, a 
laboratory, &c. The course of studies lasts two years. This useful esta- 
blishment was founded under the French Government, and it has been 
restored by the present King of Sardinia, who has also re-established the 
foundery at Conflans for smelting the ore. The long projected enterprise 
of embanking the Isere, by which large tracts of good land would be re- 
stored to agriculture, enough to afford subsistence to 20,000 people, was 
begun in 1824, the King, Charles Felix, laying the first stone. 

Many other interesting subjects are treated by our author; we must, 
however, content ourselves with the following extract concerning the in- 
habitants of this secluded but interesting region :— 


‘Accustomed to hardships from infancy, the people of Tarentaise are 
active and industrious. When the leaves fall, many of the men leave the 
country and proceed to Piedmont, to France, or to Germany, where the 
contrive, during the winter, to save a little money by their humble trades, 
and then return home in the spring, to be ready for the summer works of 
their fields. But their churches, their charitable institutions, their schools, 
which have been founded or enriched by private donations, show the affec- 
tion of these mountaineers for their native land. ‘The stranger who visits 
Tarentaise is struck with the mildness, the affability, the modest virtues of 
the people, who reverence the laws, and among whom crime is almost un- 
known. On the high lands the race is firm and robust, but in the lower 
vallies the goitre, that scourge of the subalpine regions, is frequently 
seen. The women have a national head-dress, which seems to be con- 
fned to this region, and of very ancient origin. The mode of courtship 
resembles that which is found in some of the Swiss highlands. The ac- 
cepted lover repairs secretly at night under the window of his mistress, by 
whom he is at last introduced to her own apartment, where he sits the re- 
mainder of the night, and this, it is universally asserted, without any in- 


jury to female virtue. This custom is very ancient among the Celtic 
tribes,’ 
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LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Domestic and Foreign. 


A Notice has been given, we understand, at the London University, 
that Doctor Panizzi, the Italian Professor, intends shortly commencing a 
series of Lectures on the Romantic Writers of his Country. From the 
izh attainments of this gentleman, and the acquaintance he is known to 
possess with the old and most splendid literature of Italy, a great treat is 
promised the lovers of poetry and romance, in the intended course. One, 
which we doubt not will obtain equal patrunage, is also about to be com- 
menced by Dr. Muhlenfels, the German Professor in the University. 
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A Second Edition of Mr. Derwent Conway’s Solitary Walks Through 
Many Lands, will appear in February. 


A Personal Narrative of a Journey Through Norway, &c. By the 
same Author, will form an early volume of Constable’s Miscellany, 


An Allegory is announced, entitled, A Geographical and Historical 
Account of the Great World, with a Voyage to its several Islands, a 
Vocabulary of the Language, and a Map. 

A Fourth edition of Memoirs of Lord Collingwood in 8vo. 


In February will be published, in one volume, The Misfartunes of Elphia, 
a Romance of the sixth century, by the Author of Headlong Hall, Maid 
Marian, &c. 

Early in February will be published, by James Cawthorn, Cockspur 
Street, A Second edition of An Itinerary of Provence, and the Rhone, 
made during the year 1819, by John Hughes, A. M. of Oriel College 
Oxford ; illustrated by views from the drawings of De Wint, and engraved 
in the line manner, by W. B. Cooke, G. Cooke, J. and C. Allen. Large 
Paper, Royal Quarto, or Imperial Octavo, uniform with Batty and other 
European scenery. The work will be sold with or without the illustrations, 


Mr. Valpy is now publishing a series of School, and College Greek 
Classics, with English notes, in aduodecimo form ; the Medea and Hecuba 
of Euripides, as well as the Gidipus of Sophocles, are ready for delivery, 
Thucydides, Herodotus, Xenophon, &c, will follow in succession on the 
same plan. 


Mr. Varley, in his Zodiacal-physiognomical investigation, has discovered 
that by turning the front face of a person, surrounded by a circle, into a 
horoscope, he can prove that seven of the astrological houses agree in 
position with that of the most important organs of the scull; and that the 
five subterrene houses represent a continuation of physiognomical features 
agreeably to their position in the face. This accordance will be exem- 
ptified by plates, now preparing for the second number of his Zodiacal 
Physiognomy, which will shortly issue from the press. 


The long expected edition of Marco Polo, with ample Commentaries by 
Count Baldelli, has just appeared at Florence, in 4 vols. 4to. It is a most 
complete illustration of the travels of the old Venetian adventurer, whose 
account was at one time considered as fabulous, but the truth of which 
has been in great a measure demonstrated since. The various MSS. and 
editions of Polo’s “« Milione,” have been carefully compared and examined, 
and the text is rendered, in the present work, clear and intelligible, and is 
enriched with copious notes. Besides a Life of Marco Polo, Count Bal- 
delli has given a description of the paintings in the Ducal palace at 
Venice, which relate to Polo’s Travels; another, of the Chinese Atlas, 
existing in the Magliabrecchi library, at Florence; a curious Dissertation 
on the Manufactory of China-ware ; an Account of the Intercourse between 
Asia and Europe; and another, on the discoveries of the Genoese In 
the Atlantic Ocean. The work is accompanied by two large maps; me 
of Africa, drawn in the year 1350; and another, in which the various 
itineraries of the three Polos, Nicholas, Matthew, and Mark, are care- 
fully traced. The work is altogether deserving the notice of biblio- 
graphers; and its contents are very interesting to the philospher, the 
geographer, and the historian. 
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